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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri¬ 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
“if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other.” 
These memorable words have since been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society as “The bounds of its investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produce d by Nature.” 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi¬ 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins, 
H. T. Colebrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite of being 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial branches of administra¬ 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology, to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi¬ 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESEAR¬ 
CHES” came out under his own editorship in 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. uplo 1794. Fourteen more volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride in bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete in 20 volumes. The wide range and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There are no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated in the series of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of the contri¬ 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


2t may greatly conduce to the advancement of useful 
knowledge, if the learned Societies, established in Europe, 
will transmit to the Secretary of the Society in Bengal a 
collection of short and precise Queries on every brancii of 
Asiatic History, Natural and Civil, on the Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Antiquities, and Polite Literature, of Asia, 
and on eastern Arts both liberal and mechanic ; since it is 
hoped, that accurate answers may in due time be procured 
to any questions, that can be proposed on those subjects, 
which must in all events be curious and interesting, and may 
prove in the highest degree beneficial to mankind. 
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on the Music of the Hindus and the Laws of Siam; but they will 
appear in the Third volume, for which ample materials have been 
collected. 
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I. 

THE FOURTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE. 

Delivkred 15 TH February 1787 . 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Oentlembn, 

3 Had the honour lust year of opening to you my intention, to 
discourse at our annual meetings on the five principal nations, who 
have peopled the continent and islands of Asia ; so as to trace, by 
an historical and philological analysis, the number of ancient stems, 
from which those five branches have severally sprung, and the cen¬ 
tral region, from which they appear to have proceeded ; you may, 
therefore, expect,that, having submitted to your consideration a few 
general remarks on the old inhabitants of India, I should now offer 
my sentiments on some otlier nation, who. from a similarity of lau- 
gMge, religum, arts, and manners, may be supposed to have had an 
early connection with the Hindus ; but, since we find some Asiatic 
nations totally dissimilar to them in all or most of those particulars, 
and since the difference will strike you more forcibly by an imme¬ 
diate and close comparison, I design at present to give a short ac¬ 
count of a wonderful people, who seem in every respect so strongly 
contrasted to the original natives of this country, that they must 
have been for ages a distinct and separate race. 

For the purpose of these discourses, I considmed India on its 
largest scale, describing it as lying between Persia and CAina, Tartary 
and Jam / and, for the same purpose, 1 now apply the nama of 
Arabia, as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to that extensive 
Peninsula, which the Red Sea devides from Africa, K\tt great A Sy¬ 
rian river from Iran, and of which the Erytkrean Sea washes the 
base ; without excluding any part of its western side, which would 
be completely mcritime, If no isthmus intervened between the Mtdi- 
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Urrnnem, and the Sea of Kolzom ; that country in short I call 
Arabia, in which the Arabic language and letters, or such as have 
a near affinity to them, have been imroemorially current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vast ocean, or at least by a 
broad bay, could hardly have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had been considerably im¬ 
proved : yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were both 
commercial nations in a very early age, they were probably the first 
instruments of conveying to the western world the gold, ivory, and 
perfumes of India, as well as the fragrant wood, called dlluwwa in 
Arabic and agtim in S/wrcrrV,which grows in the greatest perfection- 
in Anam or Cockinchina. It is possible too,that a part of the Arabian 
Idolatry might have been derived from the same source with that of 
the Hindus; but such an mtercourse may be considered as partial 
and accidental only; nor am I more convinced, than I was fifteen 
years ago, when I took the liberty to animadvert on a passage in 
the History of Prince Kantemir, that the Turks have any just 
reason for holding the coast of Yemen to be a part of India, and 
calling its inhabitants Yellow Indians. 

The have never been entirely subdued ; nor has any im¬ 

pression been made on them, except on their borders ; where, in¬ 
deed, the Phenicians, Persians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in mo¬ 
dern times,the Othmin Tartar's,have severally acquired settlements ; 
but,with these exceptions,the natives of HejAz and Yemen have pre¬ 
served for ages the sole dominion of their deserts and pastures, their 
mountains'and fertile valleys: thus, apart from the rest of mankind, 
this extraordinary oeople have retained their primitive manners 
and language, features and character, as long and as remarkably as 
the Hindus themselves. All the genuine Arabs of Syria whom I 
knew in Europe, those of Yemen, whom I saw in the isle of Hinsuan. 
whither many had come from Maskat for the purpose of trade, an'd 
those of Hesdh, v/hom I have met in Bengal, from a striking contrast 
to the Hindu inhabitants of these provinces: their eyes are full of 
vivacity,their speech voluble and articulate, their deportment manly 
and dignified, their apprehension quick, their minds always present 
and attentive; with a spirit of independence appearing in the coun¬ 
tenances even of the lowest among them. Men will always differ 
lu their ideas of civilization, each measuring it by the habits and 
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prejudices of his own country ; but, if courtesy and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of exalted virtues be a 
juster measure of perfect society, we have certain proof, that the 
people of both on plains and in cities, in republican and 

monarchical states, were eminently civilized for many ages before 
their conquest of Persia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient History of this majestic race 
should be as little known in detail before the time of Dhi Yezen, as 
that of the Hindus before Vicramdditya ; for, although the vast his¬ 
torical work of Alnuwairi, and the Murujuldhahab, or Golden Mea¬ 
dows of AlmasHudi,contain chapters on the kings of Himyar,Ghasd.n, 
and Hirah, with lists of them and sketches of their several reigns, and 
although Geneological Tables, from which chronology might be 
better ascertained, are prefixed to many compositions of the old 
Arabian Poets, yet most manuscripts are so incorrect, and so many 
contradictions are found in the best of them, that we can scarce 
lean upon tradition with security, and must have recourseto the 
same media for investigating the history of tht Arabs, that I before 
adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; namely, their language, 
letters, and religion, their ancient monuments, and the certain re¬ 
mains of their arts ; on each of which heads I shall touch very 
concisely, having premised, that my observations will in general be 
confined to the state oi Arabia before that singular revolution, at the 
beginning of the seventh century, the effects of which we feci at this 
day from the Pyrenean mountains and the Danube, to the farthest 
parts of the Indian Empire, and even to the Eastern Islands. 

I. For the knowledge, which any European, who pleases, may 
attain of the Arabian language, we are principally indebted to the 
imiversity of Lyden ; for, though several Italians have assiduously 
laboured in the same wide field, yet the fruit of their labours has 
been rendered almost useless by more commodious and more ac¬ 
curate works printed in Holland; and, though PococK certainly ac- 
accomplished much, and was able to accomplish any thing, yet the 
.dem/emreu/ease, which he enjoyed, and his theological pursuits, in¬ 
duced him to ieave unfinished the valuable work of Maiddni, which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if that rich mine of 
,(4 raiian Philology had seen the light, would it have borne any 
comparison with the fifty dissertations of Hariri, which the first 
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Albert Schultkns translated and explained, though he sent 
abroad but fcw-of them, and has left his worthy grandson, from 
whom perhaps Maiddnl also may be expected, the honour of pub¬ 
lishing the rest; but the palm of glory in this branch of literature 
is due to Golius, whose work arc equally profound and elegant; 
so perspicuous in method, that they may ahvays be consulted with¬ 
out fatigue, and read without languor, yet so abundant in matter, 
that any man, who shall begin with his noble edition of the Gram¬ 
mar compiled by his master Erpenius, and proceed, with the help 
of his incomparable dictionary, to study his History of TaimAr by 
lint A rabshdh, and shall make himself complete master of that sub¬ 
lime work,will understand the learned better than the deepest 

scholar at ConsUintinoph or at Mecca. The Arabic language, there¬ 
fore, is almost wholly in our power ; and, as it is unquestionably 
one of the most ancient in the world, so it yields to none ever spoken 
by mortals in the number of its words and the precision of its phras¬ 
es ; but it is equally true and wonderful, that it bears not the least 
resemblance, either in words or the structure of them, to the Sans¬ 
crit, or great parent of the Indian dialects ; of which dissimilarity I 
will mention two remarkable instances ; the Sanscrit, like the Greek, 
Persian,sinA Cenwrtj*,delights in compounds,but,in a much higher 
degree, and indeed to such excess, that I could produce words of 
more than twenty syllables, not formed ludicrously, like that by 
which the buffoon in ARISTOPHANES describes a feast, but with 
perfect seriousness, on the most solemn occasions, and in the most 
elegant works ; while the Arabic, on the other hand, and all its sister 
dialects, abhor the composition of words, and invariably express 
very complex ideas by circumlocution; so that, if a compound 
word be found in any genuine language of the Arabian Peninsula, 
(zenmerdah for instance, which occurs in the HamdsahX it may at 
once be pronounced an exotic. Again ; it is the genius of the 
Sanscrit, and Other languages of the same stock, that the roots of 
verbs be almost universally biliteral, so that five aHa UotnJy hundred 
such roots might be formed by the composition of the fifty Indani 
letters ; but Arabic roots are as universally trilitetal, so that the 
composition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give near 
iteo and twenty thousand elements oi the language: and this will 
demonstrate the surprising extent of it; for, although great numbers 
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of its roots are confessedly lost, and some, perhaps, were never 
in use, yet, if we suppose ten thousand of them (without reckoning 
guadriliUrals) to exist, and each of them to admit only five 
variations, one with another, in forming derivative nouns, even 
then a perfect Arabic dictionary ought to contain fifty thou¬ 
sand words, each of which may receive a multitude of changes by 
the rules of grammar. The derivatives in Sanscrit are considerably 
more numerous: but a farther comparison between the two lan¬ 
guages is here unnecessary; since, in whatever light we view them; 
they seem totally distinct, and must have been invented by two 
different races of men ; nor do I recollect a single word in common 
between them, except Suruj, the plural of Sirdj, mean ng both a 
lamp and thertor, the Sanscrit name of which is, in Bengal, pronounc* 
ed Sisrja ; and even this resemblance may be purely accidental. We 
may easily believe with the Hindus, that not even Indra himself 
and his heavenly bands, much less any mortal, ever comprehended in 
his mind such an ocean of words as their sacred language contains, 
and with the Arabs, that no man uninspired was ever a complete 
master of Arabic; in fact no person, I believe, now living in Europe 
or Asia, can read without study an hundred couplets together in 
any collection of-ancient .d!ra^4i» poems ; and we ate told, that the 
great author of the Kdmite learned by accident from the mouth of 
a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of three words, which 
he had long sought in vain from grammarians, and from books, of 
the highest reputation. It is by approximation alone, that a 
knowledge of these two venerable languages can be acquired ; and, 
with moderate attention, enough of them both may be known, to 
delight and instruct us in an infinite degree: I conclude this head 
with remarking, that the nature of the Ethiopic dialect seems to 
prove an early establishment of the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from 
which they were afterwards expelled, and attacked even in their 
own country by the Abyssinians, who had been invited over as 
auxiliaries against the tyrant of Yetnen about a century before the 
birth of Muhahmeo. 

Of the characters, in which the old compositions of Arabia 
were written we know but little; except that the Kordn originally 
appeared in those of Chfah, from which the modern Arabian 
letters, with all their elegant variations, were derived, and which 

B 
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unquestionably had a common origin with the Hebrew or Chediaic; 
but, as to the Himyaric letters, or those which we see mentioned 
by the name of Atmusnad, we are still in total darkness ; the travel* 
ler Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented from visiting 
some ancient monuments in Yemen, which are said to have 
inscriptions on them : if those letters bear a strong resemblance 
to the Ndgari, and if a story current in India be true, that some 
Hmdu merchants heard the Sansent language spoken in Arabia the 
Happy, we might be confirmed in our opinion, that an intercourse 
formerly subsisted between the two nations of opposite coasts, but 
should have no reason to believe, that they sprang from the same 
immediate stock. The first syllable of Hamyar, as many Europeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymologist to derive the Arabs 
of Yemen from the great ancestor of the Indians ; but we must 
observe, that Htmyar is the proper appellation of Arabs ; 
and many reasons concur to prove, that the word is purely Arabic: 
the similarity of some proper names on the borders of India to 
those of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place called Araba, a 
peop\c TUimed Aribes OT Arabics, and another called Saba/, is in¬ 
deed remarkable, and may hereafter furnish me with observations 
of some importance, but not at all inconsistent with my present 
ideas. 

II. It is generally asserted, that the old religion of the Arabs 
was entirely Sabian ; but I can offer so little accurate information 
concerning the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the word, 
that I dare not yet speak on the subject with confidence. This 
at least is certain, that the people of Yemen very soon fell into 
the common, but fatal, error of adoring the Sun and the Firma¬ 
ment ; for even the third in descent from Yoktah, who was con¬ 
sequently as old as Nahor, took the surname of Abdushams, or 
Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are assured, paid particular 
honours to that luminary: other tribes worshipped the planets and 
fixed stars ; but the religion of the poets at least seems to have 
been pure Theism ; and this we know with certainity, because we 
have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity, which contain 
pious and elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the 
power and omnipresence, of Allah, or THE GOD. If an inscrip¬ 
tion, said to have been found on marble in yinwrx, be authentic,. 
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the ancient inhabitants of that country preserved the religion 
of EbsR, and professed a belief in miracles and a future state. 

We are also told, that a strong resemblance may be found 
between the religions of the pagan A rabs and the Hindus ; but, 
though this may be true, yet an agreement in worshipping the sun 
and stars will not prove an affinity between the two nations: the 
powers of God represented as female deities, the adoration of stones, 
and the name of the Idol WuDD, may lead us indeed to suspect, 
that some of the Hindu superstitions had found their way into 
Arabia ; and, though we have no traces in Arabian History of 
such a conqueror or legislator as the great Sesac, who is said to 
have raised pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the Ganges, 
yet, since we know, that Sa'cva is a title of Buddha, whom some 
suppose to be Woden, since Buddah was not a native of Ittdia, 
and since the age of Sesac perfectly agrees with that of Sa'cya, 
we may form a plausible conjecture, that they were in fact the 
same person, who travelled eastward from Ethiopia, either as a 
warrior or as a lawgiver, about a thousand years before Christ, 
and whose rites we now see extended as far as the country of 
Ntfon, or, as the Chinese call it, Fapuen, both words signifying the 
Rising Sun. Sacya may be derived from a word meaning 
power, or from another denoting vegetable food ; so that this epithet 
will not determine, whether he was a hero or a philosopher ; but 
the title Buddha, or wife, may induce us to believe, that he was 
rather a benefactor, than a destroyer, of his species ; if his religion, 
however, was really introduced into any part of Arabia, it could 
not have been general in that country ; and we may safely 
pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, the noble and 
learned Arabs were Theists, but that a stupid idolatry prevailed 
among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any Philo¬ 
sophy but Etkia ; and even their system of morals, generous and 
enlarged as it seems to have been in the minds of a tew illus¬ 
trious chieftains, was on the whole miserably depraved for a cen¬ 
tury at least before Muhammeo ; the distinguishing virtues, which 
they boasted of inculcating and practising, were a contempt 
of riches and even of death ; but, in the age of the Seven Poets, 
their liberality had deviated into mad profusion, their courage into 
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ferocity, and their patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering 
fruitless dangers; but 1 forbear to expatiate on the manners of the 
Art^s in that age, because the poems, entitled AlmoJUlaHt, which 
have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exact picture of 
their virtues and their vices, their wisdom and their folly ; and show 
what may be constantly expected from men of open hearts and 
Boiling passions, with no law to control, and little religion to re¬ 
strain, them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in Arabia, and 
of those few the best accounts are very uncertain ; but we are assur¬ 
ed, that i iscriptions on rocks and mountains are still seen in vari¬ 
ous parts of the Peninsula ; which, if they are in any known lan¬ 
guage, and if correct copies of them can be procured, may be decy- 
phered by easy and infallible rules. 

The first Albert Schultkns has preserved in his Ancient Memo¬ 
rials of Arabia, the most pleasing of ail his works, two little poems 
in an elegiac strain, which are said to have been found, about the 
middle of the seventh century, on some fragments of ruined edi¬ 
fices in Hadratnut near Aden, and are supposed to be of an indefinite, 
but very remote, age. It may naturally be asked ; In what charac¬ 
ters were they written ? Who decyphered them ? Why were not 
the original letters preserved in the book, where the verses are ci¬ 
ted ? What became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman, then gover¬ 
nor of Yenun, most probably sent to the Khalifah at Bagdad ? If 
they be genuine, they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
'herdsmen and warriors, inhabting a fertile and well-watered 
country full of .game, and near a fine sea abounding with fish, 
under a monarchical government, and dressed in green silk or vests 
of needlework,’ either of their own manufacture or imported from 
India. The measure of these verses is perfectly reguiai*, and the 
dialect undistinguishable, at least by me, from that of Kureusk ; so 
that, if the Arabian writers were much addicted to literary impos¬ 
tures, I should strongly suspect them to be modern compositions 
on the instability of human greatness, and the consequences of irre- 
ligion, illustrated by the example of the Himyaric princes ; and 
the same may be suspected of the first poem quoted by SCHUL- 
TENS, which he ascribes to an Arab in the age of SOLOMON. 

The supposed houses of the people called Tkamudut also still 
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to be Men in excavation of rocks; and, in the time of Tabrizi 
the Grammarian, a castle was exUnt in Verntn, which bore the 
name of AladbaT, an old bard and warrior, who first, we are 
told, formed his army, thence called alkhamh, in fivt parts, by 
which arrangement he defeated the troops of Hi^car in an 
expedition against Swndd. 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his invasion of K/nww, we 
find no mention in Arabian histories; and, perhaps, the story has 
no more foundation than another told by the Greeks and adopted 
by Newton, that the Arabs worshipped Urania, and even 
Bacchus by name, which, they say, means great in Arabic; but 
where they found such a word, we cannot discover: it is true, rhft 
Batcak signifies a great emd tumultuous crowd, and, in this sense, is 
one name of the sacred city commonly called Meccah. 

The Cibah, or quadrangular edifice at Meccah, is indispuUbly 
so ancient, that its original use, and the name of its builder, are 
lost in a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me gravely, 
it was raised by ABRaHAM, who, as I assured him, was never there; 
others ascribe it, with more probablity, to IsMAiL,or one of his 
immediate descendants; but whether it was built as a place 
divine worship, as a fortress, as a sepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old prossessors of Arabia and the sons of 
Kioar, antiquaries may dispute, but no mortal can determine. It 
is thought by RELAND to have been the fuansion of some andent Pa¬ 
triarch, and revered on that account by his posterity ; but the room, 
in which we now are assembled, would contain the whole Arabian 
edifice; and, if it were large enough for the dwelling-houM of a 
patriarchal family, it would seem ill adapted to the pastoral man¬ 
ners of the Kedarites : a Persian author insists, that the true name 
of Meccah is Mahcadah, or the Temple of the Moon ; but, although 
we may smile at his etymology, we cannot but think it probable, 
that the CAbah was originally designed for religious purposes. 
Three couplets are cited in an Arabic History of this building, 
which, from their extreme simplicity, have less appearance of im¬ 
posture than other verses of the same kind : they are ascribed to 
Asad, a Tobbd, or king by succession, who is generally allowed to 
have reigned in Yenun an hundred and twenty-eight years before 
Christ’s birth, and they commemorate, without any poetical im- 
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agery, the mignificence of the prince in covertsf the holy Un^h 
with striped doth and fine linen, and in making keys for iU gaU. 
This temple, however, the sanctity of which was restored by 
MuhAHMED, had been strangely profaned at the time of his birth, 
when it was usual to decorate its walls with poems on all subjects, 
and often on the triumphs of Arabian gallantry and the praises of 
Greecian wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for sale into 
the deserts. 

From the want of materials on the subject of Arahian anti¬ 
quity, we find it very difficult to fix the Chronology of the Ismai- 
Ittes with accuracy beyond the time of ADNAN.from whom the im¬ 
postor was descended in the twenty-first degree ; and. although we 
have genealogies of Alkamah and other/fiVi«y<tr»c bards as high as 
the thirtieth degree, or for a period of nine hundred years at least, 
yet we can hardly depend on them so far, as to establish a com¬ 
plete chronological system : by reasoning downwards, however, we 
may ascertain some points of considerable importance. The uni¬ 
versal tradition of Yemen is, that YokTAN, the sdn of Eber, first 
settled his family in that country ; which settlement, by the com¬ 
putation admitted in Europe, must have been above three thousand 
six hnndreet years ago, and nearly at the time, when the Hindus, 
under the conduct of Rama, were subduing the first inhabitants of 
these regions, and extending the Indian Empire from Ayddfyd or 
Audh as far as the isle of Sinhal or Silhn. According to this 
calculation, Nuuman, king of Yemen in the ninth generation from 
Eber, was contemporary with JOSEPH ; and, if a verse composed 
by that prince, and quoted by Abulfeda, was really preserved, as 
it might easly have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great an¬ 
tiquity of the Arabian language and metre. This is a literal ver¬ 
sion of couplet: ‘ When thou, who art in power, conductest affairs 
with courtesy, thou attainest the high honours of those, who are 
most exalted, and whose mandates are obeyed.’ We are told, that 
from an elegant verb in this distich, the royal poet acquired the 
surname of Almu&dfer, or the Courteous. Now the reascus for 
believing this verse genuine are its brevity, which made it easy to 
be remembered, and the good sense comprized in it, which made 
it become proverbial; to which we may add, that the dialect is 
apparently old, and differs in three words from the idiom of Hejdx: 
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the retsons for doubting are, that sentences and verses of inde¬ 
finite antiquity are sometimes ascribed by the Araks to particular 
persons of eminence ; and they even go so ter as to cite a pathe¬ 
tic elegy of Ax>am himself on the death of Abel, but in very 
good Arabic and correct measure. Such are the doubts, which 
necessarily moat arise on such a subject; yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that our analysis re¬ 
quires, namely, that the Arabs, both of Hejiz and Ytmta, sprang 
from a stock entirely different from that of the Hindus, and that 
their first establishments in the respective countries, where we now 
find them, were nearly coeval. 

I cannot finish this article without observing, that, when the 
King of Dtnusarlfs ministers instructed the Danish travellers to 
collect historical books in Arabic, but not to busy themselves 
with procuring Arabian poems, they certainly were ignorant, that 
the only monuments of old Arabian History are collections of 
poetical pieces and the commentaries on them ; that all memor¬ 
able transactions in Arabia were recorded in verse ; and that more 
certain facts may be known by reading the Hamdsah, the Diwdn 
of Hudhail, and the valuaUe work of Obaidnlluh than by turn¬ 
ing over a hundred volumes in prose, unless indeed those poems 
are cited by the historians as their authorities. 

IV. The manners of the Hej'kai Arabs, which have conti¬ 
nued, we know, from the time of Solomon to the present age, 
were by no means favourable to the cultivation of arts ; and, as 
to sciences, we have no reason to believe, that they were ac¬ 
quainted with any; for the mere amusement of giving names 
to stars, which were useful to them in their pastoral or preda¬ 
tory rambles through the deserts, and in their observations on 
the weather, can hardly be considered as a material part of 
astronomy. The only arts, in which they pretended to excel¬ 
lence, (I except horsemanship and military accomplishments) 
were poetry and rhetoric; that we have none of their composi¬ 
tions in prose before the Kordn, may be ascribed, perhaps, to the 
little skill, which they seem to have had, in writing; to their predi¬ 
lection in favour of poetical measure, and to the facility, with 
which verses are committed to memory; but ail their stories prove, 
that they were eloquent in a high degree, and possessed wonderful 
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poiren of speaking without preparation in flowing and forcible 
periods. 1 have never been able to discover, what was meaned by 
their books, called Rawdsim, but siqipose, that they were collec- 
tkms of their common, or customary, law. Writing was so little 
practised among them, that their old poems, which are now acces¬ 
sible to us, may almost be considered as oiiginally unwritten ; and 
I am inclined to think, that SaMDBL JohmSom's reasoning, on the 
extreme imperfection of unwritten languages, Was too general; 
since a language, that is only spidcen, may nevertheless be highly 
polished by a people, who, like the ancient Araks, make the im¬ 
provement of their idiom a national'concern, appoint solemn as¬ 
semblies for the purpose of displaying their poetical talents, and 
hold it a duty to exercise their children in getting b>' heart their 
most approved compositions. 

The people of Yetaen had possibly more mtehamical arts, and> 
perhaps, more science ; but, although their ports must have been the 
emporiaof considerable commerce between Egyft and India or 
part of Persia, yet we have no certain proofs of their proficieocy 
In navigation or even in manufactures. That the Araks of the desert 
had musical instruments, and names for the different notes, and that 
they were greatly delighted with melody, we know from tbemseivs ; 
(Hit their lutes and pipes were probably very simple, and their 
music, I suspect, was little more than a natural and tuneful recita¬ 
tion of their elegiac verses and love-songs. The singular property 
of their language, in shunning compound words, may be urged, ac¬ 
cording to Bacxhi’s idea, as a proof, that they had made no pro¬ 
gress in arts, * which require, says he, a variety of combinations to 
express the.complex notions arising from them but the singular¬ 
ity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genbus of the language, 
and the taste of those, who spoke it; since the old Germans, who 
knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound words, which 
poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might require as much 
as any meaner art whatsoever. 

So great, on the whole, was the strength of parts or capacity, 
either natural or acquired from habit, for which the Araks were ever 
distinguished, that we cannot be surprised, when we see that blaze of 
genius, which they displayed, as far as their arms extended, when 
they burst, like their own dyke of Arim, through their ancient 
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limits, and spread, iike an inundation, over the great empire of /twr. 
That a race of Tifds, or Caurttrs as the Ptrsians call them, ' who 
drank the milk of camels and fed on lizards, should entertain a 
thought of subduing the kingdom of Feridun’ was considered by 
the General of Yezdegird’s army as the strongest instance of for¬ 
tune’s levity and mutability ; but FiRDAUSI, a complete master of 
Asiatic manners, and singularly impartial, represents the Arabs, 
even in the age of Feridun, as ‘ disclaiming any kind of depen¬ 
dence on that monarch, exulting in their libert}', delighting in elo¬ 
quence, acts of liberality, and martial achievements, and thus 
making the whole earth, says the poet, red as wine with the blood 
of their foes, and the air iike a forest of canes with their tali 
spears.' With such a character they were likely to conquer any 
country, that they could invade; and, if Alexander had invaded 
their dominions, they would unquestionably have made an ob¬ 
stinate, and probably a successful, resistance. 

But I have detained yon too long, gentlemen, with a nation, 
who have ever been my favourites, and hope at our next anniver¬ 
sary meeting to travel with you over a part of Asia, which exhibits 
a race of men distinct both from the Hindus and from the Art^s, 
In the mean time it shall be my care to superintend the publication 
of your transactions, in which, if the learned in Europe have not' 
raised their expectations too high, they will not, I believe, be disap¬ 
pointed : my own imperfect essays 1 always except; but, though 
my other engagements have prevented my attendance on your so¬ 
ciety for the greatest part of last year, and I have set an example 
of that freedom from restraint, without which no society can flour¬ 
ish, yet, as my few hours of leisure will now be devoted to Sanscrit 
literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief object be a knowledge 
of Hindu Law, to make some discovery in other sciences, which 1 
shall impart with humility, and which you will, I doubt not, receive 
with indulgence. 



II. 

THE FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DBLIVUID >IST FtBKVMT .1788. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

h the cioie of my tut addreu to you, Gentlemen, I declared my 
design of introducing to your notice a people of Asia, who seemed 
as different in most respects from the Hindus and Arabs, u those 
two nations had been shown to differ from each other; I meaned the 
people, whom we call Tartars: but I enter with extreme diffidence 
on my present subject, because I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian dialects; and the gross errors of European writers on 
Asiatic literatnre have long convinced me, that no satisfactory ac¬ 
count can )>e given of any nation, with whose language we are not 
perfectly acquainted. Such evidence, however, u I have procured 
by attentive reading and scrupulous inquiries, I will now lay before 
you, intecipersing such remarks as I could not but make on that 
evidence, and submitting the whole to your impartial decision. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in deKribing Arabia 
urAJnJia, I consider Tartary n\so, for the purpose of this discourse, 
on its most extensive scale, and request your attention, whilst I 
trace the largest boundaries that are assignable to it: conceive a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Oby to that of the Dnieper„aaA, 
bringing it back eastward across the Euxine, so as to indude the 
peninsula of Krim, extend it along the foot of Caucasus, by the 
rivers Cur and Aras, to the Caspian lake, from the opposite shore 
of wnich follow the course of the Jaihun' and the chain of Cauca- 
stan bills as far as those of Imaus ; whence continue the line beyond 
the Ckineu wall to the White Mountain and the country of Yeiso; 
skirting the borders of Persia, India, China, Corea, but including 
part of Russia, with all the districts which lie between the Glacial 
sea, and that of Japan. M. De Guignes, whose great work on the 
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Hma abonnds more in solid leuming than in rhetorical ornaments, 
presents ns, however, with a magnihcent image of this wide region ; 
describing it as a stupendous edifice, the beams and pillars of which 
are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prodigious moun¬ 
tain, to which the Cktnese give the epithet of Ctlestial, with a con¬ 
siderable number of broad rivers flowing down its sides; if the man¬ 
sion be so amazingly sublime, the land around it is proportionably 
extended, but more wonderfully diversified ; for some parts of it 
are incrusted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and cover¬ 
ed with a kind of lava ; here we meet with immense tracts of san¬ 
dy deserts and forests almost impenetrable ; there, with gardens, 
groves, and meadows, perfumed with musk, watered by numberless 
rivulets, and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and, from east to 
west, lie many considerable provinces, which appear as valleys in 
comparison of the hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat summits of the highest mountains in the world, or at least the 
highest in Asia. Near one fourth in latitude of this extraordinary 
region it in the same charming climate with Greece, Italy, and 
Provence; and another fourth in that of England, Germany, and 
the northern parts of France ; but the Hyperborean countries can 
have few beauties to recommend them, at least in the present state 
of the earth’s temperature: to the south, on the frontiers of Irdn 
are the beautiful vales of Soghd with the celebrated cities of 
Samarkand and Bokhdrd; on those of Tibet are the territories of 
Cashgkar, Khoten, Ckegil and KkdtA, all famed for perfumes and 
for the beauty of their inhabitants ; and on tliose of China lies the 
country of CMn, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like 
that of Khdti, has in modern times been given to the whole Chinese 
empire, where such an appellation would be thought an insult. We 
must not omit the fine territory of Tancit, which was known to the 
Greeks by the name of Serica, and considered by them as the far¬ 
thest eastern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia seems to be the general name, which the ancient Euro¬ 
peans gave to as much as they knew of the country thus bounded 
and described ; but, whether that word be derived, as PUHY seems 
to intimate, from Sacai, a people known by a similar name to the 
Greeks and Persians, or, as Bryant imagines, from Cutkia, or, as 
Colonel Vallakcey believes, from words denoting navtgdtien, or, 
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as it might have been supposed, from a Grttk root implying wrath 
and ferocity, this at least is certain, that, as India, China, Persia, 
Japan, are not appellations of those countries in the languages of 
the nations, who inhabit them, so neither Scythia nor Tartary are 
names, by which the inhabitants of the country now under our 
consideration have ever distinguished themselves. Tdtdristdn is, 
indeed, a word used by the Persians for the south-western part of 
Scythia, where the musIc-deer is said to be common ; and the name 
Tdthr is by some considered as that of a particular tribe ; by others, 
as that of a small river only; while Tdrdn, as opposed to Irdn, seems 
to mean the ancient dominion of Afra SIa'b to the north and east 
of the Oxus There is nothing more idle than a debate concerning 
names, which after all aro of little consequence, when our ideas are 
distinct without them : having given, therefore, a correct notion of 
the country, which I proposed to examine, I shall not scruple to call 
it by the general name of Tartary; though I am conscious of us¬ 
ing a term equally improper in the pronunciation and the applica¬ 
tion of it. 

Taitary then, which contained, according to Flint, an innumer¬ 
able multitude of nations, by whom the rest of Asia and all Europe 
has in different ages been over-run, is denominated, as various im¬ 
ages have presented themselves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northtm stearms, the nursery of irresistible legions, and, by a 
stronger metaphor, t\\tfoundery of the human race; but M. BaILLy, a 
wonderfully ingenious man and a very lively writer, seems first to 
have considered it as the cradle of our species, and to have supported 
an opinion, that the whole ancient world was enlightened by scien¬ 
ces brought frdm the most northern parts of Scythia, particularly 
from the banks of Jenisea, or from the Hyperborean, regions : all 
the fables of old Greece, Italy, Persia, India, he derivps from the 
north ; and it must be owned, that he maintains his paradox with 
acuteness and learning. Great learning and great acuteness, toge¬ 
ther with the charms of a most engaging style, were indeed neces¬ 
sary to render even tolerable a system, which places an earthly para¬ 
dise, the gardens of Hesperus, the islands of the Macares, the groves 
of Elysium, if not of Eden, the heaven of Indra. the Peristdn, or 
fairy-land. of the Persian poets, with its city of diamonds and its 
country of Shidedm, so named from Pleasure and Love, not in any 
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climate, which the common sense of mankind considers as the seat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Oby, in the Fiozen Sea, in 
a region equalled only by that, where the wild imagination of 
Dante led him to fix the worst of criminals in a slate of punish¬ 
ment after death, and of which he could not, he says, even think with¬ 
out shivering. A very curious passage in a tract of Plutarch on 
the figure in the Moon's orb, naturally induced M. Bailly to place 
Ogygia in the north, and he concludes that island, as others have con¬ 
cluded rather fallaciously, to be the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a 
loss to determine, whether it was tuland or Greenland, Spitzberg 
or New Zembla: among so many charms it was difficult, ndeed, to 
give a preference; but our philosopher, though as much perplexed 
by an option of beauties as the shepherd of Ida, seems on the whole 
to think Zembla the most worthy of the golden fruit ; because it is 
indisputably an island, and lies opposite to a gulph near a continent, 
from which a great number of rivers descend into the ocean. He 
appears equally distressed among five nations, real and imaginary, to 
fix upon that, which the Greeks named Atlantes ; and his conclusion 
in both cases must remind us of the showman at Eton, who, having 
pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the world, and be¬ 
ing asked by the schoolboys, who looked through the glass, which 
was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and which 
the Great Mogul, answered eagerly, ‘which you please, young gentle¬ 
men, which you please.’ His letters, however, to Voltaire, in 
which he unfolds his new system to his friend, whom he had not 
been able to convince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general proposition, that arts and sciences had their source in Tar- 
tary, deserves a longer examination than can be given to it in this 
discourse; I shall, nevertheless, with your permission, shortly discuss 
the question under the several heads, that will present themselves 
in order. 

Although we may naturally suppose, that the numberless com¬ 
munities of Tartars some of whom are established in great cities, 
and some encamped on plains in ambulatory mansions, which they 
removb from pasture to pasture, must be as different in their features 
as in their dialects, yet, among those who have not emigrated into 
another country and mixed with another nation, we may discern a 
family likeness, especially in their eyes and countenance, and in that 
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configuaration of lineaments, which we generally call a Tartar ; 
but, without making anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants 
of the vast region before described have similar features, we may 
conclude from those, whom we have seen, and from the original 
portraits of Taimo'R and his descendants, that the Tartars in ge¬ 
neral differ wholly in complexion and countenance from the Hindus 
and from the Arabs : an observation, which tends in some degree 
to confirm the account given by modern Tartars themselves of 
their descent from a common ancestor. Unhappily their lineage 
cannot be proved by authentic pedigrees or historical monuments ; 
for all their writings extant, even those in the Moguldi»\ect, are long 
subsequent to the time of Mdhahmeo ; nor is it possible to distin¬ 
guish their genuine traditions from those of the Arabs, whose reli¬ 
gious opinions they have in general adopted. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, Khwdjah Rashi'd, surnamed Fad LU’LLAH, 
a native of Kaavin, compiled his account of the Tartars and Mon- 
gnh from the papers of one Po'la'd, whom the great grandson of 
Holacu' had sent into Tdtdrist&n for the sole purpose of collecting 
historical information ; and the commission itself shows, how little 
the Tartarian Princes really knew of their own origin. From this 
work of Rashi'd, and from other materials, Abu’lgha zi'. King of 
Khwdresm, composed in the language his Genealogical Histo¬ 
ry, which having been purchased from a merchant of Bokhdrd by 
some Swedish officers, prisoners of war in Siberia, has found its 
way into several European tongues : it contains much valuable mat¬ 
ter, but, like all MuHaMMEOan histories, exhibits tribes or nations 
as individual sovereings ; and, if Baron De Tott had not strangely 
neglected to procure a copy of the Tartarian history, for the ori¬ 
ginal of which he unnecessarily offered a large sum, we should pro¬ 
bably have found, that it begins with an account of the deluge taken 
from the Kordn, and proceeds to rank XuRC, Chi'n, TatA'R, and 
Mongal, among the sons of Ya’fet. The genuine traditional his¬ 
tory of the Tartars, in all the books that I have inspected, seems to 
begin with Ogho'z, as that of the Hindus does with Ra'MA : they 
pklace their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four thousand years be¬ 
fore Chengiz KHA's.who was born in the year 1164,and with whose 
reign their historical period commences. It is rather surprising, that 
M. Bailly, who makes frequent appeals to Etymological arguments. 
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has not derived Ogyces from Oghdz and Atlas from Altai, or the 
Golim mountain of Tartary: the Crttk terminations might have 
been rejected from both words ; and a mere transposition of letters 
is no difficulty with an Etymologist. 

My remarks in this address, gentlemen, wiH be confined to the 
period preceding Chengiz ; and, although the learned labours of 
M. De Goighes and the fathers ViSDELOU, Deuailla, and Gadbil, 
who have made an incomparable use of their Chinese literature, ex¬ 
hibit probable accounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet 
the old historians of China were not only foreign, but generally hos¬ 
tile, to them, and for both those reasons, either through ignorance or 
malignity, may be suspected of misrepresenting their transactions ; 
if they speak truth, the ancient history of the Tartars presents us, 
like most other histories, with a series of assassinations, plots, trea¬ 
sons, massacres, and all the natural fruits of selfish ambition. I should 
have no inclination to give you a sketch of such horrors, even if the 
occasion called for it; and will barely observe, that the first king of 
the Hyumnu’s or Huns began his reign, according to ViSDELOU, 
about three thousand five hundred and sixty years ago, not long after 
the time fixed in my former discourses for the first regular establish¬ 
ments of the Hindus and Arabs in their several countries. 

I. Our first inquiry, concerning the languages and letters of the 
Tartars, presents us with a deplorable void, or With a prospect as. 
barren and dreary as that of their deserts. The Tartars, in general, 
had no literature: (in this point all authorities appear to concur) the 
Turcs had no letters: the Huns, according to PROCOPIUS, had not 
even heard of them: the magnificent CHENGIZ, whose Empire in¬ 
cluded an area of near eighty square degrees, could find none of his 
own Afotigals,a.a the best authors inform us, able to write his dis¬ 
patches; and Tai'mu'R, a savage of strong natural parts and passion¬ 
ately fond of hearing histories read to him, could himself neither write 
nor read. It is true, that Ibnu Arabshah mentions a set of charac¬ 
ters called Dilbe-fin, which were used in Kkdtd - ‘he had seen them, 
he says, and found them to consist of forty^ne letters, a distinct 
symbol being appropriated to each long and short vowel, and to 
each consonant hard or soft, or otherwise varied in pronunciation 
but Khdth was in southern Tartary on the confines of India ; and, 
from bis description of the characters there in use, we canuot but 
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sospcct thcfn to have been those of Tibet, which are manifestly 
Indian, bearing a greater resemblance to those of Bengal than to 
Dh'andgnri. The learned and eloquent Arab adds, ‘that the Tatdrs 
of Khdtd write, in the Dilberjln letters, all their tales and histories, 
their journals, poems, and miscellanies, their diplomas, records of 
state and justice, the laws of Chengiz, their public registers and 
their compositions of every species: ’ if this be true, the people of 
AV/d/d must have been a polished and even a lettered nation ; and 
it may be true, without affecting the general position, that the 
Tartars were illiterate ; but iBNU Arabsha'H was a professed rhe¬ 
torician, and it is impossible to read the original passage, without full 
conviction that his object in writing it, was to display his power of 
words in a flowing and modulated period. He says further, that in 
the people of as he calls them,‘have a system of 

fourteen letters only, denominated from themselves OighM and 
those are the characters, which the are supposed by moat 

authors to have borrowed : Abu'L’ghaZI' tells us only, that ChengiZ 
employed the natives of EigMsrn& excellent penmen; but the Chinese 
assert, that he was forced to employ them, because he had no writers 
at all among his natural born subjects; and we are assured by many, 
that Kublaikha'm o'dered letters to be invented for his nation by 
a Tibetian, whom he rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. The 
small number of EigkM letters might induce us to believe, that they 
ynettZend or Pahlavi, which must have been current in that country, 
when it was governed by the sons of Feridu'm ; and, if the alphabet 
ascribed to the Etgkurians by M. Des Hautesrayes be correct, we 
may safely decide, that in many of its letters it resembles both the 
Zend and the Syriae, with a remarkable difference in the mode of 
connecting them ; but, as we can scarce hope to see a genuine speci¬ 
men of them, our doubt must remain in regard to their form and 
origin : the page, exhibited by Hyde as Khaidyan writing, is evi¬ 
dently a sort of broken Cnfic; and the fine manuscript at Oxford, 
from which it was taken, is more probably a Mendean work on some 
religious subject than, as he imagined, a code of Tartarian laws. 
That very learned man appears to have made a worse mistake in 
giving us for Mongol characters a page of writing, which has the 
appearance of fafanese or mutilated Chinese, letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we have every reason to believe, 
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had no written memorials, it cannot be thought wonderful, that their 
languages, like those of America, snould have been in perpetual 
fluctuation, and that more than fifty dialects, as Htde had been 
credibly informed, should be spoken between Moscow and China, by 
the many kindred tribes or their several branches, which are enu¬ 
merated by ArtTLGHA'zr'. What those dialects are, and whether 
they really sprang from a common stock, we shall probably learn 
from Mr. Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed by the 
Russian court; and it is from the Russians, that we must expect the 
most accurate information concerning their Asiatic subjects : I per¬ 
suade myself, that,if their inquiries be judiciously made and faithfully 
reported, the result of them will prove, that ail the languages pro¬ 
perly Tartarian arose from one common source ; excepting always 
the jargons of sUch wanderers or mountaineers, as, having long been 
devided from the main body of the nation, must in a course of ages 
have framed separate idioms for themseivs. The only Tartarian 
language, of which I have any knowledge, is the Turkish of Cons- 
tantmople, which is however so copious, that whoever shall know it 
perfectly, will easily understand, as we are assured by intelligent 
authors, the dialects of Tdtdristhn ; and we may collect from 
Abu'’LGHa^ZI’, that he would find little difficulty in the Calmac and 
the Mogul : I will not offend your ears by a dry catalogue of similar 
words in those different languages ; but a careful investigation has 
convinced me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues are severally 
descended from a common parent, so those of Tartary might be 
tracted to one ancient stem essentially differing from the two others. 
It appears,indeed, from a story told by ABU'^’LGHA'zi'jthat the Virdts 
and the Mongals could not understand each other; but no more can 
the Danes and the English, yet their dialects beyond a doubt are 
branches of the same Gothic tree. The dialect of the Moguls, in 
which some histories of Taimu'r and his descendants where origi¬ 
nally composed, is called in India, where a learned native set me 
right when I used another word Turd ; not that it is precisely the 
same with the Turkish of the Othmdnlu's, but the two idioms differ, 
perhaps, less than Swedish and German, or Spanish and Portuguese, 
and certainly less than Welsh and Irish : in hope of ascertaining 
this point, I have long searched in vain for the original works as¬ 
cribed to Taimu'r and Ba ber ; but all the Moguls, with whom I 
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have convened.in this couotiy, resemble the crow in one of their po- 
pufar fables, who. having long affected to walk like a pheasant, was 
unable after all to acquire the gracefulness of that elegant bird, and 
in the mean time unlearned his own natural gait: they have not 
learned the dialect of Ptrsia. but have wholly forgotten that of their 
ancestors. A very considerable part of the old Tartarian language, 
which in Asia would probably have been lost, is happily preserved 
tn Europe; and, if the groundwork of the western Turkish, when se¬ 
parated from the Persian and Arabic, with which it is embellished, 
be a branch of the lost Oghizian tongue, I can assert with confi¬ 
dence, that it has not the least resemblance either to Araik or Sans¬ 
crit, and must have been invented by a race of men wholly distinct 
from the Arabs or Hindus. This fact alone oversets the system of 
M. Baillt, who considers the Sanscrit, of which he gives in several 


places a most erroneous account, as ‘ a fine monument of his prinuval 
Scythians, the preceptors ef tnankind and planters of a sublime philo¬ 
sophy even in India;’ for he holds it an incontestable truth, that a 
language, wkick is dead, supposes a nation, which is destroyed; and 
he seems to think such reasoning perfectly decisive of the quesUon, 
without having recourse to astronomical arguments or the spirit of 
ancient institutions. for my part, I desire no better proof than that, 
which the language of the Brdhmans affords, of an immemorial and 
total difierence between the Savages of the Mountains, as the old 
Chinese justly called the Tartars, and the studious, placid, contem¬ 
plative inhabitants of these Indian plains. 


II. Ihtgeographical reasoning of M. Bailly may. perhaps, be 
thought equally shallow if not inconsistent in some degree with itself, 
• An adoration of the sun and of fire, says he. must necessarily have 
arisen in a cold region : therefore, it must have been foreign to India. 

Arabia ; therefore, it must have been derived from Tartary I 
No man, I behove, who has travelled in winter through Bahdr or has 
even passed a cold season at Calcutta within the tropic, can doub^ 
that the solar warmth is often desirable by all. and might have been 
considered as adorable by the ignorant, in these climates, or that the 
return of spring deserves all the salutaUons, which it receives from 
the Persmn and Indian poets ; not to rely on certain historical evi- 
dence. tlut Antarah, a celebrated warrior and bard, actually pe- 
luhed with cold on a mountain of Arabia. To meet, however; an 
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objection, which might naturally be madeto the voluntary settlement, 
and amazing population, of his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothesis of M. Buffon, who im¬ 
agines, that our whole globe was at first of a white heat, and has 
been gradually cooling from the poles to the equator ; so that the 
Hyptrbortm countries had once a delightful temperature, and 
Siberia itself was even hatter than the clitnate of our temperate zones, 
that is, was in too hot a climate, by his first proposition, for the 
primary worship of the sun. That the temperature of countries 
has not sustained a change in the lapse of ages, I will by no means 
insist; but we can hardly reason conclusively from a variation of 
temperature to the cultivation and diffusion of science; if as many 
female elephanu and tigresses, as we now find in Bengal, had for¬ 
merly littered in the Siberian forests, and if their young, as the earth 
cooled, had sought a genial warmth in the climates of the south, 
it would ndt follow, that other savages, who migrated in the same 
direction and on the same account, brought religion and philosophy, 
language and writing, art and science, into the southern latitudes. 

We are told by Abu'’VGHA'zi', that the primitive religion of 
human creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed 
in Tartary during the first generations from Ya FET, but was ex¬ 
tinct before the birth of Oghu'z, who restored it in his dominions; 
that, some ages after him, the Mongols and the Turcs relapsed into 
gross idolatry; but that Chbngiz was a Theist, and, in a conver¬ 
sation with the Muhamuudan Doctors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Deity to be unanswerable, while 
he contested the evidence of their Propliet’s legation. From old 
Greedan authorities we- learn, that the Massageta wortiiipped the 
sun ; and the narrative of an embassy from JUSTIM to xYit KhdkAn, 
or Emperor, who then resided in a fine vale near the source of the 
Irtish, mentions the Tartarian ceremony of purifying the Roman 
Ambassadors by conducting them between two fires: the Tartars 
of that age are represented as adorers of the four elements, and be¬ 
lievers in an invisible spirit, to whom they sacrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the festivals of some Tartarian 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a consecrated liquor on the statues 
of their Gods ; after which an attendant sprinkles a little of what 
remains three times toward the south in honour of fire, toward the 
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west and east in honour of water and air, and as often toward the 
north in honour of the earth, which contained the reliques of their 
deceased ancestors : now all this may be very true, without pro¬ 
ving a national affinity between the Tartars and Hindus; for the 
Arabs adored the planets and the powers of nature, the Arabs had 
carved images, and made libations on a black stone, the Art^s 
turned in prayer to different quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that theare a distinct race from the Tartars; 
and we might as well infer, that they were the same people, because 
they had each their Nomades, or wanderers for pasture, and because 
the Turemans, described by I BN u Arabsha'h and by him called 
Tdtdds, are, like most Arabian tribes, pastoral and warlike, hos¬ 
pitable and generous, wintering and summering on different plains, 
and rich in herds and flocks, horses and camels ; but this agreement 
in manners proceeds from the similar nature of their several deserts 
and their similar choice of a free rambling life, without evincing a 
community of origin, which they could scarce have had without 
preserving some remnant at least of a common language. 

Many Lamas, we are assured, or Priests of Bdddha, have been 
found settled in Siberia ; but it can hardly be doubted, that the 
Lamas had travelled thither from Tibet, whence it is more than 
probable, that the religion of the Bauddkds was imported into 
southern, or Chinese, Tartary ; since we know, that rolls of Tibetiau- 
writing have been brought even from the borders of the Caspian. 
The complexion of Buddha himself, which, according to the 
Hindus, was between white and ruddy, would perhaps have convin¬ 
ced M. Baillv, had he known the Indian tradition, that the last 
great legislator and God of the East was a Tartar ; but the Chineu 

consider him as a native of/n</<a, the insist, that he was 

born in a forest near Gayd, and many reasons may lead us to sus¬ 
pect, that his religion was carried from the west and the south to 
those eastern and northern countries, in which it prevails. On the 
whole we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of Indian rites and 
superstitions, or of that poetical mythology, with which the 
Sanscrit poems are decorated ; and we may allow the Tartars to 
have adored the Sun with more reason than any southern people, 
without admitting them to have been the sole original inventors 
of that universal folly: we maj’ even doubt the originality of their 
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veneration for the four elements, which forms a pricipal part of the 
ritual introduced by ZEK'ATasHT, a native of Rai in Persta, born 
in the reign of GUSHTASP, whose son Pash'UTEM is believed by the 
Firsts to have resided long in Tartary at a place called Cangidia, 
where a magnificent place is said to have been buift by the father 
of Cyrus, and where the Persian prince, who was a zealot in the 
new faith, would naturally have disseminated its tenets amount the 
neighbouring Tartars. 

Of any Philosophy, except natural Ethics, which the rudest 
society requires and experience teaches, we find no more vestiges 
in Asiatic Scythia than in ancient Arabia ; nor would the name of 
a Philosopher and a Scythian have been ever connected, if Ana- 
fiHAKSis and not visited Athens and lydia for that instruction, 
which his birthplace could not have afforded him; but Anacharsis 
was the son of a Greecian woman, who had taught him her lan¬ 
guage, and he soon learned to despise his own. He was unques¬ 
tionably a man of a sound understanding and fine parts ; and, 
among the lively sayings, which gained him the reputation of a 
wit even in Gruce, it is related by DIOGENES L«lbrtius, that, when 
an Athenian reproached him with being a S^thian, he answered : 
' my country is, indeed, a disgrace to me, but thou art a disgrace to 
thy country.* What his country was, in regard to manners and civil 
duties, we may learn from his fate in it; for when, on his return from 
Athens, he attempted to reform it by introducing the wise laws of 
his friend Soi,ON, he was killed on a hunting party with an arrow 
shot by his own brother, a Scythian Chieftain. Such was the phi¬ 
losophy of M. BaiUUY’s AtlanUs, the first and most enlightened of 
nations I We are assured, however, by the learned author of the 
Dabistdn, that the Tartars under ChenGIZ and his descendants 
were lovers of truth ; and would not even preserve their lives by a 
violation of it: De GuiGNES ascribes the same veracity, the parent 
of all virtues, to the Huns: and Strabo, who might only mean to 
lash the Greeks by praising Barbarians, as Horace extolled the 
wandering Scythians merely to satirize his luxurious countrymen, 
informs us, that the nations of Scythia deserved the praise due to 
wisdom, heroic friendship, and justice; and this praise we may 
readily allow them on his authority, without supposing them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 
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As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we know as 
little as of the Scythian DeoCALION, or of AbakIS the Hyperbore¬ 
an, and to whose story evet( HERODOTUS gave no credit, I lament, 
for many reasons, that, if ever they existed, they have not been pre¬ 
served : it is certain, that a system of laws, called Ydsdc, has been 
celebrated in Tartary since the time of ChenGIZ. who is said to 
have republished them in his empire, as bis institutions were after¬ 
wards adopted and enforced by Taimu'R ; but they seem to have 
been a common, or traditionary, law, and were probably not reduced 
Into writing, till ChengIZ had conquered a nation, who were able 
to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the 
Hindus being actually borrowed from Scythia, travellers must have 
discovered in that country some ancient monuments of them, such 
as pieces of grottesque sculture, images of the Gods and Avatdrs, 
and inscriptions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to those, which 
remain in every part of the western peninsula, or to those, which 
many of us have seen in Bahdr and at Bandras; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments of Tartarian anti¬ 
quity are a line of ramparts on the west and east of the Caspian, 
ascribed indeed by ignorant Muselmans to Vdji^' and MdjUj, or 
Gog and Magog, that is to the Scythians, but manifestly raised by 
a very different nation in order to stop their predatory inroads 
through the passes of Caucasus. The Chinese wall was built or 
finished, on a similar construction and for a similar purpose, by an 
£mperor, who died only iwo hundred and ten years before the 
beginning of our era ; and the other mounds were very probably 
constructed by the old Persians, though, like many works of un¬ 
known origin, they are given to Secander, not the Macedonian, 
but a more ancient Hero supposed by some- to have been JEMSHI'D. 
It is related, that pyramids and tombs have been found in Tdtdc- 
istdn, or western Scythia, and some remnants of edifices in the lake 
Sauan; that vestiges of a deserted city have been recently dis¬ 
covered by the Russians near the Caspian sea, and the Mouiitaiil 
of Eagles ; and that golden ornaments aoo utensils, figures of elks 
and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various kinds, and even 
implements for mining, but made of copper instead of iron, have 
beendug up in the country of the Tsh&dis; whence M. BailLT infers, 
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with great reason, the high antiquity of that people: but the high 
antiquity of the Tartars, and their establishment in that country 
near four thousand years ago, no man disputes ; we are inquiring 
into their ancient religion and philosophy, which neither ornaments 
of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove to have had an affinity with 
the religious rites and the sciences of India. The golden utensils 
might possibly have been fabricated by the Tartars themselves ; 
but it is possible too, that they were carried from Romt or from 
China, whence occasional embassies were sent to the Kings of 
Eigkkr. Towards the end of the tenth century the Chinese Em¬ 
peror dispatched an ambassador to a Prince, named Ersla'n, which, 
in the Turkish of Constantino^, signifies a Iton, who resided near 
the Golden Mountain in the same station, perhaps, where the 
Romans had been received in the middle of the sixth century ; the 
Chinese on his return home reported the Eighhris to be a grave 
people, with lair complexions, diligent workmen, and ingenious arti¬ 
ficers not only in gold, silver, and iron, but in jasper and fine stones; 
and the Romans had before described their magnificent recep¬ 
tion in a rich palace adorned with Chinese manufactures: but these 
times were comparatively modern ; and, even if we should admit, 
that the Eigkhris, who are said to have been governed for a period 
of two thousand years by an Tdecht, or soveregin of their own race, 
were in some very early age a literary and polished nation, it would 
prove nothing in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongols, and other 
savages to the north of Pekin, who seem in all ages, before 
Muhammed, to have been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without actual inspection of the manuscripts, that have been 
found near the Caspian, it would be impossible to give a correct 
opinion concerning them ; but one of them, described as written 
on blue silky paper in letters of gold and silver not unlike Hebrew, 
was probably a Tibetian composition of the same kind with that, 
which lay near the source of the Irtish, and of which Cassiako, I 
believe, made the first accurate version : another, if we may judge 
from the description of it, was probably modern Turkish; and 
none of them could have been of great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof, that 
the Tartars were themselves well-instructed, much less that they 
instructed the wot Id ; nor have we any stronger reason to conclude 
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•rom their general manners and character, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts ixi& scitnas: even of poetry, the most uni> 
veral and most natural of the fine arts, we find ho genuine speci¬ 
mens ascribed to them, except some horrible warsongs expressed 
in Persian Au'of Vend, and possibly invented by him After 
the conquest of Persia by the MongalSf their princes, indeed, en¬ 
couraged learning, and even made astronomical observations at 
Satnarkand; as the Tura became polished by mixing with the 
Persians and Arabs, though their very nature, as one of their own 
writers confesses, had before been like an incurable disUmper, and 
their minds clouded with ignorance: thus also the MancheU monarchs 
of China have been patrons of the learned and ingenious^ and the 
Emperor KlEN-LONG is, if he be now living, a fine Chinese poet. 
In all these instances the Tartars have resembled the Romans, who, 
before they had subdued Greece, were little better than tigers in 
war, and Pauns ox-Sylvans in science and art 

Before I left Europe, I had insisted in conversation, that the 
Tuenc, translated by Major Davy, was never written by Taimd'R 
himself, at least not as CiESAR wrote his commentaries, for one very 
plain reason, that no Tartarian king of his age could write at all; 
and, in support of my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'h, who, 
though justly hostile to the savage, by whom his native city, Damas¬ 
cus, had been ruined, yet praises his talents and the real geeatness 
of his mind, but adds; ** He was wholly illiterate ; he neither read 
nor wrote any thing ; and he knew nothing of Arabic; though of 
Persian, Turkish, and the Mogul dialect, he knew as much as was 
sufficient for his purpose, and no more: he used with pleasure to 
hear histories reAd to him, and so frequently heard the same book, 
that he was able by memory to correct and inaccurate reader.” 
This passage had no effect on the translator, whom great and learned 
men in India had assurea, it seems, that the work wal authentic, by 
which he meaned eomosed by the conqueror himself: but the great in 
this country might have been unlearned, or the learned might not 
have been great enough to answer any leading question in e manner 
that opposed the decleared inclination of a British inquirer; and, 
in either case, since no witnesses are named, so general a reference 
to them will hardly be thought conclusive evidence. On my part, I 
will name a Muulman, whom we all know, and who has enough 
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both of greatness and of learning to decide the question both im> 
partially and satisfactorily : the Nawwab MOZAFFER JANO inform¬ 
ed me of his own accord, that no man of sense in Hindusthn believ¬ 
ed the work to have been composed by TaIMU'r, but that his fa¬ 
vourite, surnamed Hindu Sha'h, was known to have written that 
book and others ascribed to his patron, after many confidential dis¬ 
courses with the Emir, and, perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his person ; a story, which Au' of Yezd, who attended 
the court of Taimu'r, and has given us a flowery panegyric in¬ 
stead of a history, renders highly probable, by confirming the latter 
part of the Arabian account, and by total silence as to the literary 
productions of his master. It is true, that a very ingenious but in¬ 
digent native, whom Daw supported, has given me a written me¬ 
morial on the subject, in which he mentions Taimu'r as the author 
of two works in Turkish ; but the credit of his information is over¬ 
set by a strange apocryphal story of a king of Yemen, who invaded, 
he says, the Emir's dominions, and in whose library the manuscript 
was afterwards found, and translated by order of Ali'shi'r, first 
minister of TaimU'r’s grandson ; and Major Daw himself, before 
he departed from Bengal, told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
finding in a very accurate and old copy of the Tusuc, which he de¬ 
signed to republish with considerable additions, a particular account, 
written unquestionably by TaimoX of his train death. No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to shake my opinion, that, the Moguls 
and Tartars, before their conquest of India and Persia, were wholly 
unlettered; although it may be possible, that, even witiiout art or 
science, they had, like the Huns, both warriors and lawgivers in 
their own country some centuries before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the 
north of India, the seats of it, I have reason to suspect, must have 
been Eighhr, Cashghar, Khati, Chin, Tanciu, and other countries of 
Chinese Tartary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fith de¬ 
grees of northern latitude; but I shall, in another discourse, produce 
my reasons for supposing, that those very countries were peopled by 
a race allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at least by their vicinity 
to India and China; yet in Tancht, which by some is annexed to 
Tibet, and even among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have no 
certain accounts of unconunon talents or great improvemenu: they 

K. 
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were famed, indeed, for the faithful discharge of moral duties, for a 
pacific disposition; and for that longevity, which is often the reward 
of patient virtues and a calm temper ; but they are said to have been 
wholly indifferent, in former ages, to the elegant arts and even to 
commerce; though Fadlu’LIAH had been informed, that, near the 
close of the thirteenth century, many branches of natural philosophy 
were cultivated in Cnm~cheu, then the metropolis of Serica, 

We may readily beiicve those, who assure us, that some tribes of, 
wandering Tartars had real skill in applying herbs and minerals to 
the purposes of medicine, and pretended to skill in magic ; but the 
general character of their nation seenas to have been this : they were 
professed hunters or fishers, dwelling on that account in forests or 
near great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by 
their cattle from station to station; they were dextrous archers, excel¬ 
lent horsemen, bold combatants, appearing often to flee in disorder 
for the sake of renewing their attack with advantage; drinking the 
milk of mares, and eating the flesh of colts ; and thus in many res¬ 
pects resembling the old Arabs, but in nothing more than in their 
love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing less than in a taste for 
poetry and the improvement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and,in my humble opinion, beyond con¬ 
troversy, that the far greater part of Asia has been peopled and im- 
roemorially possessed by three considerable nations, whom, for want 
of better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars ; each of 
them divided and subdivided into an infinite number of branches, and 
all of them so different in form and features, language, manners, and 
religion, that, if they sprang originally from a common root, they 
must have been separated for ages; whether more than three primi¬ 
tive stocks can be found, or, in other words, whether the Chinese, 
Japatuse, and Persians, are entirely distinct from them, or formed by 
their intermixture, I shall hereafter, if your indulgence to me conti¬ 
nue, dcligently inquire. To what conclusions these inquiries will lead. 
1 cannot yet clearly discern; but, if they lead to truth, we-shall not re¬ 
gret our journey through this dark region of ancient history, in which, 
while we proceed step by step, and follow every glimmering of cer¬ 
tain light, that presents itself, we must beware of those false rays and 
luminous vapours, which mislead Asiatic travellers by an apearance 
of water, but are found on a near approach to be deserts of sand. 
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DISCOURSE; 

ON THE 

PEHSIANS, 

Delivered 19TH February 1789. 

Gentlemen, 

^ TURN with delight from the vast mountains and barren deserts 
of Turin, over which we travelled last year with no perfect know¬ 
ledge of our course,and request you now to accompany me on a lite¬ 
rary journey through one of the most celebrated and most beautiful 
countries in the world ; a country, the history and languages of 
which, both ancient and mordern, I have long attentively stu¬ 
died, and on which I may without arrogance promise you more 
positive information, than I could possibly procure on a nation so 
disunited and so unlettered as the Tartars : 1 mean that, which 
Europeans improperly call Persia, the name i a single province 
being applied to the whole Empire of Irin, as it is correctly deno¬ 
minated by the present natives of it, and by all the learned Musel- 
mans, who reside in these British territories. To give you an idea 
of its largest boundaries agreeably to my former mode of describ¬ 
ing India, Arabia, and Tartary, between which it lies, let us begin 
with the source of the great Assyrian stream, Euphrates, (as the 
Greeks, according to their custom, were pleased to mi.scall the Forat) 
and thence descend to its mouth in the Green Sea, or Persian Gulf, 
including in our line some considerable districts and towns on both 
sides of the river; then, coasting Persia, properly so named, and other 
Iranian provinces, we come to the delta of the Stndhu or Indus ; 
whence ascending to the mountains of Cashghar, we discover its 
fountains and those of the Jaihitn, down which we are conducted 
to the Caspian, which formerly perhaps it entered, though it lose 
itself now in the sands and lakes of Khtvdrezm ; we next are led 
from the sea of Khosar, by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and 
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along the Caucasian ridges, to the shore of the Buxine, and thence, 
by the several Greecian s«as, o the point, whence we took our de¬ 
parture, at no considerable distance from the Mediterranean. We 
cannot but include the lower Asia within this outline, because it 
was unquestionably a part of the Persian, If not of the old Assy¬ 
rian, Empire; for we know, that it was under the dominion of 
Caikhosrau ; and DiODOROS, we find, asserts, that the kingdom 
of Trdk was dependent on Assyria, since Priam implored and 
obtained succours from his Emperor Teutames, whose name ap¬ 
proaches nearer to Tahmo RAS, than to that of any other Assyrian 
monarch. Thus may we look on Irdn as the noblest Island, {(or 
so the Greeks and the Ara&s would have called it), or at least as 
the noblest peninsula, on this habitable globe ; and if M. BaILLY 
had fixed on it as the Atlantis of PLATO, he might have supported 
his opinion with far stronger arguments than any, that he has ad¬ 
duced in favour of New Zembla: if the account, indeed, of the 
Atlantis be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utepian, fable, I should 
be more inclined to place them in Irdu than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may seem strange, that the ancient history of so distinguish¬ 
ed an Empire should be yet so imperfectly known ; but very satis¬ 
factory reasons may be assigned for our ignorance of it: the principal 
of them are the superficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, and 
the loss of Persian archives or historical compositions. That the 
Greecian writters, before XENOPHON, had no acquaintance with 
Persia, and that all their accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a para¬ 
dox too extravagant to be seriously maintained ; bu# their connec¬ 
tion with it in war or peace had, indeed, been generally confined to 
bordering kingdoms under feudatory princes ; and the first Persian 
Emperor, whose life and character they seem to have known with 
tolerable accuracy, was the great CVRUS, whom I call, without fear 
of contradiction, Caikhosrau ; for I shall then only doubt that the 
Khosrau of Firdausi' was the Cyrus of the first Greek histori¬ 
an, and the Hero of the oldest political and moral romance, when 
1 doubt that Louis Quatoru and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and 
the same French King ; it is utterly incredible, that two different 
princes of Persia should each have been born in a foreign and hos¬ 
tile territory; should each have been doomed to death in his infancy by 
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his maternal grandfather in consequence of portentous dreams, real 
or invented ; should each have been saved by the remorse of his 
destined murderer, and should each, after a similar education among 
herdsmen as the son of a herdsman, have found means to revisit his 
paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, after a long and trium¬ 
phant war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, should have restor¬ 
ed it to the summit of power and magnificence. Whether so roman¬ 
tic a story, which is the subject of an Epic Poem, as majestic 
and entire as the Iliad, be historically true, we may feel perhaps an 
inclination to doubt; but it cannot with reason be denied, that the 
outline of it related to a single Hero, whom the Asiatics, conversing 
with the father of European history, described according to their 
popular traditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet could 
not express : nor will a difference of names affect the question ; 
since the Greeks had little regard for truth, which they sacrificed 
willingly to the Graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears ; 
and, if they could render foreign words melodious, they were never 
solicitous to make them exact: hence they probably formed Cam- 
BVSES from Ca'mbakhsh, or Granting desires, a title rather than a 
name, and Xerxes from SHfRu'ri, a Prince and warrior in the 
Shdhndma,ox from Shi'rsha'h, which might also have been a title ; 
for the Asiatic Princes have constantly assumed new titles or epi¬ 
thets at different periods of their lives, or on different occasions ; 
a custom, which wt have seen prevalent in our own times both in Irdn 
and Hindustdn, and which has been a source of great confusion even 
in the scriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrences: both Greeks and 
Jews have in fact accommodated Persian names to their own arti¬ 
culation ; and both seem to have disregarded the native literature 
of Iran, without which they could at most attain a general and imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the country. As to the Persians themselves, who 
were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, they must have been 
acquainted with the history of their own times, and with the tradi¬ 
tional accounts of past ages ; but lor a reason, which will present¬ 
ly appear, they chose to consider Cayu MERS as the founder of their 
empire j and, in the numerous distractions, which followed the over¬ 
throw of DaIra ", especially in the great revolution on the defeat of 
TezDegird, their civil his''ories were lost, as those of India have 
unhappily been, from the solicitude of the priests, the only depo- 
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sitaries of their learning, to preserve their books of law and religion 
at the expense of all others: hence it has happened, that nothing 
remains of genuine Persian history before the dynasty of Sa'sa'N, 
except a few rustic traditions and fables, which furnished materials 
fur the Shdhiulmah, and which are still supposed to exist in the 
PaUaid language. The annals of the Pishdddi, or Assyrian, 
race must be considered as dark and fabulous ; and those of 
the Caydni family, or the Medes and Persians, as heroic and 
poetical; though the lunar eclipses, said to be mentioned by 
Ptolemy, fix the time of Gushtasp, the prince, by whom 
Zera TUSHT was protected ; of the Parthian kings descended from 
Aksuac or ArsacES, we know little more than the names ; but the 
Sdsdnfs had so long an intercourse with the Emperors of Ronu 
and Bysanttum, that the period of their dominion may be called an 
historical age. In attempting to ascertain the beginning of the 
Assyrian empire, we are deluded, as in a thousand instances, by 
natnes arbitrarily imposed : it had been settled by chronologers, that 
the first monarchy established in Persia was the Assyrian; and 
Newton, finding some of opinion, that it rose in the first century 
after the Flood, but unable by his own calculations to extend it 
farther back than uven hundred and ninety years before CHRIST, re¬ 
jected part of the old system and adopted the rest of it; conclud¬ 
ing, that the Assyrian Monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after SoLOMON, and that, in all preceding ages, the govern¬ 
ment of Irdn had been divided into several petty states and princi¬ 
palities. Of this opinion I confess myself to have been ; when, dis¬ 
regarding the wild chronology of the Muselmdns and Gabrs, I had 
allowed the utmost natural duration to the reigns of eleven 
Pishdddi kings, without being able to add more than a hundred 
years to Newton’s computation. It seemed, indeed, unaccount¬ 
ably strange, that, although AbraHAM had found a regular monarchy 
in Egypt, although the kingdom of Yemen had just pretensions to 
very high antiquity, although the Chinese, in the twelfth century be¬ 
fore our era, had made approaches at least to the present form of 
their extensive dominion, and although we can hardly suppose the 
first Indian monarchs to have reigned less than three thousand years 
ago, yet Persia, the most delightful, the most compact, the most de- 
Miable country of them all, should have remained for so many ages 
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unsettled and disunited. A fortunate discovery, for which I was first 
indebted to Mir Muhammed HaSAlN, one of the roost intelligent 
Muselmins in India, has at once dissipated the cloud, and cast a 
gleam of light on the primeval history of Irdn and of the human 
race, of which I had long despaired, and which could hardly have 
dawned from any other quarter. 

The rare and intersting tract on twelve different religions, entitled 
the Dahistdn, and composed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native 
of Cashmir, named MoHSAN, but distinguished by the assumed sur> 
name of Fa'NI', or Perishable, begins with a wonderfully curious 
chapter on the religion of Hu'SHANG, which was long anterior to 
that of Zera'TOSHT, but had continued to be secretly professed by 
many learned Persians even to the author’s time ; and several of the 
most eminent of them, dissenting in many points from the Gabrs, 
and persecuted by the ruling powers of their country, had retired to 
/«dM; where they compiled a number of books, now extremely 
scarce, which Mohsan had perused, and with the writers of which, 
or with many of them, he had contracted an intimate friendship: 
from them he learned, that a powerful monarchy had been establish¬ 
ed for ages in Irdn before the accession of Cato MERS, that it was 
called the Mahdbddian dynasty for a reason which wili soon be 
mentioned, and that many princes, of whom seven or eight only 
are named in the Dabistdn, and among them Mahbol, or MaHa' 
Beli, had raised their empire to the zenith of human glory. If we 
can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unexceptionable, 
the Iranian monarchy must have been the oldest in the world ; but 
it will remain dubious, to which of the three stocks, Mtndtt, Arabsan^ 
or Tartar, the first Kings of Irdu belonged, or whether they sprang 
from a fourth race distinct from any of the others ; and the$e are 
questions, which we shall be able, I imagine, to answer precisely, 
when we have carefully inquired into the languages and letters, reli¬ 
gion and philop/iy, and incidentally into the arts and sciences, of the 
ancient Persians 

1. In the new and important remarks, which 1 am going to offer, 
on the ancient languages and characUrs of Irdn, I am sensible, that 
you must give me credit for many assertions, which on this occasion 
it is impossible to prove ; for 1 should ill deserve your indulgent 
attention, if I were to abuse it by repeating a dry list of detached 
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words, and presenting you with a vocabulary instead of a disserta¬ 
tion ; but, since 1 have no system to maintain, and have not suffered 
imagination to delude my judgement; since I have habituated 
myself to form opinions of men and things from evidence, which is 
the only solid basis of civil, as experiment is of natural, knowledge ; 
and since 1 have maturely considered the questions which I mean 
to discuss ; you will not, I am persuaded, suspect my testimony, or 
think that I go too far, when I assure you, that I will assert nothing 
positively, which 1 am not able satisfactorily to demonstrate. When 
Muhsmmed was born, and Anu S)HI'rava'n, whom Ire calls the Just 
King, sat on the throne of two languages appear to have 

been generally prevalent in the great empire of Irdn; that of the 
Court, thence named Deri, which was only a refined and elegant 
dialect of the Pdrsl, so called from the province, of which Srhhds is 
now the capital, and that of the learned, in which most books were 
composed and which had the name of Paldavi, either from the Aewx, 
who spoke it in former limes, or from Paklu, a tract of land, which 
included, we are told, some considerable cities of Ircik : the ruder 
dialects of both were, and, I believe, still are, spoken by the rustics 
in several provinces ; and in many of thetn, as Hcrdt, Zdbiil, Slstan 
and othcis, distinct idioms were vernacular, as it happens in every 
kingdom of great extent. Besides the Pdrsl and Paklavl, a very 
ancient and abstruse tongue was known to the priests and philoso¬ 
phers, called the language of the Zend, because a book on religious 
and moral duties, which they held sacred, and which bore that name, 
had been writen in it; while the Pdzend, or comment on that work, 
was composed in Pahlavl, as a more popular idiom ; but a learned 
follower of Zera'tusHT, named Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta, 
where he bad lived with me as a Persian reader about three years, 
assured me, that the'letters of his prophet’s book were properly call¬ 
ed Zend, and the language, Avestd, as the woras of the Vddds are 
Sanscrit, and the characters, Ndgari; or as the old Saga’szad poems 
of Iseland were expressed in Runic letters : let us however, in com¬ 
pliance with custom, give the name of Zend to the sacred language of 
Persia, until we can find, as we shall very soon a fitter appellation 
for it. The Zend and the old Pahlavl are almost extinct in Irdn ; 
for among six or seven thousand Gabrs, who reside chiefly at Yead, 
and in Ctrmdn, there are very few, who can read Pahlavl, and scarce 
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•ny, who even botst of knowing: the Ztnd; while the Pdrsl, which 
remains almost pure in the Skdkndmah, has now become by the 
intermixture of numberless Arabic words, and many inperceptible 
changes, a new language exquisitely polished by a series of fine 
writers in prose and verse, and analc^ous to the different idioms 
gradually formed in Europe after the subversion of the Roman 
empire: but with modern Persian we have no concern in our present 
inquiry, which I confine to the ages, that preceded the Mohammedan 
conquest. Having twice read the works of Firdausi' with' great 
attention, since I applied myself to the study of old Indian litera- 
ture, I can assure you with confidence, that hundreds of PdrH 
nouns are pure Sanscrit, with no other change than such as may be 
observed in the numerous bkdshd's, or vernacular dialects, of India; 
that very many Persian imperatives are the roots of Sanscrit verbs ; 
and that eveti the moods and tenses of the Persian verb substantive,- 
which is the model of all the rest, are deducible from the Sanscrit 
by an easy and clear analogy : we may hence conclude, that the 
Pdrsl was derived, like the various Indian dialects, from the lan¬ 
guage of the Brdkmans ; and I must add, that in the pure Persian I 
find no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what proceeded from 
the known intercourse between the Persians and Arabs, especially 
in the time of Bahra M, who was educated in Arabia, and whose 
Arabic verses are still extant, together with his heroic line in Deri, 
which many suppose to be the first attempt at Persian versification 
in Arabian metre; but, without having recourse to other arguments, 
the composition of words, in which the genious of the Pereian de¬ 
lights, and which that of the Arabic abhors, is a decisive proof, that 
the Pdrsl sprang from an Indian, and not from an Arabian, stock. 
Considering languages as mere instruments of knowledge, and 
having strong reasons to doubt the existence of genuine books in 
Zend or PahJavi (especially since the well-informed author of the 
Dabistdn affirms the work of Zera TUSHT-to have been lost, and 
its place g pplied by a recent compilation) I had no inducement, 
though 1 had an opportunity, to learn what remains of those an¬ 
cient languages ; but I often conversed on them with my friend 
Bahman, and both of us were convinced after full consideration, 
that the Zend bore a strong resemblance to Sanscrit, and the 
Pahlavi to Arabic. He bad at my request translated into Pah/avi 

V 
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the fine inscription, exhibited in the Gulistin, on the diadem of 
CVRUS : and I had the patience to read the list of words from the 
Pdsend in the appendix to the Farhangi Jehdngiri ; this examina¬ 
tion ^ave me perfect conviction, that the Paklavi was a dialect of 
the Chaldaic ; and of this cnrious fact I will exhibit a short proof. 
By the nature of the Chaldean tongue most words ended in the 
first long vowel like shemid, heaven ; and that very word, unaltered 
in a single letter, we find in the Pdzend, together with lailid, night, 
meyd, water, nird, fire, mated, rain, and a multitude of others, all 
Arabic or Hebrew with a Chaldean termination : so samar, by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning trees, means in Hebrew to compose 
verses, and thence, by an easy transition, to sing, them ; and in 
Paklavi we see the verb zamruniten, to sing, with its forms aim- 
rinemi, I sing, and zamrdnld, he sang ; the verbal terminations of 
the Persian being added to the Chaldaic root. Now all those words 
are integral parts of the language, not adventitious to it like the 
Arabic nouns and verbals engrafted on modern Persian ; and this 
distinction convinces me, that the dialect of the Gabrs, which they 
pretend to be that of Zer\ TUSHT, and of which Bahman gave me 
a variety of written specimens, is a late invention of their priests, or 
subsequent at least to the Musebnan invasion ; for, although it may 
be possible, fhat A few of their sacred books were preserved, as be 
used to assert, in sheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells near 
Yezd, yet as the conquerors had not only a spiritual, but a politicair 
interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and indigaant race of irre- 
concilaUe conquered subjects, a long time must have elapsed, be¬ 
fore the bidden scriptures could have been safely brought to light, 
and few, who cojuld perfectly understand them, moat then have 
remained ; bdt, as they continued to profess among themselves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expedient for the Miheds to 
supply the lost or mutilated works of their legislator by new compo¬ 
sitions, partly from their imperfect recollection, and partly from such 
moral and religious knowledge, as they gleaned, most probably, 
among the CiristianSi with whom they had an intercourse. One 
rule we may fairly establish in deciding the question, whether the 
books of the modern Gabrs were anterior to the invasion of the 
Arabs ; when an Arabic noun occurs in them changed only by the 
spirit of the Chaldean idiom, as wtrta, for ward, a rose, dabd, far 
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dhahab, gold, or demin, for zemin, time, we majr allow it to have been 
ancient PakUnA ; but, when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, we may be sure, 
that the phrases, in which they occur, are comparatively modern ; 
and not a single passage, which Bahman produced from the books 
of his religion, would abide this test. 

We come now to the language of the Zend; and here 1 must 
impart a discovery, which I lately made, and from which we may 
uraw the roost interesting consequences. M. Anqubtil, who had 
the merit of undertaking a voyage to India, in his earliest youth, 
with no other view than to recover the writings of Zbra'TUSHT, and 
who would have acquired a brilliant reputation in France, if he had 
not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, 
which alienated the good will even of his own countr/men, has ex¬ 
hibited in his work, entitled Zenddvestd, two vocabularies in Zend 
and Pahlavi, which be bad found jn an approved collection of Rawd- 
ydl, or rradttienal Pieces, in modern Persian : of his Pahlavi no 
more needs be said, than that it strongly confirms roy opinion con¬ 
cerning the ChaUak origin of that language ; but, when I perused 
the Zend glossary, I was inexpressibly surprised to find, that six or 
seven words in ten were pure Sanscrit, and even some of their in¬ 
flexions formed by the rules of the Vydcaran ; as ynshtndcam, the 
genitive plural of yuskmad. Now M. AnqUETIL most certainly, and 
the Persian compiler most probably, had no knowledge of Sanscrit; 
and could not therefore, have invented a list of Sanscrit words: it 
is, therefore, an authentic list of Zend words, which had been pre¬ 
served in books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the language of 
the Zend was at least a dialect of the Sanscrit, approaching perhaps 
as nearly to it as the Prdcrit, or other popular idioms, which we know 
to have been spoken in India two thousand years ago. From all 
these facts it is a necessary consequence, that the oldest discover¬ 
able languages of Persia were Chaldaic and Sanscrit; and that, when 
they had ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend were de¬ 
duced from them respectively, and the Pdrsi either from the Zend, or 
immediately from the dialect of the Brdkmans ; but all had perhaps 
a mixture of Tartarain ; for the best lexicographers assert, that 
numberless words in ancient Persian are taken from the language of 
the dnunerians, or the Tartars of Kipchdk ; so that the three fami- 
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lies, whose lineage we have examined in former discourses, had left 
visible traces of themselves in Jrdn,long before the Tartars, and An^ 
had rushed from tbeir- deserts, and returned to that verjr country, 
from which in all probability they originally proceeded, and which 
the Hinaus had abandoned in an earlier age, with positive com¬ 
mands from their legislators to revisit it no more. I close this headf 
with observing, that no supposition of a mere political or commer¬ 
cial intercourse between the different nations will account for the 
Sanscrit and Ckaldaic words, which we find in the old Persian 
tongues ; because they are, in the first place, too numerous to have 
been introduced by such means, and, secondly, are not the names of 
exotic animals, commodities, or arts, but those of material elements, 
parts of the body, natural objects and relations, affections of the mind, 
and other ideas common to the whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever possessed and 
governed the country of IrUn, we should find on the very ancient 
ruins of the temple or palace, now called/Ae tArone o/JeusHl'U, 
some inscriptions in IHvandgari, or at least in the characters on the 
stones at EUphanta, where the sculpture is unquestionably Indian, 
or in those on the Staff of Fi'ru'z Sha'h, which exist in the heart 
of India ; and such inscriptions we probably should have found, if 
that edifice had not been erected after the migration of the Brdh- 
vtans from I(dn, and the violent schism in the Persian religion, of 
which we shall presently speak; for, although the popular name of 
of the building at Istakhr, or Persepolis, be no certain proof that it 
was raised in the time of JEmshi'd, yet such a fact might easily 
have been preserved by tradition, and we shall soon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was posterior to the reign of the Hindu 
monarchs: the cypresses indeed, which are represented with the 
figures in procession, might induce a reader of the Skdkndmah to 
believe, that the sculptures related to the new faith introduced by 
Zeka tusht ; but, as a cypress is a beautiful ornament, and as many 
of the figures appear inconsistent with the reformed adoration of 
fire, we must have recourse to stronger proofs, that the TaMii 
Jemshi'd was erected after Cayu'mers. The building has lately 
been visited, and the characters on it examined, by Mr. Franck- 
UN; from whom we learn, that NiEBOHR has delineated them with 
great accuracy : but without such testimony I should have suspect- 
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ed the correctness of the delineation ; because the Danish traveller, 
has exhibited two inscriptions in modern Persian^ and one of them 
from the same place, which cannot have been exactly transcribed : 
they are very elegant verses of Niza'mi' and Sadi' on the instability of 
humangrtatness, but so ill engraved or so ill copied, that, if I had not 
had them nearly by heart, I should not have been able to read them ; 
and M. Rousseau of Isfahan, who translated them with shameful 
inaccuracy, must have been deceived by the badness of the copy ; 
or he never would have created a new king Wakam, by forming 
one word of Jem and the particle prefixed to it. Assuming, however, 
that we may reason as conclusively on the characters published by 
Niebuhr, as we might on the monuments themselves, were they 
now before us, we may begin with observing, as Chardin had ob¬ 
served on the very spot, that they bear no resemblanee whatever to 
the letters used by the Gabrs in their copies of the Vendiddd : this 
I once urged, in an amicable debate with Bahman, as a proof, that 
the Zend letters were a modern invention ; but he seemed to hear 
me without surprise, and insisted, that the letters, to which I alluded, 
and which he had often seen, were monumental characters never 
used in books, and intended either to conceal some religious my¬ 
steries from the vulgar, or to display the art of the sculptor, like the 
embellished Cufic and Ndgarl on several Arabian and Indian mo¬ 
numents. He wondered, that any man could seriously doubt the 
antiquity of the Pahlavl letters ; and in truth the inscription behind 
the horse of Rustam, which NiEBUHR has also given us, is apparent¬ 
ly Pahlavl, and might with some pains be decyphered ; that charac¬ 
ter was extremely rude, and seems to have been written, like the 
Roman and the Arabic, in a variety of hands ; for I remember to 
have examined a rare collection of old Persian coins in the Museum 
of the great Anatomist, WILLIAM HUNTER, and, though I believed 
the legends to be Pahlavl, and had no doubt, that they were coins 
of Parthian kings, yet I could not read the inscriptions without wast¬ 
ing more time, than I had then at command, in comparing the 
iett>.rs and ascertaining the proportions,.in which they • severally 
occurred. The gross Pahlavl was improved by Zeba'tuSHT or his 
disciples into an elegant and perspicuous character, in which the 
Zenddvestd was copied; and both were written from the right hand 
to the left like other Chaldaic alphabets; for they are manifestly 
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both of Chaldean origin ; but the Zend has the singular advantage 
of expressing all the long and short vowels, by distinct marks, iii 
the body of each word, and all the words are distinguished by full 
points between them ; so that, if modern Persian were unmixed 
with Arabic, it might be written in Zend with the greatest conveni¬ 
ence, as any one may perceive by copying in that character a few 
pages of the Shdhndtnah. As to the unknown inscriptions in the 
place of Jemshi D, it may reasonably be doubted, whether they 
contain a system of letters, which any nation ever adopted ; in five 
of them the letters, which are separated by points, may be reduced 
to forty, at least I can distinguish no more essentially different; 
and they all seem to be regular variations and compositions of a 
straight line and an angular fgure like the head of a javelin, or a 
leaf (to use the language of botanists) hearted and lanced. Many of 
the Runic letters appear to have been formed of similar elements ; 
and it has been observed, that the writing at Persepolts bears a 
strong resemblance to that, which the Irish call Ogham : the word 
Agam in Sanscrit means mysterious knowledge; but I dare not 
affirm, that the two words had a common origin, and only mean 
to suggest, that, if the characters in question be really alphabetical, 
they were probably secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, 
of which the priests only had the key. They might, I imagine, be 
decyphered, if the language were certainly known ; but, in all the 
other inscriptions of the same sort, the characters are too complex, 
and the variations of them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be symbols of articulate sounds ; foV even the Ndgari 
system, which has more distinct letters than any known alpiiabet, 
consists only of forty-nine simple characters, two of which arc mere 
substitutions, and four of little use in Sanscrit or in anyv other lan¬ 
guage ; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by NiEBUHR 
must be as numerous at least as the Chinese keys, which are tnc 
signs of ideas only, and some of which resemble the old Persian let¬ 
ters at Istakhr ; the Danish traveller was convinced from his own 
observation, that they were written from the left hand, like all the 
characters used by Hutdu nations; but I must leave this dark 
subject, which 1 cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made 
by myself, that the square Chatdaie letters, a few of which are 
found on the Persitm rains, appear to have been originally the same 
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with the Divandgari, before the latter were enclosed, as we now 
see them, angular frames. 

II. The primeval religion of IrAn, if we rely on the authorities 
adduced by MohsaNI Fa'ni', was that, which NewTON calls the 
oldest (and it may justly be called the noblest) of all religions ; 
“ a firm belief, that One Supreme GOD made the world by his power, 
and continually governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love, and 
adoration of Him ; a due reverence for parents and aged persons ; 
a fraternal affection for the whole human species, and a cont passionate 
tenderness even for the brute creation.” A system of devotion so 
pure and sublime could hardly among mortals be of long duration ; 
and we learn from the that the popular worship of the 

Irdnians under Hu'SHAMG was purely Sabian ; a word, of which I 
cannot offer any certain etymology, but which has been deduced by 
grammarians from Sabd, a host, and, particularly the host of heaven, or 
the ulestial bodies, in the adoration of which the Sabian ritual is be¬ 
lieved to have consisted : there is a description, in the learned work 
just mentioned, of the several Persian temples dedicated to the Sun 
and Eanets, of the images adored in them, and of the magnificent 
processions to them on prescribed festivals, one of which is probab¬ 
ly represented by sculpture in the ruined city of Jemshid ; but the 
planetary worship in Persia seems only a pert ol a far more com¬ 
plicated religion, which we now find in these Indian provinces ; for 
MohsaN assures us, that, in the opinion of the best informed Per- 
iiaiw, who professed the faith of Hu'SHANG, distinguished from that 
of Zera'tusht, the first monarch of Irdn and of the whole earth 
was Maha'ba'd, a word apparently Sanscrit, who divided the people 
into four orders, the relious, the military, the commercial, and the ser¬ 
vile, to which he assigned names unquestionably the same in their 
origin with those now applied to the four primary classes of the 
Hindus. They added, that He received from the creator, and pro¬ 
mulgated among men, a sacred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Muselman author gives the Arabic title of desdtir, or regulations, 
but the original name of which he has not mentioned ; and that four- 
Uoi Maha'ba'DS had appeared or would appear in human shapes 
for the government of this world : now when we know, that the 
Hindus believe in fourteen Menu’s, or celestial personages with simi¬ 
tar fiioctioiu, the first of whom left a book of regulations or dofine 
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ordinaHcts, which they hold equ^l to the Vida, and the langnaife of 
which they believe to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the first corruption of the purest and oldest religion was the sys¬ 
tem of Indian Theology, invented by the Brdhmans and prevalent 
in these territories, where the book of MaHABAD or Meku is at 
this hour the standard of all religibus and moral duties. The 
accession of Cayo'mers to the throne of Penioi in the eighth or 
ninth century before CHRIST, seems to have been accompanied by 
a considerable revolution both in government and religion: he 
was most probably of a different race ftom the Mahdbildians, who 
preceded him, and began perhaps the new system of national faith, 
which Hitshang, whose name it bears, completed ; but the refor¬ 
mation was partial; for, while they rejected the complex polytheism 
of their predecessors, they retained the laws of MaHABaId, with a 
superstitious veneration for the sun, the planets, and fire; thus resem¬ 
bling the Hindu sects, called Saura's and Sdgnica’s. the second of 
which is very numerous at Banares where many agnikdtrds are 
continually blazing, and where the Sdgnica’s, when they enter on 
their sacerdotal office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood 
Semi, a fire which they keep lighted through their lives for their 
nuptial ceremony, the performance of solemn sacrifices, the obse¬ 
quies of departed ancestors, and their own funeral pile. This re¬ 
markable rite was continued by Zera TUSHT ; who reformed the 
old religion by the addition of genii, or angels, presiding over 
months and days, of new ceremonies in the veneration shown 
to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have received from 
heaven, and, above all, by establishing the actual adoration of One 
Supreme Bqing: he was born, according to Mohsan, in the district 
of Rai; and it was He, not, as Ammianus asserts, his protector 
GushtaSB, who travelled into India, that be might receive infor¬ 
mation from the Brdkmanr in theology and ethics. It is barely 
possible, that Pttbagoras knew him in the capital of Irak ; but 
the Grterian sage must then have been far advanced in years, and 
we have no certain evidence of an intercourse between the two 
philosophers. The reformed religion of Persia continued in force, 
till that country was subdued by the MusHmans; and, without 
studying the Zend, we have ample information concerning it in the 
oodero Persum writings of several, who professed it Bahhah 
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always named Zers tusht, with reverence ; but he was in truth a 
pure Theist, and strongly disclaimed any adoration of the fire or 
other elements; he denied, that the doctrine of two coeval principles, 
supremely good and supremely bad, formed any part of his faith ; 
and he often repeated with emphasis the verses of Firdausi on the 
prostration of CYRUS and his paternal grandfather before the 
blazing altar; “ Think not, that they were adorers of fire ; for that 
element was only an exalted object, on the lustre of which they 
fixed their eyes; they humbled themselves a whole week before 
God i and, if thy understanding be ever so little exerted, thou must 
acknowledge thy dependence on the being supremely pure.” In a 
story of Sadi, near the close of his beautiful Bustin, concerning 
the idol of So'mana t’h, or MahaDE'va, he confounds the religion 
of the Hindus with that of the Gnbrs, calling the Brdhmans not only 
Moghs, (which might be justified by a passage in the Mesnavi)\>Vit 
even readers of the Zend and Pdzend: now, whether this contusion 
proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot decide, but 
am as firmly convinced, that the doctrines of the Zend were dis¬ 
tinct from those of the Vida, as 1 am that the religion of the 
Brdhmans, with whom we converse every day, prevailed in Persia 
before the accession of CaYU MERS, whom the Pdrst’s, from respect 
to his memory, consider as the first of men, although they belibve 
in an universal deluge before his reign. 

With the religion of the old Persians their philosophy (or as 
much as we know of it) was intimately connected ; for they were 
assiduous observers of the luminaries, which they adored, and es¬ 
tablished, according to Mohsan, who confirms in some degree the 
fragments , of Berosus, a number of artificial cycles with distinct 
names, which seem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which 
the equinoxes appear to revolve : they are said also to have known 
the most wonderful powers of nature, and thence to have acquired 
the fame of magicians and enchanters; but I will only detain 
you with a few remarks on that metaphysical theology, which has 
been professed immemorially by a numerous sect of Persians and 
Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, and prevails even now 
among the learned Musehnans, who sometimes avow it without re¬ 
serve. The modern philosophers of this persuasion are called Siifis, 
either from the Greek woid for a sage, or from the woollen mautlc, 

c 
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which they uied to wear in some provinces of Pirsia: their funda¬ 
mental tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely but GoD: that 
the human sou! is an emanation from his essence, and, though 
divided fora time from its heavenly source, will be hnally re-united 
with it; that the highest possible happiness will arise from its 
reunion, and that the chief good of mankind, in this transitory 
world, consists in as perfect an union with the Eternal Spirit as 
the incumbrances of a mortal frame will allow ; that, for this pur¬ 
pose, they should break all connexion (or tadffuk, as they call it), 
with extrinsic objects, and pass through life without attackmentj, 
as a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely without the impediment 
of clothes; that they should be straight and free as the cypress, 
whose fruit is hardly perceptible, and not sink under a load, like 
fruit-trees attached to a trellis ; that, if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the soul, the idea of celestial beauty must over¬ 
whelm it in extatic delight; that, for want of apt words to ex¬ 
press the divine perfections and the ardour of devotion, we must 
borrow such expressions as approach the nearest to our ideas, and 
speak of Beauty and Love In a transcendent and mystical sense; 
that, like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax separated from 
its delicious honey, the soul of man bewails its disunion with vmAm- 
chofy music, and sheds ourning tears, like the lighted taper, wait¬ 
ing passionately for the moment of its extinction, as a disengage¬ 
ment from earthly trammels, and the means of returning to its 
Only Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter and more 
subtil metaphysics of the Su^s, which are mentioned in the Daiis- 
tda) is the wild and enthusiastic religion of the modern Persian poets ’ 
especially of the sweet Ha'fiz and the great Maulavi: such is the 
system of the Viddnti philosophers and best lyric poets of Indi^; 
and, as it was a sy.stem of the highest antiquity in both nations 
it may be added to the many other proofs of an iramemorial affi¬ 
nity between them. 

Ill. On the ancient monuments of Persian sculpture and at 
chitecture we have already made such observations, as were suff 
cient for our purpose ; nor will you be surprised at the diversity 
between the figures at Elephanta, which are manifestly Hindu, anf 
those at Persepolis, wKich are merely Sahan, If you concur wit', 
me in believing, that the Takhtt JemsMd was erected after tht 
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time of Cay? hers, when the Brdhmans had migfrated from Irdn, 
and when their intricate mythology had been superseded by the 
simpler adoration of the planets and of fire. 

IV. As-to the scitnces or arts of the old Persians, I have little 
to say; and no complete evidence of them seems to exist. Mohsan 
speaks more than once of ancient verses in the Paklavi language ; 
and Bahman assured me, that some scanty remains of them had 
been preserved : their music and painting, which Nizami' celebra¬ 
ted, have irrecoverably perished; and in regard to Ma"^ni' the 
painter and impostor, whose book of drawings called Artang, which 
he pretended to be divine, supposed to have been destroyed by the 
Chinese, in whose dominions he had sought refuge, the whole tale is 
too modern to throw any light on the questions before us concern¬ 
ing the origin of nations and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reasoning, 
that a powerful monarchy was established in Irin long before the 
Assyrian, or Piskdddi, government; that it was in truth a Hindu 
monarchy, though, if any choose to call it Cusian, Casdean, or 
Scythian, we shall not enter into a debate on mere names ; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history has been ingrafted on 
that of the Hindus, who founded the monarchies of Ayddkyet and 
Indraprestka ; that the language of the first Persian empire was 
the mother of the Sanscrit, and consequently of the Zend, and Parsi, 
as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the language of the 
Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi, and that the 
primary Tartarian language also had been current in the same em¬ 
pire ; although, as the Tartars had no books or even letters, we 
cannot with certainty trace their unpolished and variable idioms. 
We discover, therefore in Persia, at the earliest dawn of history, the 
three distinct races of men, whom we described on former occasions 
as possessors of India, Arabia, Tartary ; and, whether they were 
collected in Irin from distant regions, or diverged from it, as from 
a common centre, we shall easily determine by the following con¬ 
siderations. Let us observe in the first place the central position of 
Irdn, which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Irin only, but is remote from 
Tartary, and divided even from the skirts of India by a consider¬ 
able gulf; no country, therefore, but Persia seems likely to have 
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sent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asia: the SrdAmans 
could never have migrated from fndia to Irdn, because they are ex¬ 
pressly forbidden by their oldest existing laws to leave the region, 
which they inhabit at this day ; the Arabs have not even a tradi¬ 
tion of an emigration into Persia before Mohammed, nor had they 
indeed any inducement to quittheir beautiful and extensive domains; 
and, as to the Tartars, we have no trace in history of their departure 
from their plains and forests, till the invasion of the Medes, who, ac¬ 
cording to etymologists, were the sons of Madai, and even they were 
conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. The three races, 
therefore, whom we have already mentioned, (and more than three 
we have not yet found) migrated from Irdn, as from their common 
country ; and thus the Saxon chronicle, 1 presume from good au¬ 
thority, brings the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while 
a late very learned wrtter concludes, after all his laborious research¬ 
es, that the Goths or Seythians came from Persia; and another 
contends with great force, that both the Irish wad old Britons pro¬ 
ceeded severally from the borders of the Caspian ; a coincidence 
of conclusions from diflerent media by persons wholly unconnected, 
which could scarce have happened, if they were not grounded on 
solid principles. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Irdn, or Persia in its largest sense, was the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; which, 
in.stead of travelling westward only, as it has been fancifully sup- 
posed, or eastward, as might with equal reason have been asserted, 
were expanded in all directions to all the regions of the world, in 
which the Hindu race had settled under various denominations : but, 
whether Asia has not produced other races of men, distinct from 
the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any apparent 
diversity may not have sprung from an intermixture of those three 
in different proportions, must be the subject of a future inquiry. 
There is another question of more immediate importance, which yon, 
gentlemen, only can decide: namely, “ by what means we can pre¬ 
serve our Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced 
gradually to Its present (shall I say flourishing or languishing?) 
state.” It has subsisted five years without any expense to the mem¬ 
bers of it, until the first volume of our Transactions was published ; 
End the price of that large volume, if we compare the diflerent 
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values of money in Bengal and in England, is not more than equal 
to the annual contribution towards the charges of the Royal Society 
by each of its fellows, who may not have chosen to compound for it 
on his admission : this I mention, not from an idea that any of us 
could object to the purchase of one copy at least, but from a wish 
to inculcate the necessity of our common exertions in promoting 
the sale of the work both here and in London. In vain shall we 
meet, as4 literary body, if our meetings shall cease to be supplied 
with original dissertations and memorials ; and in vain shall we 
collect the most interesting papers, if we cannot publish them occa¬ 
sionally without exposing the Superintendents of the Company’s 
press, who undertake to print them at their own hazard, to the 
danger of a considerable loss : by united efforts the French have 
compiled their stupendous repositories of universal knowledge; 
and by united efforts only can we hope to rival tliem, or to diffuse 
over our own country and the rest of Europe the lights attainable 
by our Asiaiit Researches. 



IV. 

A LETTER from the late Henry Vansittart, Esq. 
To the President. 


Sir, 

Raving some tfme ago met, with a Persian abridgment, com¬ 
posed by Maulavl KHAIRU’DDI'N. of the dsrdrul afdgkinah, or 
the secrets of the Afghans, a book written in the Pushto language 
by Husain, the son of Sa'bir, the son of Khizr, the disciple of 
Hanrat Sha'h KaSIM Sulaimdni, whose tomb is in Chundrgur, ! 
was induced to translate it. Although it opens with a very wild des¬ 
cription of the origin of that tribe, and contains a narrative, which 
can by no means be offered upon the whole as a serious and probable 
history, yet I conceive, that the knowledge of what a nation suppose 
themselves to be, may be interesting to a Society like this, as well 
as of what they really are : indeed the commencement of almost 
every history is fabulous ; and the most enlightened nations, after 
they have arrived at that degree of civilization and importance, which 
has enabled and induced them to commemorate their actions, have 
always found a vacancy at their outset, which invention, or at best 
presumption, must supply. Such fictions appear at first in the 
form of traditions ; and, having in tfiis shape amused successive 
generations by a gratification of their national vanity, they are 
committed to writing, and acquire the authority of history. 

As a kingdom is an assemblage of component parts, condensed 
by degrees, from smaller associations of individuals, to their general 
union, so history is a combination the of transactions not only of the 
different tribes, but even of the individuals of the nation, of which 
it treats: each particular narrative in such a genera'l collection 
must be summary and incomplete. Biography therefore, as well 
as descriptions of the manners, actions, and even opinions of such 
tribes, as are connected with a great kingdom, are not only enter¬ 
taining in themselves, but useful; as they explain and throw a 
light upon the history of the nation. 
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Under these impressions, I venture to lay before tht Society 
the translation of an abridged history of the Afghans, a tribe at 
different times subject to, and always connected with, the kingdoms 
of Persta and Htndustin. I also submit a specimen of their lan¬ 
guage, which is called by them Pukhto; but this word is softened 
in Ptrsian into Pushto. 


I am, Sir 

With the greatest respect. 

Your most obedient humble se-vanf. 

HENRY VANSITTART. 


Calcutta, March j, 1784 .. 



On the DESCENT o/tke AFGHANS from the JEWS. 

^HE Afghans, according to their own traditions, are the posterity 
of Melic Ta'lu't (king Saul) who, in the opinion of some, was 
a descendant of JudaH, the son of Jacob, and according toothers, 
of Benjamin, the brother of JoSEfH. 

In a war, which raged between the children of Israel and the 
AmaUkites, the latter, being victorious, plundered the Jews, and ob¬ 
tained possession of the ark of the covenant. Considering this the 
God of the Jews, they threw it into fire, which did not affect it They 
afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, but without success: 
every individual, who treated it with indignity, was punished for his 
temerity. They ‘hen placed it in their temple, but all their idols 
bowed to it. At length they fastened it upon a cow, which they 
turned loose in the wilderness. 

When the prophet Samuel arose, the children of Israel said to 
him : “ we have been totally subdued by the Amalekttes, and have 
no king Raise to us a king, that we may be enabled to contend 
for the glory of God.” SaMUEL said : " in case you are led out to 
battle, are you determined to fight ?” They answered ; “ what has 
befallen us. that we should not fight against infidels ? That nation 
has banished us from our country and children.” At this time the 
Angel Gabriel de.scended, and, delivering a wand, said ; ” it is the 
command of God, that the person, whose stature shall correspond 
with this wand, shall be king of Israel.” 

Melic Ta LU T was at that time a man of inferior condition, 
and performed the humble employment of feeding the goats and 
cows of others. One day a cow under his charge was accidentally 
lost. Being disappointed in his searches, he was greatly distressed, 
and applied to SamueL, saying, " I have lost a cow, and do not pos¬ 
sess the means of satisfying the owner. Pray for me, that 1 may be 
extricated from this difficulty." Samuel, perceiving that he was a 
man of lofty stature, asked his name He answered TaLU't. 
Samuel then said : “ Measure Ta'lu T with the wand, which the 
Angel Gabriel brought.” His stature was equal to it. Samuel 
then said: “God has raised TaLUT to be your king.” The chil- 
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dren of Isratl answered; ” we are greater than our king. We are men 
of dignity, and He is of inferior condition. How shall He be our 
king." Samuel informed them, they should know, that God had 
constituted Ta'lu't their king, by his restoring the ark of the cove* 
nant. He accordingly restored it, and they acknowledged him their 
sovereign. 

After Ta Lu't obtained the kingdom, he seized part of the terri¬ 
tories of Jalu't, or Goliah, who assembled a large army, but was 
killed by David. Ta'ld'T afterwards died a martyr in a war agaiust 
the infidels ; and God constituted David king of the Jews. 

Melic Ta lu'T had two sous, one called Bbrkia, and the other 
Irmia, who sOrvcd David, and were beloved by him. He sent them 
to fight against the infidels ; and, by God’s assistance, they were 
victorious. 

The son of Berkia was called Afgh'ah, and the son of Irmia 
was named UsBEC. Those youths distinguished themselves in the 
reign of David, and were employed by SOLOMON. Afch^an was 
distinguished by his corporal strength, which struck terror into 
Demons and Genii. USBEC was eminent for bis learning. 

Afghan used frequently to make excursions to the mountains ; 
where his progeny, after his death, established themselves, lived in 
a state of independence, built forts, and exterminated the infidels. 

When the select of creatures, MUHAMMED, appeared upon earth, 
his fame reached the Afgb'ans, who sought him in multitudes under 
their leaders Kha lid and Abdul Rashi'D, sons of Wal'id. The 
prophet honoured them with the most gracious reception, saying : 
" Come, O Mulitc, or Kings; ” whence they assumed the title of 
MeliCt which they enjoy to this day. The prophet gave them his 
ensigu, and said, that the faith would be strengthened by them. 

Many sons were born of KhaIid, the son of WaL^ID, who signa¬ 
lized themselves in the presence of the prophet, by figirting against 
thf infidels. Muhammed honoured and prayed for them. 

In the reign of Sultan Maumu'd of Ghaenah. eight men arrived, 
of the posterity of Kha LID the son of Wal'id, whose names were 
Kalun, Alun, Daud, Yalua, Ahmed, Awin, and Ghazi . The 
Sultan was much pleased with them, and appointed each a com¬ 
mander in his army. He also conferred ou tliem the offices of 
Vatir and VahUi Mnllak, or Regent of the Empire. 

H 
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Wherever they were stationed, they obtained possession of the 
country, built mosques, and overthrew the temples of idols. They 
increased so much, that the army of MaHMu'd was chiefly compos¬ 
ed of Afghans. When Herhind, a powerful prince of Hindustan, 
meditated an invasion of Ghaznah, Sultan Mahmu'o dispatched 
against him the descendants of Kha1.ID with twenty thousand 
horse: a battle ensued ; the Afghans made the attack ; and, after a 
severe engagement, which lasted from daybreak till noon, defeated 
Herhind, killed many of the infidels, and converted some tq the 
Muhamnudan faith. 

The Afghhns now began to establish themselves in the moun¬ 
tains ; and some settled in cities with the permission of Sultan 
MaHMuId. They framed regulations, dividing themselves into four 
classes, agreeably to the following description. The first is the purs 
class, consisting of those, whose fathers and mothers were Afghans. 
The second class consists of those, whose fathers were Afghans, and 
mothers of another nation. The third class contains those, whose 
mother were Afghans, and fathers of another nation. The fourth 
class is composed of the children of women, whose mothers were 
Afghans, and fathers and husbands of a different nation. Persons, 
who do not belong to one of the classes, are not called Afghans, 

After the death of Sultan Mahmu'd they made another settle¬ 
ment in the mountains. Shiha'boddi^n Gauri, a subsequent Sultan 
of Ghaznah, was twice repulsed from Hindustan. His Vazlr assem¬ 
bled the people, and asked, if any of the posterity of KhaIlid were 
living. They answered : “ Many now live in a state of indepen¬ 
dence in the mountains, where they have a considerable army.’’ The 
Vazir requested them to go to the mountains, and by entreaties 
prevail on the Afghans to come ; for they were the descendants of 
companions of the prophet. 

The inhabitants of Ghaznah undertook this embassy, and, by en¬ 
treaties and presents, conciliated the minds of the Afghans, who 
promised to engage in the service of the Sultan, provided he would 
himself come, and enter into an agreement with them. The Sultan 
visited them in their mountains ; honoured them ; and gave them 
dresses and other presents. They supplied him with twelve thou¬ 
sand horse, and a considerable army of infantry. Being dispached 
by the SulUo beCara his own army, they took DM, killed Sov 
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PahTOORA the King, his Ministers and Nobles, laid waste the city, 
and made the infidels prisoners. They afterwards exhibited nearly 
the same scene in Canauj. 

The Sultan, pleased by the reduction of those cities, conferred 
honours upon the Afghins. It is said, that he then gave them the 
titles of Patin and Khdn; the word Patdn is derived from the 
Hindi verb Paitnd, to rush, in allusion to their alacrity in attacking 
the enemy. The Patans have greatly distinguished themselves in 
the history of Hindustan, and are divided into a variety of sects. 

The race of Afghdns possessed themselves of the mountain of 
Solomon, which is near Kandahdr, and the circumjacent country, 
where they have built forts: this tribe has furnished many kings. 
The following monarchs of this race have sat upon the throne of 
Dthll: SulUn BeMoU, Afghan Lod'i, Sultan SecaNDER, Sultan 
Ibra'him, Shi'r Sh'ah, Islam Sh'ah,Adil Shah S'ur. They 
also number the following kings of Gaur: Solaim'an Shdh Gurean), 
BaYa;^ID Shah, and Kutb Shah ; besides whom their nation has 
produced many conquerors of Provinces. The Afghans are called 
Solaimdni, either because they were formerly the subjects of 
Solomon, king of the Jews, or because they inhabit the mountain of 
Solomon. 

The translation being finished, 1 shall only add, that the coun¬ 
try of the Afghdns, which is a province of Cdbul, was originally called 
Roh, and from hence is derived the name of the Rohillahs. The 
city, which was established in it by the Afghans, was called by them 
Paishiotr, or Paishhr, and is now the name of the whole district. 
The sects of Afghans, or Patdms, are very numerous. The princi¬ 
pal are these: Lod\, Lohauni, Sir, Serwdni, Yisufzihl, Bangish, 
Dilataul, Khatti, Yasin, Khail, and Baloje. The meaning of Zthi 
is offspring, and of KhaU, sect. A very particular account the 
Afghans has been written by the late H aViz Rahmat Khdn, a chief 
of the RohiUahs, from which the curious reader may derive much in¬ 
formation. They are Mustlmans, partly of the Sunni, and partly of 
the Shiah persuation. They are great boasters of the antiquity of 
their origin, and reputation of their tribe, but other Mustlmans en¬ 
tirely reject their claim, and consider them of modern, and even base, 
extraction. However, their character may be collected from his¬ 
tory. They have diitmguisbed themselves by their courage, both 
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singly and unitedly, as principals and auxiliaries. They have con¬ 
quered for their own princes and for foreigners, and have always been 
considered the main strenth of the army, in which they have served. 
As they have been applauded for virtues, they have also been re* 
proached for vices, having sometimes been guilty of treachery, and 
even acted the base part of assassins. 

A SPECIMEN of the Pushto Language. 

Cf W (J I J lb 
/ ^ 

v/):? > i^ * 

By the oppression of tyrannical rulers. 

Fire, the grave, and Paiskir, all three have been rendered equal. 

• ji ^3 O’ ■* /; ^ 

With respect to prayers enjoined by the Sunnak, they are remitted. 

It is thus expressed in the reports. 


If a man perform them, it is very laudable. If he do not perform 
them, it is no crime in him. 
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If the disposition be not good, 0 Minh^ 

What difference is there between a Sayytdvi^ a Brdhmant 




NOTE by the President. 

^HIS account of the Afgkins may lead to a very interesting diKO> 
very. We learn from Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wander. 
Ing journey, came to a country called Arsartth; where, we may 
suppose, they settled: now the Afghins are said by the best Fersim 
historians to be descended from the Jews; they have traditions a- 
mong themselves of such r descent; and itis even asserted, that their 
families are distinguished by the names of Jezoisk tribes, although, 
since their conversion to the hlgm, they studiously conceal their 
origin; the Pushto language, of which I have seen a dictionary, has 
a manifest resemblance to the Chaliaic ; and a considerable district 
under their dominion is called Hazdreh. or Has4ret, which might 
easily have oeen changed into the word used by Esdras. I strongly 
recommend an inquiry into the literature and history of the Afghans. 



V. 


REMARKS on the Island of Hinzuan or Johanna. 

By the President. 

^INZUA'N (a name, which has bean gradually corrupted into 
Anzuamt, AnjuaH,JuaHny, AnA Jo/tanna) governed about 

two centuries by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a curious instance 
of the slow approaches toward civilization, which are made by a 
small community, with many natural advantages, but with few means 
of improving them. An account of this island, in which we 

hear the language and see the manners of Arabia, may neither be 
uninteresting in itself, nor foreign to the objects of inquiry proposed 
at the institution of our Society. 

On Monday the 28 th of July 1783 , after a voyage, in the Crocodile, 
of ten weeks and two days from the rugged islands of Cape Verd, 
our eyes were delighted with a prospect so beautiful, that neither a 
painter nor a poet could perfectly represent it, and so cheering to us, 
that it can justly be conceived by such only, as have been in our 
preceding situation. It was the sun rising in full splendour on the 
isle of Mftydta (as the seamen called it) which we had joyfully distin¬ 
guished the preceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and which 
now appeared at no great distance from the windows of our cabin ; 
while Htmudn, for which we had so long panted, was plainly dis¬ 
cernible a-head, where its high lands presented themselves with re¬ 
markable boldness. The Weather was fair ; the water, smooth ; and 
a gentle breeze drove us easily before dinner-time round a rock, on 
which the BrUliantiXtwiV just a year before, into a comodious road*, 
where we dropped our anchor early in the evening; we had seen 
Mohila, another sister island, in the course of the day. 

The frigate was presently surrounded with canoes, and the deck 
soon crowded with native of all ranks, from the high born chief, who 
washed linen, to the half-naked slave, who only paddled. Most of 
them had letters of recommendation from Englishmen, which none 
of them were able to read, though they spoke English intelligibly; 

* Lat. la*. 10 47*. S. Loos. 44 *- Si' 5*. E. kjt Uw Mailct. 
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and iome appeared vain of titles, whidi our countrymen had given 
tnem in play, according to their supposed stations: we had Lords, 
Dukts, and Princts on board, soliciting our custom and importuning 
us for presents. In fact they were too sensible to be proud of emp¬ 
ty sounds, but justly imagined, that those ridiculous titles would 
serve as marks of distinction, and, by attracting notice, procure for 
them something substantial. The only men of real consequence in 
the island, whom we saw before we landed, were the Governor 
Abdullah, second cousin to the king, and his brother Alwi', with 
their several sons; all of whom will again be particularly men¬ 
tioned : they understood Arabic, seemed zealots in the Moham¬ 
medan fr.ith, and admired my copies of the Alkoran ; some verses 
of which they read, whilst Alwi' perused the opening of another 
Arabian manuscript, and explained it in English more accurately 
than could have been expected. 

The next morning showed us the island in all its beauty ; and 
the scene was so diversified, that a distinct view of it could hardly 
have been exhibited by the best pencil: you must, therefore, be 
satisfied with a mere description, written on the very spot and com¬ 
pared attentively with the natural landscape. We were at anchor 
in a fine bay, and before us was a vast amphitheatre, of which you 
may form a general notion by picturing in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in size and figure, and then supposing them 
to be thrown together, with a kind of artless symmetry, in all 
imaginable positions. The back ground was a series of mountains, 
one of which is pointed, near half a mile perpendicularly high 
from the level of the sea, and little more than three miles 
from the shore ; ail of them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquisite verdure. I had seen many a mountain 
of a stupendous height in Wales and Swisserland, but never saw 
one before, round the bosom of which the clouds were almost con¬ 
tinually rolling, while its green summit rose flourishing above them, 
and received from them an additional brightness. Next to this dis¬ 
tant range of hills was another tier, part of which appeared charm¬ 
ingly verdant, and part rather barren; but the contrast of colours 
changed even this nakedness into a beauty: nearer still were innu¬ 
merable mountains, or rather cliffs, which brought down their verdure 
and fertility quite to the beech ; so that every shade of green, the 
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sweetest of colours, wu displayed at one view by land and by water; 
But nothing conduced more to the variety of this enchanting pros¬ 
pect, than the many rows of palm-trees, especially the tail and grace¬ 
ful Arua’s, on the shores, in the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, 
where one might almost suppose them to have been planted regular¬ 
ly by design. A more beautiful appearance can scarce be conceived, 
than such a number of elegant palms In such a situation, with luxu¬ 
riant tops, like verdant plumes, placed at tust intervals, «nd showing 
between them part of the remoter landscape, while they left the rest 
to be supplied by the beholder’s imagination. The town of Mafia- 
midb lay on our left, remarkable at a distance for the tower of the 
principal mosque, which was built by Hali'mah, a queen of the 
Island, from whom the present king is descended: a little on our right 
was a small town, called Bantdni, Neither the territory of Niu, with 
its olives, date-trees, and cypresses, nor the isles of Hieres, with, their 
delightful orange-groves, appeared so charming to me, as the view 
from the road of Hinaidn ; which, nevertheless, is far surpassed, as 
the Captain of the Crocodile assured ns by many of the islands in the 
southern ocean. If life were not too short for the comolete discharge 
of all our respective duties, public and private, and for the acquisir 
tion even of necessary knowledge in any degree of perfection, with 
how much pleasure and improvement might a great part of it be 
spent in admiring the beauties of this wonderful orb, and contem¬ 
plating the nature of man in all its varieties 1 

We hastened to tread on firm land, to which we had been so 
long disused, and went on shore, after breakfast, to see the town, 
and return the Governor s visit As we walked, attended by a crowd 
of natives, 1 surprised them by reading aloud an Araik inscription 
over the gate of a mosque, and still more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four sentences, which were written very distinctly on the 
wall, signifying, “ that the world was given us for our own edifica¬ 
tion, not for the purpose of raising sumptuous buildings ; life, for 
the discharge of moral and religious duties, not for pleasurable in¬ 
dulgences; wealth, to be liberally bestowed, not avaritiously hoard¬ 
ed ; and learning, to produce good actions, not empty disputes.” 
We could not but respect the temple even of a false prophet, in 
which we found such excellent morality: we saw nothing better 
among the Romish trumpv^ry in the diorch at Madera. When we 
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came to Abdullah's house, we wese conducted through a small 
court-yard into an open room, on each side of which was a large and 
convenient sofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark recess, over 
which a chintz counterpoint hung down from the ceiling: this is the 
general form of the best rooms in the island; and most of the toler¬ 
able houses have a similar apartment on the opposite side of the court, 
that there may be at all hours a place in the shade for dinner or for 
repose. We were entertained with ripe dates from Yemen, and the 
milk of cocoanuts ; but the heat of the room, which seemed acces- 
sible to all, who chose to enter it) and the scent of musk or civet, 
with which it was perfumed, soon made us desirous of breathing a 
purer air; nor could I be detained long by the Arabic manuscripts, 
which the Governor produced, but which appeared of little use, and 
consequently of no value, except to such as love mere curiosities: 
one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law of the Mohammedans, 
I would gladly have purchased at a just price; but he knew not 
what to ask, and I knew, that better books on that subject might bo 
procured in Bengal. He then oflered me a black boy for one of 
my Alkorans, and pressed me to barter an Indian dress, which he 
had seen on board the ship, for a cow and calf: the golden slippers 
attracted him most, since his wife, he said, would like to wear them; 
and, for that reason, 1 made him a present of them; but had destined 
tlie book and the robe for his superior. No high opinion' could be 
formed of Sayyad A «DULL*H, who seemed very eager for gain, and 
very servile where he expected it. 

Our next visit was to Shaikh Sa'LIM, the king’s eldest son ; and, 
if we had seen him first, the state of civilization in HinsMn would 
have appeared at its lowest ebb : the worst English hackney in the 
worst stable is better lodged, and looks more princely than this 
heir apparent; but, though his mien and apparel were extremely 
savage, 5 ’et allowance should have been made for his illness ; which, 
as we afterwards learned, was an abscess in the spleen, a disorder 
not uncommon in that country, and frequently cured, agreeably to 
the Arabian practice, by the actual cautery. He was incessantly 
chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with shell-lime ; a custom borrow¬ 
ed, I suppose, from the Indians, who greatly improve the composi¬ 
tion with spices and betel-leaves, to which they formerly added 
camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, butnot,! think, to so great 
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an excess. Prince Sa'uit fron time to time gaaod at himself with 
complacency in a piece of broken looking-glass, whidi was gined on 
a small board ; a specimen of wretchedness, which we observed in 
no other house; but many circumstances convinced ns, that the 
apparently low condition of his royal highness, who was not on bad 
terms with his father, and seemed not to want authority, proceeded 
wholly from his avarice. His brother HailDtJLLAR, who generally 
resides in the town of DomSni, has a very different character, being 
esteemed a man of worth, good sense, and learning ; he had come, 
the day before, to Matsamido, on hearing that an Enf^ish frigate 
was in the road; and I, having gone out for a few minntes to read an 
Arabic inscription, found him, on my return, devonring a mMus- 
cript, which 1 had left with some of the company. He is a KdJi, 
or Mohammedan judge; and, as he seemed to have more knowledge 
than his countrymen, I was extremely concerned, that I had so 
little conversation with him. The king. Shaikh AhwTED, has a 
younger son, named AbdullaH, whose usual residence is in the 
town of W^tni, which Ite seldom leaves, as the state of his health 
is very infirm. Since the succession to the title and anthority of 
Snitdn is not unalterably fixed in one line, but requires confirma¬ 
tion by the chiefs of the island, it is not improbable, that they may 
hereafter be conferred on priiKe HamdULLAH. 

A little beyond the hole, in which SlLIM received us, was his 
Ar<ifwiir,ortheapartment of his women, which he permitted us all to 
see, not through politeness to strangers, as we believed at first, but, 
as I learned afterwards from his own lips, in expectation of a present; 
we saw only two or three miserable creatures with their heads 
covered, while the favourite, as we supposed, stood behind a coarse 
curtain, and showed her ankles under it loaded with silver rings ; 
which, if she was capable of reflection, she must have considered as 
glittering letters rather fnan ornaments; but a rational befog would 
have preferred the condition of a wild beast, exposed to perils md 
hunger in a forest, to the spkndid misery of being wjfe or mistress 
to Sa'LIM. 

Before wo mturned, Alwi' was desirous cf showing roe his 
books; but iho day WM too far advanced, and I promised to visit 
him some other morntug: Tlie governor, however, prevailed on M 
to set kh piaoa io the cooutry where he invited na to din> the next 
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d»y: the walk was extremely pleasant from the town to the side of 
a rivulet, which formed in one part a small pool Very convenient 
for bathing, and thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot of 
a hill; but the dining-room was little better than an open barn, 
and was recommended only by the coolness of its shade. ABDUL¬ 
LAH would accompany us on our return to the ship, together with 
two who spoke afraA/c indifferently, and seemed eager to 

see all my manuscripts ; but they were very moderately learned, and 
gazed with stupid wonder on a fine copy of the Hamtsak and on 
other eollections of an'cient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black messenger, with a tawny lad as 
his interpreter, came from prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his 
perspective-glass, wished to procure another by purchase or barter: 
a polite answer was returned, and steps taken to gratify his wi.shes. 
As we on our part expressed a desire to visit the king at DomSni, 
the prince’s messenger told us, that his master would, no doubt, 
lend us palanquins (for there was not a horse in the island) and order 
a sufficient number of his vassals to carry us, whom we might pay 
for their trouble, as we thought just; we soniinissioned him, there¬ 
fore, to ask that favour, and begged, that ail might be ready for our 
excursion before sunrise ; that we might escape the licat of ilic noon, 
wnich, tiiough it was the middle of winter, we had found excessive. 
The boy, whose name was Combo Madi, stayed with us longer than 
his companion : there was sometliing in liis look so ingenuous, and 
in his broken English .so simple, tliat we encouraged him to continue 
his innocent prattle. He wrote and read Arabic tolerably well, and 
set down at my desire the names of several towns in tlie island, which, 
he first told me, was properly called H'nsMn. Tl»e fault of beg¬ 
ging for whatever he liked, he had in common with the governor and 
other nobles; but hardly in a greater degree : his first petition for 
some lavender-water was readily granted ; and a small bottle of it 
WHS so acceptable to him, that, if we had suffered him, lie would 
have kissed our feet; but it was not for himself that he rejoiced so 
extravagantly . he told us with tears starting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleased with it, and the idea of her pleasure seem¬ 
ed to fill him with rapture : never did I see filial affection more warm¬ 
ly felt or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffectedly expressed ; 
yet this boy was not a favourite of the officers, who thought him art- 
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ful. His mother’s name, he said, was Fa'tima ; and he importuned 
us to visit her; conceiving, I suppose, that all mankind must love and 
admire her: we promised to gratify him ; and, having made him 
several presents, permitted him to return. As he reminded me of 
Aladdin in the Arabian tale, I designed to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he pressed me to write, instead of St. 
Domingo, as some European visiter had ridiculously called him ; 
but, since the allusion would not have been generally known, and 
since the title of Aldu’lJln, or Eminence in Faith, might have offend¬ 
ed his superiors, I thought it advisable for him to keep his African 
name. A very indifferent dinner was prepared for us at the house 
of the Governor, whom we did not see the whole day, as it was the 
beginning of Ramaddn, the Mohamnudan lent, and he was engaged 
in his devotions, or made them his excuse ; but his eldest son sat by 
us, while we dined, together with Mu'sa, who was employed, jointly 
with his brother HuSAIN, as purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having observed a very elegant shrub, that grew about six feet 
high in the court-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with plea¬ 
sure,that it was.At»/id,of which I had read so much in Arabian poems, 
and which European Botanists have ridiculously named ZAtutMtd.* 
Mu'sa bruised some of the leaves, and, having moistened them with 
water, applied them to our nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a 
short time, became of a dark orange-scarlet. I had before conceived 
a different idea of this dye, and imagined, that it was used by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural redness of those parts in young and 
healthy persons, which in ail countries must be considered as a beauty: 
perhaps a less quantity of kinnd, or the same differently prepared, 
might have produced that effect. The old men in Arabia astd the 
same dye to conceal their grey hair, while their daughters were dying 
their lips and gums black, to set off the whiteness of their teeth ; so 
universal in all nations and ages are personal vanity, and a love of dis¬ 
guising truth; though in all cases, the farther our species recede from 
nature, the farther they depart from true beauty; and men at least 
should disdain to use artifice or deceit for any purpose or on any occa¬ 
sion: if the women of rank at Paris, or those in London who wish to 
imitate them, be inclined to call the Arabs barbarians ; let them view 
their own head-dresses and cheeks in a glass, and, if they have left 
no room for blushes, be iuwardly at least ashamed of their censure. 
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In the afternoon I walked a long way up the mountains in a wind- 
ing path amid plants and trees no less new titan bcaiitirni, and re¬ 
gretted exceedingly, tliat very few of them were in blos.som ; as I 
should then Have had leisure to examine them. Curiosity led me 
from hill to hill; and I came at last to tlie sources of a rivulet, 
which we had passed near the shore, and from which the ship was 
to be supplied with excellent water. I saw no birds on the moun¬ 
tains but Guinea-fowl, which might have been easily caught: no 
Insects were troublesome to me, but mosquitos ; and I had no fear 
of vertomous reptiles, having been assured, that the air was too pure 
for any to exist in it; but I was often unwillingly a cau.se of fear to 
the gentle and harmless lizard, who ran among the shrubs. On my 
return 1 missed the path, by which I had ascended ; but, having 
met some blacks laden with yams and plantains, I was by them 
directed to another, which led me round, through a charming grove 
of cocoa-trees, to the Governor’s country seat, where our entertain¬ 
ment was closed by a sillabub, which the English, had taught the 
Muselmaus to make for them. 

We received no answer from SaI-IM ; nor, indeed, expected one; 
since we took for granted, that he could not but approve our inten¬ 
tion of visiting bis father; and we went on shore before sunrise, in full 
expectation of a pleasant excursion Xo Domdut; but we were happily 
disappointed. The servants, at the prince’s door, told us ccoliy, that 
their master was indisposed,and,a.s they believed, asleep; that he had 
given them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durst 
not disturb him. ALWl'^sooncame to pay us his compliments; and was 
followed by his eldest son, Ahmed, with whom we walked to the gar¬ 
dens of the two princes SaIlim and Hamdullah ; the situation was 
naturally good, but wild and desolate; and, in Sa'lim’s garden, which 
we entered through a miserable hovel, we saw a convenient bathing- 
place, well-built with stone, but then in great disorder, and a shed, by 
way of summer-house, like that under which we dined at the go¬ 
vernor’s, but smaller and less neat. On the ground lay a kind of cra¬ 
dle about six feet long, and little more than one foot in breadth, 
made of cords twisted in a sort of clumsy network, with a long thick 
bambu fixed to each side of it: this, we heard with surprise, was a 
royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, in which we were to have 
been rocked on men’s shoulders over the mountains. I had much con- 
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verMtion with Ahiibd, whom I found intelligent and communica* 
tive: he told me, that several of his countrymen composed songs and 
tunes ; that he was himself a passionate lover of poetry and music; 
and that, if we would dine at his house, he would play and sing to us. 
We declined his invitation to dinner ; as we had made a conditional 
promise, if ever we passed a day at Mattamid», to eat our curry with 
B4nh Gibo, an honest man, of whom we purchased eggs and vege¬ 
tables, and to whom some Englishman had given the title of lord, 
which made him extremely vain : we could, therefore, make Sayyad 
Ahmed only a morning visit. He sung a hymn or two in Arabic, 
and accompanied his drawling, though pathetic, psalmody with a 
kind of mandoline, which he touched with an awkard quill: the in¬ 
strument was very imperfect, but seemed to give him delight. The 
names of the strings were written on it in Arabian ox Indian figures, 
simple and compounded ; but I could not think them worth copying. 
He gave Captain WILLIAMSON, who wished to present some liter¬ 
ary curiosities to the library at DuUin, a small roll containing a hymn 
in Arabic letter*, but in the language of Ifombasa, which wa^ mixed 
with Arabic; but it hardly deserved examination,'since the study 
of languages has little intrinsic value, and is only useful as the in¬ 
strument of real knowledge, which we can scarce expect from the 
poets of the Mo$amb-qut. AhmBD would, I believe, have heard 
our Eurobtan airs (I always except French inplody) with rapture, for 
his favourite tune was a common Irish jig, with which he seemed 
wonderfully a/Tected, 

On our return to the beech I thought of visiting old AL'WI', ac¬ 
cording to my promise, arid prince Sa'LIM, whose character I had 
not then discovered : I resolved for that purpose to stay on shore 
alone, our dinner with GlBU having been fixed at an early hour, 
Alwi' showed me his manuscripts, which chiefly relateo to the cere¬ 
monies and ordinances of his own religion; and one of them, 
which I had formerly seen in Europe, was a collection of sublime and 
elegant hymns in praise of Mohammed, with explanatory notes in 
the margin ; I requested him to read one of them after the manner 
of the Arabs, and he chanted it in a strain by no means unpleasing ; 
but I am persuaded, that he understood it. very imperfectly. The 
room, which was open to the street, was presently crowded with 
visiters, moet of whom were Muftis, or Expounders of the Lom; 
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and Alwi desirons, perhap*!, to display M# real before them at the 
expense of food breeding, directed my atteation to a pasMfe in a 
commentary on the Korin, wliich I found leteiled at the Chnttintta, 
The commentator, having related with some additions (but, on the 
whole, not imccurately) the circumstances of the temptation, puts 
this speech into the mouth of the tempter : " titough I am unable to 
** delude thee, yet 1 will mislead, by thy means^ more human crea> 

* tures, than thou wilt set right.” ' Nor was this menace vain, (says 

* the MohatUmtdan writer) for the inhabitants of a region many 

* thousand leagues in extent are still so deluded by the devil, that they 

* impiously call I'SA tile son of GoD : heaven preserve us, he adds, 
‘ from blaspheming Christians as well as Uaspheming Jews! Al- 
toough a religious dispute with those obstinate zealots would have 
been unseasonable and fruitless, yet they deserved, I thought, a slight 
reprehension, the attack seemed to be concerted among them. 
' The commentator, said I, was much to blame for passing so indis* 

* Criminate and hasty a censure: the title, which gave your legi.slator, 

* and gives you, such offence, was often applied in Judta, by a bold 
‘ figure agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, though unusual in Arabic, to 
' angels, to holy men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to 
'call God tiuir Father; and in this large sense, the Apostle to the 
'Romans calls the elect the children of GoD, and the MkSSIAH the 
'Jirst-hom among many brethren ; but the words only begotten are ap- 

* plied transcendently and incomparably to him alone*; and,as for me, 

‘ who believe the scriptures, which you Also profess to believe, though 
' you assert without proof that we have altered them, 1 cannot refuse 
‘ him an appellation, though far surpassing our reason, by which he is 
‘ distinguished in the Gospel; and tire believers in Muhamhed, who 
‘ expressly nanaes him the Messiah, and pronounces him to have been 
‘ bori) of a virgin, which alone might fully justify the phrase condemn- 

* ed by this author,are themselves condemnable for cavilling at words, 

* when they cannot object to the substance of our faith consistently 
' with their, own.’ The Mustlmans had nothing to say in reply; and 
the conversation was changed. 

1 was astonished at the questions, which ALWl'pnt to me ono- 
ceming the late peace and the independence of America; the several 
powm and resources of Britain and France, SRaim and HaOetnd; 
* Iws. a. SS> Sm I. J«ta j. I. IL Ksswa, S|i, op, Sfu 
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the character and supposed loews of the Emperor ; the compara¬ 
tive strength of the Russian, Imperial, and Othman armies, and 
their respective modes of bringing their forces to action : I answered 
him without reserve, except on the state of our possessions in India ; 
nor were my answers lost ; for I observed, that all the company 
were variously affected by them ; generally with amazement, often 
with concern ; especially when I described to them the great force 
and admirable discipline of the Austrian army, and the stupid pre¬ 
judices of the whom nothing can induce to abandon their 

old Tariartan habits, and exposed the weakness of their empire in 
Africa, and even in the more distant provinces of Asia. In return 
he gave me clear, but general, information concerning the govern¬ 
ment and commerce of his island : “his country, he said, was poor, 
“ and produced few articles of trade ; but, if they could get money, 
'■ •which they iimu preferred to play things {\S\ost were his words) they 
“ might easily, he added, procure foreign commodities, and exchange 
“them advantageously with their neighbours in the islands and on 
“ the continent: thus with a little money, said he, we purchase mus- 
" kets, powder, balls, cutlasses, knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other 
“articles brought from Bombay, and with those we trade to Mada- 
"gascar for the natural produce of the country or for dollars, with 
" which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and so forth, in that is- 
“ land. With^u/rf, which we receive from your ships, we can procure 
“elephants' teeth from the natives of Mosambiqne, who barter them 
*' also for ammunition and bars of iron, and the Portiigueze in that 
“country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our com- 
" roodities ; those cloths we dispose of lucratively in the three neigli- 
“ bouring islands ; wlience we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 
“which grows in Coinara, and slaves, which we buy also at other 
“ places, to which we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our own 
“ vessels.” 

Here I could not help expressing my abhorrence of-their slave- 
trade, and asked him by what law they claimed a property in 
rational beings ; since our creator had given our species a dominion, 
to be moderately exercised, over the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, but none to man over man. “ By no law, answered 
“ be, unless necessity be a law. There are nations in Madagascar 
“ and ia Africa, who know neither God, nor his Prophet, nor MoSES^ 
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“ nor David, nor the Messiah : those nations are in perpetual war, 
“ and take many captives; whom, if they could not sell, they would 
“ certainly kill. Individuals among them are in extreme ptoverty, 
“ and have numbers of children ; who, if they cannot be disposed of, 
“ must perish through hunger, together with their miserable parents: 
“ by purchasing these wretches, we preserve their lives, and, perhaps, 
“ those of many others, whom our money relieves. The sum of the 
“ argument is this ■ if we buy them, they will live ; if they become 
“ valuable servants, tuey will live comfortably ; but, if they are not 
" sold, they must die miserably.” ‘ There may be, said I, such cases ; 
‘ but you fallaciously draw a general conclusion from a few particular 
‘ instances; and this is the very fallacy, which, on a thousand other 
‘ occasions, deludes mankind. It is not to be douDted, that a cons- 
‘ tant and gainful traffic in human creatures foments war, in which 
' captives are always made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity, 
' which you pretend to be the cause of a practice in itself reprehen- 
‘ sible, while in truth it is its effect; the same traffic encourages laii- 

* ness in some parents, who might in general support their families 
‘ by proper industry, and seduces others to stifle their natural feel- 
' ing^ : at most your redemption of those unhappy children can 
' amount only to a personal contract, implied between you, for grati- 
' tude and reasonable service on their part, for kindness and hu* 

* manity on yours: but can you think your part performed by 
‘ disposing of them against their wills with as much indifference, as 
‘ if you were selling cattle; especially as they might become readers 
•of the Koriin, and pillars of your faith ? The law, said he, forbids 

* our selling them, when they are belivers in the Prophet; and little 
‘ children only are sold ; nor they often, or by all masters.' “ You, 
“ who believe in Muhammed, said I, are bound by the spirit and 
" letter of his laws to take pains, that they also may believe in him ; 
“ and; if you neglect so important a duty for sordid gain, I do not see 
" how you can hope for prosperity in this world, or for happiness in 
'• the next.” My old friend and the Muftis assented, and muttered 
a few prayers ; but probably forgot my preaching, before many 
minutes had passed. 

So.much time had slipped away in this conversation, that I could 
make but a short visit to prince SaI-IM ; and my view in visiting 
him was to fix the time of our journey to Domdni as early as possible 

J 
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on the next morning, fib appearance was more savage tium ever} 
and I found him in a disposition to complain bitteriy of the English : 
* No acknowledgement, be said, had been made for tbe kind atten- 
"tions of himself and tbe chief men in his country to tbe officers and 
"people of the Brilliant, though a adiole year had eiapaed since tbe 
" wreck." 1 really wondered at die forgetfulness, to which alone 
such a neglect could be imputed ; and assured him, that I would 
express my opinion both ip Bengal and in letters to England, 
“ We have little, skid he, to hope from letters; for, when we have 
“been paid with them instead of money, and have shown them on 
" board your ships, we have commonly been treated with disdain, 
“and often with imprecations.” I assured him, that either those 
letters must have been written coldly and by very obscure persons, 
or shown to very ill-lwed men, of whom there were too many in 
all nations ; but that a few instances of rudeness ought not to give 
him a general prejudice against our national character. * But you, 
" Said he, are a ivealthy nation ; and we are indigent: yet, though all 
“our groves of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our cattle, are ever at 
“ your service, yoa always try to make hard bargains with ns for 
“ what you choose to dispose of, and frequently will neither sell nor 
“give those things, which we principally want.” "To form, said I, 
"a just opinion of Englishmen, you must visit us in our own island, 
" or at least in India ; here we are strangers and travellers : many 
“ of us have no design to trade in any country, and none of ns think 
“of trading in Hlnsnhn, where we stop only for refreshment Tlie 
“clothes, arms, or instrument, which you may want, are commonly 
“necessary or convenient to us ; but if Sayyad BvwC or his sons 
“ were to be strangers in our country, you would have no reason to 
" boast of superior hospitality.” He then shov/ed me, A second time, 
a part of an old silk vest with tbe star of the order of the Thistle, 
and begged me to exolain the motto ; expressing a wish, that the 
order might be conferred on him by the King of England in return 
for his good offices to the English. I represented to him the impos¬ 
sibility of his being gratified, and took occasion to say, that there was 
more true dignity in their own native titles, than in those of prinu, 
dstke, and lord, whidi bad been idly given them, but had no confor¬ 
mity to their manners or the constitution of their government 
This cooversatioo being agreeable to neither of us, I charigep* 
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it desiring;, that the palanquins and bearers might be ready nex* 
morning as early as possible: he answtired, that his palanquins w«ru 
at our service for nothing, but that we must pay him ten dollars 
for each set of bearers ; that it was the stated price ; and that Mr. 
Hastings had paid it, when he went to visit the king. This, as I 
learned afterwards, was false; but, in all events, I knew, that he 
would keep the dollars himself, and give nothing to the bearers, 
who deserved them better, and whom he would compel to leave 
their cottages, and tdil for his profit " Can you imagine, I re- 
“ plied, that we would employ four and twenty men to bear us so 
** far on their shoulders without rewarding them amply ? But since 
“ they are free men (so be had assured me) and not your slaves, we 
“ will pay them in proportion to their diligence and good behavi* 
** our; and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to make a pre- 
“ vious bargain.” I showed him an elegant copy of the Korin, 
which I destined for his father, and de.<icribed the rest of my pre¬ 
sent ; but be coldly asked, if that was all: ” had he been king, a 
purse of dry dollars would have given him more pleasure than the 
finest or holiest manuscript.. Finding him, in conversing on a va¬ 
riety of subjects, utterly void of intelligence or principle, I took 
my leave, and saw him no more; but promised to let him know for 
certain whether we should make our intended excursion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occasion, in the course 
of the day, to observe the manners of the natives in the middle 
rank, who are called Bdnas, and all of whom have slaves constantly 
at work for them; we visited the mother of Comboma'di, who seem¬ 
ed in a station but little raised above indigence; and her husband, 
who was a mariner, bartered an Arabic treatise on astronomy and 
navigation, which he had read, for a sea compass, of which he well 
knew the use. 

In the morning I had conversed with two very old Arabs of 
Yemen, who had brought some articles of trade to Htnsuin ; and 
in the afternoon I met another, who had come from Maskat (where 
at that time there was a civil war) to purchase, if he could, an hun¬ 
dred stand of arms. I told them ail that 1 loved their nation, and 
they returned my compliments with great warmth ; especially the 
two old men, who were near fourscore, and reminded me of Zouaik 
and Ha'kktu. 
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So bad an account had been given me of the road over the 
mountains, that I disuaded my companions from thinking of the 
journey, to which the Captain became rather disinclined ; but, as I 
wished to be fully acquainted with a country, which I might never 
see again, I wrote the next day to SaIlim, requesting him to lend 
me one palanquin and to order a sufficient number of men : he sent 
me no written answer ; which I ascribe rather to his incapacity than 
to rudeness ; but the Governor, with ALwr and two of his sons, 
came on board in the evening, and said, that they had seen my let¬ 
ter ; that all should be ready ; but that I could not pay less for the 
men than ten dollars. I said I would pay more, but it should be to the 
men themselves, according to their behaviour. They returned some¬ 
what dissatisfied, after I had played at chess with Alwi'^’S younger 
son, in whose manner and address there was something remarkably 
pleasing. 

Before sunrise on the and of August I went alone on shore, with 
a small basket of such provisions, as I might want in the course of 
the day, and with some cushions to make the prince’s palanquin at 
least a tolerable vehicle ; but the prince was resolved to receive the 
dollars, to which his men were entitled ; and he knew, that, as I was 
eager for the journey, he could prescribe his own terms. Old Alwi. 
met me on the beech, and brought excuses from Sa'lim ; who, he 
said, was indisposed. He conducted me to his house ; and seemed 
rather desirous of persuading me to abandon my design of visiting 
the king ; but I assured him, that, if the prince would not supply 
me with proper attendants, I would walk to Domdni with my own 
servants and a guide. 'Shaikh Sa'LIM, he said, was miserably ava- 
‘ ritious; that he was ashamed of a kinsman with such a disposi- 
‘ tion ; but that he was no less obstinate than covetous ; and that, 

‘ without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impossible to procure 
‘ bearers.' I then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or pre¬ 
tended to carry, to Sa LIM, but returned without the change, alledg¬ 
ing that he had no silver, and promising to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridiculous 
vehicle was brought by nine sturdy blacks, who could not speak a 
word of Arabic; so that I expected no information concerning the 
country, through which I was to travel; but ALwr assisted me in a 
point of the utmost consequence. ‘ You cannot go, said he, without 
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‘ an interpreter; for the hing speaks only the language of this is- 
' land ; but I have a servant, whose narae is XuMU NI, a sensible and 
‘ worthy man, who understands English, and is much esteemed by 
‘ the king: he is known and valued all over Hinzuctn. This man 
' shall attend you ; and you will soon be sensible of his worth.’ 

Tumo'ni desired to carry my basket, and we set out with a 
prospect of fine weather, but some hours later than I had intended. 
I walked, by the gardens of the two princes, to the skirts of the 
town, and came to a little village consisting of several very neat 
huts made chiefly with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a little farther was so stony, that I sat in the palanquin, and was 
borne with perfect safety over some rocks : I then desired my guide 
to assure the men, that I would pay them liberally ; but the poor 
peasants, who had been brought from their farms on the hills, were 
not perfectly acquainted with the use of money, and treated my 
promise with indiflierence. 

About five miles from MatsamUdo lies the town of Wdni, 
where Shaikh Abdullah, who has already been mentioned, usually 
resides; I saw it at a distance, and it seemed to be agreeably 
situated. When I had passed the rocky part of the road, I came 
to a stony beech, where Jhe sea appeared to have lost some ground, 
since there was a fine sand to the left, and beyond it a beautiful 
bay, which resembled that of Weymouth, and seemed equally con¬ 
venient for bathing; but it did not appear to me, that the stones, 
over which I was carried, had been recently covered with water. 
Here I saw the frigate, and, taking leave of it for two days, turned 
from the coast into a fine country very neatly cultivated, and 
consisting partly of hillocks exquisitely green, partly of plains, 
which were then in a gaudy dress of rich yellow blossoms: my 
guide informed me, that they were plantations of a kind of vetch, 
which was eaten by the natives. Cottages and farms were inter¬ 
spersed all over this gay champaign, and the whole scene was 
delightful; but it was soon changed for beauties of a different sort. 
We desended into a cool valley, through which ran a rivulet of 
perfectly clear water ; and there, finding my vehicle uneasy, though 
from the laughter and narriment of my bearers I concluded them to 
be quite at their mue, I bade them set me down, and walked before 
them all the rc« of the way. Mountains, slothed with fine trees 
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and flowering shmbs, presented themselves on our ascent from the 
vale; and we proceeded for half an hour through pleasant wood- 
walks, where I r^retted the impossibility of loitering a while to 
examine the variety of new blossoms, which succeeded one another 
at every step, and the virtues, as well as names, of which seemed 
familiar to Tumd'NL At length we descended into a valley of 
greater extent than the former : a river or large wintry torrent ran 
through it, and fell down a steep declibity at the end of it, where 
it seemed to be lost among rocks. Cattle were grazing on the 
banks of the river, and the huts of their owners appeared on the 
hills: a more agreeable spot 1 had not before seen even in Swisser-r 
land Q/t Merionethshire: but it was followed by an assemblage of 
natural beauties, which I hardly expected to find in a little island 
twelve degrees to the south of the Line. I was not sufficiently 
pleased with my solitary journey to discover charms, which had no 
actual exiistence, and the first effect of the contrast between St. 
Jago and Hinztidn had ceased ; but, without any disposition to 
give the landscape a high colouring, 1 may truly say, what I 
thought at the time, that the whole country, which next presented 
itself, as far surpassed Ermenonville or Blenheim, or any other 
imitations of nature, which I had seen in France or England, 
as the finest bay surpasses an artificial piece of water. Two 
very high mountains, covered to the summit with the richest 
verdure, were at some distance on my right hand, and separated 
from me by meadows diversified with cottages and herds, or by 
vallies resounding with torrents and water-falls ; on my left was 
the sea, to which there were beautiful openings from the hills and 
woods ; and the road was a smooth path naturally winding through 
a forest of spicy shrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high trees 
were spangled with white blossoms equal in fragrance to ora;;igc- 
flowers: my guide called them but the day was declin¬ 

ing so fast, that it was impossible to examine them : the variety of 
fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a transient view in this 
magnificent garden, would have supplied a naturalist with amuse¬ 
ment for a month; but I saw no remarkable insect, and no reptile 
of any kind. The woodland was diversified by a few pleasant 
glades, and new prospects were continually opened: at length a 
noMe view of the sea burst upon me unexpectedly; aodi hating 
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pused a hill or two, we came to the beech, beyond which were 
several hills and cottages. We turned from the shore; ahd, on 
the next eminence, I saw the town of Domdm at a little distance 
below us: I was met by a number of natives, a few of whom spoke 
Ar<iMc, and thinking it a convenient place for repose, I sent my 
guide to apprize the Icing of my intended visit. He returned in half 
an hour with a polite message ; and I walked into the town, which 
seemed large and populous. A great crowd accompanied me, 
and I was conducted to a house built on the same plan with the 
best houses at MatsamMo: in the middle of the court-)'ard stood 
a large Mmumgo-Xxat, which perfumed the air ; the apartment on 
the left was empty ; and, in that on the right, sat the king on a sofa 
or bench covered with an ordinary carpet He rose, when I 
entered, and. grasping my hands, placed me near him on the right; 
but as he could speak only the language of Hinzuitn, I had 
recourse to my friend Tcmu'ni, than whom a readier or more 
accurate interpreter could not have been found. I presented the 
king with a very handsome/Mdimr dress of blue silk with golden 
flowers, which had been worn only once at a masquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy.of the Korin, from which I read a few verses 
to him; he took them with great complacency, and said, “ he 
“ wished I had come by sea, that he might have loaded one of my 
“ boats with fruit and with some of his finest cattle. He had seen 
" me, he said, on board the frigate, where he had been, according 
“ to his custom, in disguise, and had heard of me from his son 
" Shaikh Hamddllah.” I gave him an account of my journey, 
and extolled the beauties of his country: he put many questions 
concerning mine, and professed great regard for our nation. " But 
"1 hear, said he, that you are a magistrate, and consequently 
“profess peace: why are you armed with a broad sword?" “I 
“ was a man, I said, before I was a magistrate; and, if it should ever 
“ happen, that law could not protect me, I must protect myself.” 
He seemed about sixty years’ old, had a very cheerful countenance, 
and great appearance of good nature mixed with a certain dignity, 
which distinguished him from the crowd of ministers and officers, 
who attended him. Our conversation was interrupted by notice, 
that it was the time for evening prayers ; and, when he rose, he 
said: “ this home is yours, and 1 will visit you in it, after you have 
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“taken some refreshment.” Soon after, his servants brought a 
roast fowl, a rice-pudding, and some other dishes, with papayas 
and very good pomegranates : my own basket supplied the rest of 
my supper. The room was hung with old red cloth, and decorated 
with pieces of porcelain and festoons of Eitglisil bottles ; the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large sea-shells ; and the bed place 
was a recess, concealed by a chintz hanging, opposite to the sofa, 
on which we had be«n sitting; though it was not a place that 
invited repose, and the gnats were inexpressibly troublesome, yet 
the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortable slumber. 
I was waked by the return of the king and his train; some of 
whom were Arabs / for I heard one of them say kuwa rdkid or he 
is sleeping: there was immediate silence, and I passed the night 
with little disturbance, except from the unwelcome songs of the 
mosquitos. In the morning ail was equally silent and solitary ; the 
house appeared to be deserted ; and 1 began to wonder what had 
become of TUMU NI: he came at length with concern on his coun¬ 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had run away in the night; 
but that the king, who wished to see me in another of his bouses, 
would supply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on me to 
stay, till a boat could be sent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom 1 found sitting on a raised sofa in a large room, the walls of 
which were adorned with sentences from the Korhn in very legible 
characters: about fifty of his subjects were seated on the ground in 
a semicircle before him ; and my interpreter took his place in the 
midst of them. The good old king laughed heartily, when he 
heard the adventure of the night, and said: “ you will now be my 
“ guest for a weelc, I hope; but seriously if you must return soon. 
I will send into the country for some peasants to carry you.” 
He then apologized for the behaviour of Shaikh Sa'lih, which he 
had heard from Tdmu ni, who told me afterwards, tnat be was 
much displeased with it, and would not fail to express bis displea¬ 
sure : he concluded with a long harangue on the advantage, which 
the EngUsh might derive, from sending a ship every year from 
Bombay to trade with his subjects, and on the wonderful cheapness 
of their commodities, especially of their cowries. Ridiculous as 
this idea might seem, it showed aa enlaigement of mind, a desire 
of promoUog the Interest <rf bik people, and a sense of the benefits 
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arising from trade, which coaid hardly have been expected from a 
petty Africm chief, and which, if he l&d been sovereign of YmtH, 
might have been expanded into rational projects proportioned to 
the extent of his dominions. I answered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the commerce of India; but that I would report 
the substance of his conversation, and would ever b^ testimony 
to his noble teal for the good of his country, and to the mildness 
with which he governed it As I had no inclination to pass a second 
night in the island, I requested leave to return without waiting for 
bearers; he seemed very sincere in pressing me to lengthen my visit, 
but had too much Arabian politeness to be importunate. We, there¬ 
fore, parted ; and, at the request of Tumu'ni, who assured me that 
little time would be lost in showing attention to one of the worthiest 
men in Hinxndn, 1 made a visit to the Governor of the town, whose 
name wasMuTEKKA ; his manners were very pleasing,and he showed 
me some letters from the officers of the Brilliant, which appeared 
to flow warm from the heart, and contained the strongest eloge of 
his courtesy and liberality. He insisted on filling my basket with 
some of the finest pomegranates I had ever seen ; and I left the 
town, impressed with a very favourable opinion of the king and his 
governor. When I reascended the hil|, attended by many of the 
natives, one of them told me in Arabic, that I was going to receive 
the highest mark of distinction, that it was in the king’s power to 
show me; and he had scarce ended, when f heard the report of a 
single gun: Skaikk Ahhed had saluted me with the whole of his 
ordnance. I waved my hat, and said Allah Acbar: the people shout¬ 
ed, and 1 continued my journey, not without fear of inconvenience 
from excessive heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, 
howeyer, was not on the whole unpleasant: I sometimes rested in the 
valleys and forded all the rivulets, which refreshed me with their 
coolness, and supplied me with exquisite water to mix with the juice 
of my pomegranates, and occasionally with brandy. We were over¬ 
taken by some peasants, who came from the hills by a nearer way, 
and Iwought the king’s present of a cow with her calf, and a she-goat 
with two kids: they had apparently been selected for tfadr beauty, 
and were brought safe to Bengal The prospects, which had so 
greatly delighted me the preceding day,had not yet lest their charms, 
though they wanted the recommendation of novelty; but I must 

K 
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confess, that the most delightful object in that day’s walk of near 
ten miles was the black frigate, which I discerned at sunset from a 
rock near the Prince’s Gardens. Close to the town I was met by a 
native, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, 
which afforded me a delicious draught: be informed me, that one of 
his countrymen had been punished that aftetnoon for a theft on 
board the Crocodile, and added, that, in his opinion, the punishment 
was no less just, than the offence was disgraceful to his country. 
The offender, as I afterwards learned, was a youth of a good family, 
who had married a daughter of old Alwi', but, being left alone for 
a moment in the cabin, and seeing a pair of blue morocco slippers, 
could not resist the temptation, and concealed them so ill under his 
gown, that he was detected with the mainer. This proves, that no 
principle of honour is instilled by education into the gentry of this 
island: even Alwi', when he had observed, that, “in the month of 
'“Ranwddn, it was not lawful to paint with/n/</r<( or to tellhes,” and 
when I asked, whether both were lawful all the rest of the year, an¬ 
swered. that “lies were innocent, if no man was injured by them.” 
TOMU'NI took his leave, as well satisfied as myself with our excur¬ 
sion : I told him, before his master, that 1 transferred also to him the 
dollars, whieh were due to me out of the three guineas ; and that, if 
ever they should part, I should be very glad to receive him into my 
service in India. Mr. ROBERTS, the master of the ship, had pass¬ 
ed the day with Sayyad Ahmeo, and had learned from him a few 
curious circumstances concerning the government of HiustiAn ; which 
he found to be a monarehy limited by an aristocracy. The king, he 
was told, had no power of making war by his own authority ; but, if 
the assembly of nobles, who were from time to time convened by 
him, resolved on a war with any of the neighbouring islands, they 
defrayed the charges of it by voluntary contributions, in return for 
which they claimed as their own all the booty and captives, that 
might be taken. The hope of gain or the want of slaves is usually 
the real motive for such enterprises, and ostensible pretexts are 
easly found : at that very time, he understood, they meditated a war, 
because they wanted hands for the following harvest. Their fleet 
consisted of sixteen or seventeen small vessels, which they manned 
with about two thousand fiive hundred islanders armed with muskets 
and cutlasses, or with bows and arrows. Near two years before tharf 
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had possessed themselves of two towns in Majfdta, which they still 
kept and garrisoned. The ordinary expenses of the government were 
defrayed by a tax from two hundred villages; but the three principal 
towns were exempt from all taxes, except that they paid annually to 
the Chief Mufti a fortieth part of the value of all their moveable pro¬ 
perty, and from that payment neither the king nor the nobles claim¬ 
ed an exemption. The kingly authority, by the principles of their 
constitution, was considered as elective, though the line of succes¬ 
sion had not in fact been altered since the first election of a Sultan. 
He was informed, that a wandering Arab, who had settled in the 
island, had, by his intrepidity in several wars, acquired the rank of a 
chieftain, and afterwards of a king with limited powers; and that he 
was the Grand~father of Shaikh Ahmed : I had been assured that 
Queen HaLI'hah was his Grand-mother ; and, that he was the sixtk 
king; but it must be remarked, that the words jedd and jeddak in 
Arabic are used for a male and female ancestor indefinitely ; and, 
without a correct pedigree of AhmeD'S family, which I expected 
to procure but was disappointed, it would scarce be possible to as¬ 
certain the time, when his forefather obtained the highest rank In 
the government. In the year 1600 Captain JOHN Davis, who 
wrote an account of his voyage, found Maydta governed by a king, 
and Ansuame, or Hinzubn, by a queen, who showed him great 
marks of friendship : he anchored before the town of Demos (does 
he mean Dombni ?) which was as large, he says, as Plymouth ; and 
he concludes from the ruins around it, that it had once been a place 
of strength and grandeur. I can onl)esay, that I observed no such 
ruins. Fifteen years after. Captain Petton and Sir Thom«S Rob 
touched at the Comara islands, and from their several accounts it 
appears, that an old sultaness then resided in Hauudu, but had a 
domihion paramount over all the isles, three of her sons governing 
Mohlla in her name: if this be true, Sohaiu' and the successors 
of Hali'mah must have lost their influence over the other islands; 
and, by renewing their dormant claim as it suits their convenience, 
they may always be furnished with a pretence for hostilities. Five 
generations of eldest sons would account for an hundred and 
seventy of the years, which have elapsed, since Davis and Peyton 
found Hineuan ruled by a sultaness ; and Ahmed was of such an 
age, that his reign may be reckoned equal to a generation: it is 
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probable, on the whole, that HALfMAH was the widow of the 
first Arabian king, and that her mosque has been continued in re¬ 
pair by his descendants; so that we may reasonably suppose two 
centuries to have passed, since a single AnA had the courage and 
address to establish in that beautiful island a form of government, 
which, though bad enough in itself, appears to have been adminis¬ 
tered with advantage to the original inhabitants. We have lately 
heard of civil commotions in Hinzudn, which, we may venture to 
pronounce, were not excited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, 
but were probably occasioned by the insolence of an oligarchy 
naturally hostile to king and people. That the mountains in the 
Camara Islands contain diamonds, and the precious metals, which are 
studiously concealed by the policy of the several governments, may 
be true, though I have no reason to believe it, and have only heard 
it asserted without evidence ; but 1 hope, that neither an expecta¬ 
tion of such treasures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce 
an Ennpim power to violate the first principles of justice by assum¬ 
ing the sovereignty of Hinzudn, which cannot answer a better pur¬ 
pose than that of supplying our fleets with seasonable refreshment; 
and, although the natives have an interest in receiving us with appa¬ 
rent cordiality, yet, if we wish their attachment to be unfeigned and 
their dealings just, we must set them an example of strict honesty 
in the performance of out engagements. In truth our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hmsudn, who, as it commonly 
happens, form a general opinion from a few instances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not many years ago an European, who had been 
hospitably received and liberally supported at Matsamido, behaved 
rudely to a young married woman, who, being of low degree, was 
walking veiled through a street in the evening: her husband ran to 
protect her, and resented the rudeness, probably with mena^s, pos¬ 
sibly with actual force; and the European is said to have given him 
a mortal wound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, after 
the scuffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, which the law of 
nature would have justified the magistrate In punbhing with death, 
was reported to the kirg, who told the governor (I use the very 
words of Alwi') that" it would be wiser to hush it up.” Alwi' 
mention a civil case of his own, which ought not to be concealed. 
When he was on the coast of Africa in the dominions of a very 
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savage prince, a small European vessel was wrecked; and the 
prince not only seized all that could be saved from the wreck, but 
claimed the captain and the crew as his slaves, and treated them 
with ferocious insolence. Alwi' assured me, that, when he heard 
of the accident, be hastened to the prince, fell prostrate before 
him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give the 
Europeans their liberty; that he supported them at his own ex* 
pense, enabled them to build another vessel, in which they sailed 
to Hinzuin, and departed thence for Europe or India; he showed 
me the Captain's promissory notes for sums, which to an African 
trader must be a considerable object, but which were no price for 
liberty, safety, and, perhaps, life, which his good, though disinter¬ 
ested, offices had procured. 1 lamented, that, in my situation, it 
was wholly out of my power to assist ALWI' in obtaining justice ; 
but he Urged roe to deliver an Arabic letter from him, enclosing 
the notes, to the Governor General, who, as he said, knew him 
well; and I complied with his request. Since it is possible, that a 
substantial defence may be made by the person thus accused of 
injustice, I will not name either him or the vessel, which he had 
commanded ; but, if he be living, and if this paper should fall into 
his hands, he my be induced to reflect how highly it imports our 
national honour, that a people, whom we call savage, but who ad¬ 
minister to our convenience, may have no just cause to reproach 
us with a violation of our contracts. 



VI. 

On the BAYA’, <?r INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 

By At’har Ali' Kha n ef Delhi. 

^HE little bird, called Bayi in Hindi, Berhera in Sanscrit, BdbiiVxn 
the dialect of Bengal, Clbk in Persian, and Tenavmit in Arabic, from 
his remarkably pendent nest, is rather larger than a sparrow, with 
yellow-brown plumage, a yellowish head and feet, a light-coloured 
breast, and a conic beak very thick in proportion to his body. This 
bird is exceedingly common in Hindustan : he is astonishingly sen¬ 
sible, faithful, and docile, never voluntarily deserting the place where 
his young were hatched, but not averse, like most other birds, to the 
society of mankind, and easily taught to perch on the hand of his 
master. In a state of nature he generally builds his nest on the 
highest tree, that be can find, especially on the palmyra, or on the 
Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that, which happens to overhang a 
well or a rivulet; he makes it of grass, which he weaves like cloth 
and shapes like a large bottle, suspending it firmly on the branches, 
but so as to rock with the wind, and placing it with its entrance 
downwards to secure it from birds of prey. His nest usually con¬ 
sists of two or three chambers ; and it is the popular belief, that he 
lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at night and con¬ 
fines with moist clay, or with cow-dung: that such flies are often 
found in his nest, where pieces of cow-dung are also stuck, is indu¬ 
bitable ; but, as their li|^t could be of little use to him, it seems pro¬ 
bable that he only feeds on them. He may be taught with ease to 
fetch a piece of paper, or any small thing, that his master pqints 
out to him: it is an attested fact, that, if a ring be dropped into a 
deep well, and a signal given to him, he will fly down with amazing 
celerity, catch the ring before it touches the water, and bring it up 
to his master with apparent exultation ; and it is confidently assert¬ 
ed, that, if a house or any other place be shown to him once or twice, 
he will carry a note thither immediately on a proper signal being 
made. One instance of his docility I can myself mention with 
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confidence, having often been an eye-witness of it: the young Hindu 
women at Bandres and in other places wear very thin plates of gold, 
called tkiis, slightly fixed by way of ornament between their eye¬ 
brows ; and, when they pass through the streets, it is not uncommon 
for the youthful libertines, who amuse themselves with training 
Bayd's, to give them a sign which they understand, and send them 
to pluck the pieces of gold from the foreheads of their mistresses, 
which they bring in triumph to the lovers. The Bayd feeds natural¬ 
ly on grass-hoppers and other insects, but will subsist, when tame, 
on pulse macerated in water: his flesh is warm and drying, of easy 
digestion, and recommended, in medical books, as a solvent of stone 
in the bladder or kidneys; but of that virtue there is no sufficient 
proof. The female lays many beautiful eggs resembling large pearls: 
the white of them, when they are boiled, is transparent, and the 
flavour of them is exquisitely delicate. When many Bayds are a.s- 
sembled on a high tree, they make a lively din, but it is rather chirp¬ 
ing than singing; their want of musical talents Is, however, amply 
supplied by their wonderful sagacity, in which they are not excelled 
by any feathered inhabitants of the forest. 



VIL 

On the CHRONOLOGY of the Hindus. 

WRITTEN IN JANUARY 1 788, 

By the PRESIDENT. 

^HE great antiquity of the Hindus is believed so firmly by them* 
selves, and has been the subject of so much conversation among 
Europeans, that a short view of their Chronological System, which 
has not yet been exhibited from cerUin authorities, may be accepta¬ 
ble to those, who seek truth without partiality to receive opinions, and 
without regarding any consequences, that may result from their in¬ 
quiries : the consequences, indeed, of truth cannot but be desirable, 
and no reasonable man will apprehend any danger to society from 
a general diffusion of its light; but we must not suffer ourselves to 
be dazzled by a false glare, npr mistake enigmas and allegories for 
historical verity. Attached to no system, and as much disposed to 
reject the Mosaic history, if it be prove4 erroneous, as to believe it, 
if it be confirmed by sound reasoning from indubitable evidence, 
I propose to lay before you a concise account of Indian Chrono¬ 
logy extracted from Sanscrit books, or collected from conversations 
with Pandits, and to subjoin a few remarks on their system, without 
attempting to decide a question, which I shall venture to start, 
" wbether it is not in fact the same with our own, but embellished 
* and obscured by the fancy of their poets and the riddles of their 
"astronomers.” 

One of the most curious books in Sanscrit, and one of the 
oldest after the Vida's, is a tract on religious and civil duties, taken, 
as it is believed, from the oral instructions of MENU, son of 
Brahma, to the first Inhabitants of the earth: a well-collated< 
copy of this hiteresting law-tract is now before me ; and I begin 
my dissertation with a few couplets from the first chapter of it: 
"The son causes the division of day and night, which are of two 
" sorts, those of men and those of the Gods; the day, for the 
" labour of all creatures in their several employments; the night 
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"for thdraiumber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs; 
* and it is divided into two parts ; the bright half is that day for 
” laborious exertions ; the dark half, their night for sleep. A year is 
** a day and night of the Gods; and that is also divided into tWo 
" halves ; the day is, when the sun moves toward the north ; the 
“ night, when it moves toward the south. Learn now the duration of 
a night and day of BrahmV, with that of the ages respectively and 
“ in order. Four thousand years of the Gods they call the Crtta, 
“ (or SaXya) age; and its limits at the beginning and at the end are, 
“ in like manner, as many hundreds. In the three successive ages, 
“ together with their limits at the beginning and end of them, are 
“ thousands and hundreds diminished by one. This aggregate of four 
“ ages, amounting to twelve thousand divine years, is called an age of 
“ the Gods ; and a thousand such divine ages added together must 
** be considered as a day of Brahma : his night has also the same 
“ duration. 'The before-mentioned age of the Gods, or twelve thou- 
“ sand of their years, multiplied by seventy-one, form what is named 
"here below a Manwantara. There are alternate creations and 
“ destructions of worlds through innumerable Manwantards : the 
“ Being Supremely Desirable performs all this again and again." 

Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Hindns 
believe to have been revealed from heaven, and which they gene¬ 
rally understand in a literal sense: it seems to have intrinsic 
marks of being purely astronomical; but I will not app opriate 
the observations of others, nor ant'cipate those in particular, which 
have been made by two or three of our members, and which they 
will, J hope, communicate to the Society. A conjecture, however, of 
Mr. Paterson has so much ingenuity in it, that I cannot forbear 
mmtioning it here, especially as it seems to be confirmed by one 
of the couplets just-cited : he supposes, that, as a month of mortals 
is a day and night of the Patriarchs from the analogy of its bright 
and dark halves, so, by the same analogy, a day and night of mor¬ 
tals might have been considered by the ancient Hindus as a month 
of the lower world ; and thei a year of such months will consist only 
of twelve da)rs and nights, and thirty such years will compose a 
lunar year of mortals; whence he surmises, four million 

three hundred and twenty thousand years, of which the four Indian 
ages are supposed to connst, mean only years of twelve days; 
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and, in fact, that sum, divided by M/r/y, is reduced to aft hundred 
and forty-four thousand: novi a thousand four hundred and forty 
years are one pada, a period in the Hindu astronomy, and titat sum, 
multiplied by eighteen, amounts precisely to twenty-five thousand 
nine hundred and twenty, the number of years in which the fixed 
stars appear to perform their long revolution eastward. The last 
mentioned sum is the product also of an hundred and forty-four, 
which, according to M. BaiLLY, was an old Indian cycle, into an hun¬ 
dred and eighty, or the Tartarian period, called Van, aaid of two thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and eighty \atQ nine, which is not only one of 
the lunar cycles, but considered by the Hindus as a mysterious 
number and an emblem of Divinity, because, if it be multiplied by 
any other whole number, the sum of the figures in the different 
products remains alivays nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues One immutable essence. The important period of 
ttuenty-fwe thousand nine hundred and twenty years is well known 
to arise from the multiplication of three hundred and sixty into 
seventy-two, the number of years in which a fixed star seems to 
move through a degree of a great circle ; and, although M. Lc 
GEhTTlL assures us, that the modern Hindus believe a complete 
revolution of the stars to be made in twenty-four thousand years, 
ot fifty-four seconds of a degree to be passed in one year, yet we 
may have reason to think, that the old Indian astronomers had 
made a more accurate calculation, but concealed their knowledge 
from the people under the veil of fourteen Menwantara’S, seventy- 
one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of different sorts, from 
those of Brahma' to those of Pdtdla, ox the itrfernal regions. If 
we follow the analogy suggested by Menu, and suppose only a day 
and night to be called ayear, we may divide the number of years 
in a divine age by three hundred and sixty, and the quotient will be 
twelve thousand, or the number of his divine years in one age': but, 
conjeoture apart, we need only compare the two periods 4jzcxx» 
and 25920, and we shall find, that among their common divisors, 
are 6,9,12 &c. 18, 36, 72,144, &c. which numbers with their several 
multiples, especially in a decuple progression, constitute some of 
the most celebrated periods of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars,, and 
even of the Indians. We cannot fail to observe, that the number 
432. which appears to be (be baxis of the Indum system, is » ^th 
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part of 25920, and, by continuing the comparison, we might pro¬ 
bably solve the whole enigma. In the preface to a Vdrdues Al¬ 
manac I find the following wild stanza : “ A thousand Great Ages 
" are a day of Brahma' ; a thousand such days are an Indian hour 
“of Vishnu; six kundrtd thousand such hours make a period 
“ of RudRA ; and a million of Rudra's (or two quadrillions five hun- 
'• dred and ninty-tveo thousand trillions of lunar years), are but a second 
“ to the Supreme Being.” The Hindu theologians deny the conclu¬ 
sion of the stanza to be orthodox ; Time, they say, exists not at all 
with God ; ana they advise the Astronomers to mind their own 
business without meddling with theology. The astronomical verse, 
however, will answer our pesent purpose; for it shows, in the first 
place, that cyphers are added at pleasure to swell the periods; and, if 
we take ten cyphers from a Rudrapx divide by ten thousand millions, 
we shall have a period of 259200000 years, which, divided by 60 (the 
usual divisor of among the Hindus) will give 4320000,or a great 
Age, which we find subdivided in the proportion of 4,3, 2, i, from the 
notion of virtue decreasing arithmetically in golden, stiver, copfter, 
and earthen, ages. But, should it be thought improbable, that the 
Indian astronomers in very early times had made more accurate 
observations than those of Alexandria, Bagddd, or Mardghah, and 
still more improbable that they should have relapsed without 
apparent cause into error, we may suppose, that they formed their 
divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 24000 by 180 ; ccord- 
ing to M. Le Gentil, or of 21600 by 200, according to the com¬ 
ment on the Sirya Siddhdnta. Now, as it is hardly possible, that 
such coincidences should be accidental, we may hold it nearly 
demonstrated, that the period of a divine age was at first merely 
astronomical, and may consequently reject it from our present 
inquiry into the historical or civil chronology of India. Let us, 
however, prececd to tne avowed opinions of the Hindus, and see, 
when we have ascertained their system, whether we can reconcile 
it to the course of nature and the common sense of mankind. 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a divine age, and be¬ 
lieve that, in every tnousand such ages, or in every day of Brahma , 
fourteen Memu’S are successively Invested by him with the sover¬ 
eignty of the earth : each Menu, they suppose, transmits his empire 
to his sons and graudsoos during a period of seveuty-ooe divine 
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ages; and such a period they name a Manwautara; but, since 
fourteen multiplied by seventy-one are not quite a thousand, we must 
conclude, that six divine ages are allowed for intervals between the 
Manwantards, or for the twilight of Brahha'’s day. Tliirty such 
days, or Calpas, constitute, in their opinion, a month of Brahma' ; 
twelve such months, one of his years; and an hundred such years, 
his age; of which age they assert, that fifty years have elapsed. 
We are now then, according to the Hindus, in the first day or QUpa 
of the first month of the fifty first year of Brahma'^E age, and in 
the twenty-eighth divine age of the seventh Manwantara, of which 
divine age the tlvee first human ages have passed, and four thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the present day of Brahma' the first Mbmo was surnamed 
Swa'tahbhuva, or Son of the Self-existent; and it is He, by whom 
the Institutes of Religious and Civil Duties are supposed to have 
been deliverd : in bis time the Diety desended at a Sacrifux, and, 
by his wife Sataru'pa', he had two distinguished sons, and three 
daughters. This pair was created, for the multiplication of the 
human species, after that new creation of the world, which the 
Brdhmans call Pddmacalpiya, or the Lotos-csnaXion. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of MEMO'S Institutes, 
according to the Brdhmans, we must multiply four million three hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand by six times seventy-one, and add to tlte 
product the number of years already past in the seventh JHanwan- 
tara. Of the five Menu’s, who succeeded him,T have seen little 
more than the names ; but the Hindu writings are very diffiise on 
the life and posterity of the seventh MEMU,surnamed Vaitaswata. 
or Child of the Sun: he is supposed to have had ten sons, of whom 
the eldest was IcsHWa'cu ; and to have been accompanied by 
seven Rlshis, or holy persons, whose names were, CasTaj^A, Atri, 
Vasishtha, Viswa'mitra, Gautama, Jamaoagmi, and Bha- 
rAdwa'ja ; an account, which explains the opening of the fourth 
chapter of the Gltd: " This immutable system of devotion, says 
"Crishna, I revealed to ViVASWAT, or the Sun; Vivaswat 
"declared it to his son Menu ; Menu explained it to Ichhwa'cu ; 
" thus the Chief Rishfs know this sublime doctrins delivered from 
" one to another.” 

In the reign of this Sun-bom Monarch the Hindus believe the 
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whole earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race des¬ 
troyed by a flood, except the pious Prince himself, the seven RIshfs, 
and their several wives ; for they suppose his children to have been 
born after the deluge. This general pralaya, or destruction, Is the 
subject of the first Purdna, or Sacred Poem, which consists of four¬ 
teen thousand Stanza’s ; and the story is concisely, but clearly and 
elegantly, told in the eighth book of the Bhdgawata, from whidr I 
have extracted the whole, and translated it with great care, but will 
only present you here with ar abridgement of it. The demon 
‘'HayagrI'va having purloined the V^das from the custody of 
“Brahma', while he was reposing at the close of the sixth Mau- 
“ wantara, the whole race of men became corrupt, except the seven 
^Rhhis and Satyavrata, who then reigned in Dravira,A mari- 
“ time region to the south of Carndta: this prince was performing 
“ his ablutions in the river Critatndld, when VlSHNU appeared to 
“ him in the shape of a small fish, and, after several augmentations 
“ of bulk in diflerent waters, was placed by Satyavrata in the 
“ ocean, where he thus addressed his amazed votary : “ In seven 
** days all creatures, who have offended me, shall be destroyed by a 
“ deluge, but thou shalt be secured in a capacious vessel miraculously 
“ formed : take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent 
“ grain for food, and, together with the seven holy men,your respec- 
“ tive wives, and pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear; then 
“ shalt thou know God face to face, and all thy questions shall be 
“ answered." Saying this, he disappeared ; and, after seven days, 
the ocean * began to overflow the coasts, and the earth to be flooded 
‘ by constant showers, when Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, 
‘ saw a large vessel moving on the waters: he entered it, having in 
‘ all respects conformed to the instructions of Vishnu ; who, in the 
‘ form of a vast fish, suffered the vessel to be tied with a great sea- 
• serpent, as with a cable, to his measureless horn. When the de- 
‘luge had ceased, VlSHNU slew the demon, and recovered the 
‘ Veda's, instructed Satvavrata in divine knowledge, and appoint- 
‘ ed him the seventh Menu by the name of Vaivaswata.’ Let us 
compare the two Indian accounts of the Creation and the Deluge 
with those delivered by MoSES. It is not made a question in this 
tract, whether the first chapters of Genesis are to be understood in 
a literal, or merely in an allegoiicai, sense: the only points before 
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«s are, whether the creation described by the first MENU, which 
the Brdkmans call that of the Lotos, be not the same with that re¬ 
corded in our Scipture, and whether the story of the seventh Menu 
be not one and the same with that of Noah. I propose the ques¬ 
tions, but affirm nothing ; leaving others to settle their opinions, 
whether AdaM be derived from ttdim, which in Snnscrit means the 
first, or Menu from NuH, the true name of the Patriarch ; whether 
the Sacrifice, at which Goo is believed to have descended, allude 
to the oflering of AbeL ; and, on the whole, whether the two MENUS 
can mean any other persons than the great progenitor, and the re¬ 
storer, of our species. 

On a supposition, that Vaivaswata, or Sun-born, was the NOAH 
of Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his posterity, 
which I extract from the Purdndrthaprecds'a, or ThePurdneis Ex¬ 
plained, a work lately composed in Sanscrit by Ra'dHA'Ca'NTA 
SakmaN, a Pandit ot extensive learning and great fame among the 
Hindus of this province. Before we examine the genealogies of 
kings, which he has collected from Purdna's,\X will be necessary 
to give a general idea of the Avatdra’s, or Descents, of the Deity: the 
Hindus believe innumerable such descents or special interpositions 
of providence in the affairs of mankind, but they reckon test prin¬ 
cipal Avatdra’s in the current period of four ages ; and all of them 
are described, in order as they are supposed to occur, in the follow¬ 
ing Ode of JaVADE'VA, the great Lyric Poet of India. 

1. “Thou recoverest the Vida in the water of the ocean of des- 
* trnction, placing it joyfully in the bosom of an ark fabricatefl by 
“ thee : O Ce'sava, assuming the body of a fish: be victorious, O 
“ Heri, lord of the Universe 1 

2. “The earth stands firm on thy immensely broad back, 
“ which grows larger from the callus occasioned bearing that 
“vast burden, O Ce'sava, assuming the body of a tortoiu: be 
“ victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe 1 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, remains fixed 
“ like the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Cb SAVA, as- 
“ sumiog the form of a bear: be victorious, O Heri, lord of the 
" Universe I ” 

4. The claw with a stupendous point, on the exquisite lotos of 
thy liou’s paw, is the black bee, that stung the body of the cm- 
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boweiled Hiramtacasipu. O Ce'sava, assuming the form of a 
man-lion : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe. 

5. By thy power thou beguilest Bali, O thou miraculous 
dwarf, thou purifier of men with the water (of Ganga) springing 
from thy feet, O CE'SAVA, assuming the form of a dwarf: be vic¬ 
torious, O Heri, lord of the Universe 1 

6 . Thou bathest in pure water, consisting of the blood of 
Cshatriya’s, the world, whose offences are removed and who are re¬ 
lieved from the pain of other births, O Ce'sava, assuming the form 
of PAras’u-Ra'ma : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe ! 

J. With ease to thyself, with delight to the Genii of the eight 
regions, thou scatterest on all sides in the plain of combat the 
demon with ten heads, O Ce'sava, assuming the form of Ra'Ma- 
Chandra : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe 1 

8 . Thou wcarest on thy bright body a mantle shining like a 
blue cloud, or like the water of Yamund tripping toward thee 
through fear of thy furrowing plough share, O Ce'sava, assuming 
the form of Bala-RA'MA; be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Uni¬ 
verse I 

9. Thou blamest, (oh, wonderful 1 ) the whole Y/da, when thou 
seest, O kind-hearted, the slaughter of cattle prescribed for sacri¬ 
fice, 0 Ce'sava, assuming the body of Buddha : be victorious, O 
Heri, lord of the Universe 1 

10. For the destruction of all the impure thou drawest thy ci- 
meter like a blazing comet, (how tremendous !) O Ce'sava, assum¬ 
ing the body of Calci : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe ! 

These ten Avaldra’s are by some arranged according to the 
thousands of divine years in each of the four ages, or in an arith¬ 
metical proportion from four to one ; and, if such an arrangement 
were universally received, we should be able to ascertains very ma¬ 
terial point in the Hindu Chronology ; I mean the birth of Buddha, 
concerning which the different Pandits, whom I have consulted, 
and the same Pandits at different times, have expressed a strange 
diversity of opinion. They all agree, that Calci is yet to come, and 
that Buddha was the last considerable incarnation of the Deity ; 
but the Astronomers at Vardaes place him in the third age, and 
RadhacA'NT insists, that he appeared after ihethousandth year of 
the fourth: the learued and accurate author of the Dabistdn, whose 
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«s are, whether the creation described by the first MENU, which 
the Brdkmans call that of the Lotos, be not the same with that re¬ 
corded in our Scipture, and whether the story of the seventh Menu 
be not one and the same with that of Noah. I propose the ques¬ 
tions, but affirm nothing ; leaving others to settle their opinions, 
whether AdaM be derived from ttdim, which in Snnscrit means the 
first, or Menu from NuH, the true name of the Patriarch ; whether 
the Sacrifice, at which Goo is believed to have descended, allude 
to the oflering of AbeL ; and, on the whole, whether the two MENUS 
can mean any other persons than the great progenitor, and the re¬ 
storer, of our species. 

On a supposition, that Vaivaswata, or Sun-born, was the NOAH 
of Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his posterity, 
which I extract from the Purdndrthaprecds'a, or ThePurdneis Ex¬ 
plained, a work lately composed in Sanscrit by Ra'dHA'Ca'NTA 
SakmaN, a Pandit ot extensive learning and great fame among the 
Hindus of this province. Before we examine the genealogies of 
kings, which he has collected from Purdna's,\X will be necessary 
to give a general idea of the Avatdra’s, or Descents, of the Deity: the 
Hindus believe innumerable such descents or special interpositions 
of providence in the affairs of mankind, but they reckon test prin¬ 
cipal Avatdra’s in the current period of four ages ; and all of them 
are described, in order as they are supposed to occur, in the follow¬ 
ing Ode of JaVADE'VA, the great Lyric Poet of India. 

1. “Thou recoverest the Vida in the water of the ocean of des- 
* trnction, placing it joyfully in the bosom of an ark fabricatefl by 
“ thee : O Ce'sava, assuming the body of a fish: be victorious, O 
“ Heri, lord of the Universe 1 

2. “The earth stands firm on thy immensely broad back, 
“ which grows larger from the callus occasioned bearing that 
“vast burden, O Ce'sava, assuming the body of a tortoiu: be 
“ victorious, O Heri, lord of the Universe 1 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, remains fixed 
“ like the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Cb SAVA, as- 
“ sumiog the form of a bear: be victorious, O Heri, lord of the 
" Universe I ” 

4. The claw with a stupendous point, on the exquisite lotos of 
thy liou’s paw, is the black bee, that stung the body of the cm- 
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malignity of an intolerant spirit; yet the most orthodox among 
them consider BUDDHA himself as an incarnation of Vishnu : this 
is a contradiction hard to be reconciled ; unless we cut the knot, 
instead of untying it, by supposing with Giorgi, that there were 
two Buddhas, the younger of whom established the new religion, 
which gave so great offence in India, and was introduced into China 
in the first century of our era. The Cashmirian before mentioned 
asserted this fact, without being led to it by any question that Im¬ 
plied it; and we may have reason to suppose, that Buddha is in 
truth only a general word for a Philosopher : the author of a celebrat¬ 
ed Sanscrit Dictionary, entitled from his name Amaracdsha, who was 
himself a Bauddha, and flourished in the first century before 
Christ, begins his vocabulary with nine words, that signify heaven, 
and proceeds to those which mean a deity in general ; after which 
come different classes of Gods, Demigods, and Detnons, all hy generic 
names; and they are followed by two very remarkable heads ; first, 
(not general names of Buddha, but) the names of a Buddha-ih- 
general, of which he gives us eighteen, such as Muni, Sdstrt, 
Munindra, Vindyaca, Samantahhadra, Dhermardja, Sugata, and the 
like ; most of them significative of excellence, wisdom, virtue, and 
sanctity: secondly,the names of ^•particular~Buddha-Muni-who-its~ 
cended-in-the-family-of-SA'CYA, (those are the very words of the 
original) and his titles are, Sdeyamuni, Sdcyasihha,Servdrt’’hasiddha, 
Saudhddani, Gautama, Arcahandhu, or Kinsman of the ^un, and 
Mdyddivisuta, or Child of Ma'YA^ : thence the author passes to the 
different epithets of particular Hindu Deities. When I pointed out 
this curious passage to RA'DHA''CA'NT,'he contended, that the first 
eighteen names were general epithets, and the following seven, 
proper names, or patronymics, of one and the same person; but 
Ra MALOCHAN, my own teacher, who, though not a Brdhman, is an 
excellent scholar ana a very sensible unprejudiced man, assured 
me, that Buddha was a generic word, like DPoa, and that the learn¬ 
ed author, having exhibited the names of a DIvati in general, 
proceeded to those of a Buddha in general, before he came to parti¬ 
culars : he added, that Buddha might mean a Sage or a Philosopher, 
though Budha was the word commonly used for a mere wise man 
without supernatural powers. It seems highly probable, on the 
whole, that the Buddha, whom Jayade VA celebrates In his Hymn, 
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was tne Sdcyasinha, or Lion of Sa'CYA, who, though he forbade the 
sacriRces of cattle, which the Veda's enjoin, was believed to be 
Vishnu himself in a human form, and that another Buddha^ one 
perhaps of his followers in a later age, assuming his name and 
character, attempted to overset the whole system of the Brdhtnans, 
and was the cause of that persecution, from which the Bauddhas are 
known to have fled into very distant regions. May we not reconcile 
the singular difference of opinion among the Hindus as to the 
time of Buddha’s appearance, by supposing that they have con¬ 
founded the Tzuo Buddhas, the first of whom was born a few }'ears 
before the close of the last age, and the second, when above a thou¬ 
sand yeas of the present age had elapsed ? We know, from better 
authorities, and with as much certainty as can justly be expected 
on so doubtful a subject, the real time, compared with our own era, 
when the ancient Buddha began to distinguish himself; and it is 
for this reason principally, that I have dwelled with minute anxiety 
on the subject of the last Avatdr, 

The Brdhtnans, who assisted Abu’LFAZL in his curious, but 
superficial, account of his master’s Empire, informed him, if the 
figures in the Aylni Acbari be correctly written, that a period of 
2962 years had elapsed from the birth of BUDDHA to the 40th year 
of Acbar’s reign, which computation will place his birth in the 
1366th year before that of our Saviour; but, when the Chinese 
government admitted a new religion from India in the first century 
of our era, they made particular inquiries concerning the age of 
the old Buddha, whose birth, according to COUPLET, they 

place in the 41st year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Christ, and they call him, says he, FOE the son of Mote or 
Ma'va'; but M. De Guigmes, on the authority of four Chinese 
Historians, asserts, that Fo was born about the vear before CHRIST 
1027, in the kingdom of Cashmir: Giorgi, or rather Cassuno, 
from whose papers hb work was compiled, assures us, that, by the 
calculation of the Tihetians, he appeared only 959 years before the 
Christian epoch; and M. Baillt, with some hesitatiert, places him 
1031 j'carS before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, 
confounding him, as I have done in a former tract, with the first 
Budha, or Mercury, whom the Gollu called Woden, and of whom 
1 shall presently take particular notice. Now, whether we assume 
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the medium of the four last-mentioned dates, or implicitly rely on 
the authorities quoted by De GuigNES, we may conclude, that 
Buddha was first distinguished in this country abont a t/tonsarui 
years before the beginning of our era ; and whoever, in so early an 
age, expects a certain epoch unqualified with about or nearly, will 
be greatly disappointed. Hence it is clear, that, whether the fourth 
age of the Hindus began about one thousand years before CHRIST, 
according to Goverdh.an’s account of Buddha’^s birth, or tivo 
thousand, according to that of Ra'dha CaInt, the common opinion, 
that 4SS8 years of it are now elapsed, is erroneous ; and here for 
the present we leave Buddha, with an intention of returning to 
him in due tinfie ; observing only, that, if the learned Indians differ 
so widely in their accounts of the age, tvhen their ninth Avatdr ap¬ 
peared in their country, we may be assured, that they have no cer¬ 
tain Chronology before him, and may suspect the certainty of 
all the relations concerning even Ais appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hindus begins with an ab¬ 
surdity so monstrous, as to overthrow the whole system ; for, having 
established their period of seventy-one divine ages as the reign of 
each Menu, yet thinking it incongruous to place a holy personage in 
times of impurity, tlwy insist, that the reigns only in every 

golden age, and disappears in the three human ages that follow it, 
continuing to dive and emerge, like a waterfowl, till the close of his 
Manwantara : the learned author of the Purdndrihapracdsa, which 
I will now follow step by step, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a serious face; but, as he has not inserted it in his work, we may 
take his account of the seventh Menu according to its obvious and 
rational meaning, and suppose, that VaivasWATA, the son of 
Su'RY.t, the son of Casyapa, or £//w««r, the son of Mari'chi, or 
Liglu, the son of Bkaiima'; which is clearly an allegorical pedigree, 
reigned in the last golden age, or, according to the Hindus, three 
million eight hundred and ninety-two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he actually reigned 
on earth one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand years 
of mortals, or four thousand eight hundred oi the Gods ; and 

this opinion is another monster so repugnant to the course of nature 
and to human reason, that it must be rejected as wholly fabulous, 
and taken as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their Sun- 
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was tne Sdcyasinha, or Lion of Sa'CYA, who, though he forbade the 
sacriRces of cattle, which the Veda's enjoin, was believed to be 
Vishnu himself in a human form, and that another Buddha^ one 
perhaps of his followers in a later age, assuming his name and 
character, attempted to overset the whole system of the Brdhtnans, 
and was the cause of that persecution, from which the Bauddhas are 
known to have fled into very distant regions. May we not reconcile 
the singular difference of opinion among the Hindus as to the 
time of Buddha’s appearance, by supposing that they have con¬ 
founded the Tzuo Buddhas, the first of whom was born a few }'ears 
before the close of the last age, and the second, when above a thou¬ 
sand yeas of the present age had elapsed ? We know, from better 
authorities, and with as much certainty as can justly be expected 
on so doubtful a subject, the real time, compared with our own era, 
when the ancient Buddha began to distinguish himself; and it is 
for this reason principally, that I have dwelled with minute anxiety 
on the subject of the last Avatdr, 

The Brdhtnans, who assisted Abu’LFAZL in his curious, but 
superficial, account of his master’s Empire, informed him, if the 
figures in the Aylni Acbari be correctly written, that a period of 
2962 years had elapsed from the birth of BUDDHA to the 40th year 
of Acbar’s reign, which computation will place his birth in the 
1366th year before that of our Saviour; but, when the Chinese 
government admitted a new religion from India in the first century 
of our era, they made particular inquiries concerning the age of 
the old Buddha, whose birth, according to COUPLET, they 

place in the 41st year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Christ, and they call him, says he, FOE the son of Mote or 
Ma'va'; but M. De Guigmes, on the authority of four Chinese 
Historians, asserts, that Fo was born about the vear before CHRIST 
1027, in the kingdom of Cashmir: Giorgi, or rather Cassuno, 
from whose papers hb work was compiled, assures us, that, by the 
calculation of the Tihetians, he appeared only 959 years before the 
Christian epoch; and M. Baillt, with some hesitatiert, places him 
1031 j'carS before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, 
confounding him, as I have done in a former tract, with the first 
Budha, or Mercury, whom the Gollu called Woden, and of whom 
1 shall presently take particular notice. Now, whether we assume 
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SUN. 

Nieumbha, 

IS- Crls'as'wa, 
S^najit, 
Yuvanis'wa, 
MandhitrT, 
Purucutsa, 

20. Trasadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryas wa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
TnVancu, 
Harischaiidra, 
Rfihita, 

Harita, 

30 * Champa, 
Suddva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 

Vrica, 

35 - Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Asamanjas, 
Ans'umat, 
Bhagiraiha, 

40. Sruta, 

Nabha, 

Sindhudw/pa. 

Ayutayush, 

Ritaperna, 

4 S- Saudasa. 
As'maca, 
Miilaca, 
Das'arat’ha, 
Afd'abid'i, 


CHILDUKN or TUI 

MOON. 
Sahyiti, 
Ahaftyati, 
Raudris'wa, 
Rltdyush, 
Ranting va, 
Sumati, 

Aiti, 

DnshmaHta, 

Bkaraia,* 

(Vitat’lia, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcshitra. 

Hastin, 

Ajamid ha, 

Ricsha, 

Samwarana, 

Curm, 

JaAnu, 

Surat’ha, 

Viddrat’ha, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Jayatsdna, 

Ridhica, 

Ayutiyush, 

Acrddhana, 

D^vitit’hi, 

Ricsha, 

DiUpa, 

Pratipa, 

Sintanu, 

Vichitravirya, 

Pandu, 

Yudhiskt'hir), 
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CHILDBKN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 

50, Vis'wRsaha, 

Chit wan 
Dfrghabahu, 

Rnghu, 

Aja, 

55. Dns'arath'a- 
Rama, 

It is agreed among all the Pandits, that Ra'ma, tlieir seventh 
incarnate Divinity, appeared as king of Ayddhyh in the interval 
between the silver and the brazen ages ; and, if vve suppose him to 
have begun his reign at the very beginning of that interval, still 
three thousand three hundred years of the Gods, or a million one 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand lunar years of mortals will re¬ 
main in the silver age, during which the fifty-five princes between 
Vaivaswata and Ra'ma, must have governed the world ; bat, rec¬ 
koning thirty years for a generation, which is rather too much for a 
long succession of eldest sons, as they are said to have been, we can¬ 
not, by the course of nature, extend the second age of the Hindus 
beyond sixteen hundred and fifty solar years: if we suppose them 
not to have been eldest song, and even to have lived longer than 
modern princes in a dissolute age, we shall find only a period of 
two thousand years ; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting 
miracles, we must cease to reason, and may as well believe at once 
whatever the Brdhmans choose to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another absurdity equal¬ 
ly fatal to the credit of the Hindu system : as far as the twenty- 
second degree of descent from VaivaswaTA the synchropism of 
the two families appears tolerably regular, except that the Chil¬ 
dren of the Moon were not all eldest ; for king Yaya'ti ap¬ 
pointed the youngest of his five sons to succeed him in India, and 
allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, who had offended 
him ; part of the Daeshin or the South, to YaDU, the ancestor of 
Crish.va ; the porth, to AnU ; the east, to DrUHYA; and the 
west, to Turvasu, from whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to 
believe, in compliment to our nation, that we arc descended. But 
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of the subsequent degrees In the lunar line they know so little, 
that, unable to supply ^ considerable interval between Bharat 
and Vitat’HA, whom they call his son and successor, they are 
under a necessity of asserting, that the great ancestor of Yudhish- 
T'HIR actually reigned seven and tvknty thousand years ; a fable of 
the same class with that of his wonderful birth, which is the sub¬ 
ject of a beautiful Indian Drama; now, if we suppose his life to 
have lasted no longer tlian that of other mortals, and admit 
Vitat’ha and the rest to have been his regular successors, we 
shall fall into another absurdity ; for then, if the generations in 
both lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, 
we shall find YudhisHT'^HIK, who reigned confessedly at the close 
of the brazen age, nine generations older than Ra ma, before whose 
birth the stiver age is allowed to have ended. After the name of 
Bhabat, tlierefore, I have set an asterisk to denote a considerable 
chasm in the Indian History, and have inserted between brackets, 
as out of their places, his tWenty-four successors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before the war of the Mahd- 
bhdrat. The fourth Avathr^ which is placed in the interval be¬ 
tween the first, and second ages, and the fifth which soon followed 
it, appear to be moral fables grounded on historical facts : the 
fourth was the punishment of an impious monarch by the Deity 
himself bursting from a marble Column in the shape of a lion ; 
and the fifth was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by so con¬ 
temptible an agent as a mendicant divarf After these, and imme¬ 
diately before Buddha, come three great warriors all named 
Ra ma ; but it may justly be made a question, whether they are 
not three representations of one person, or three different ways of 
relating the same History : the first and second Ra'Mas are said 
to have been contemporary ; but whether ail or any of them mean 
Ra ma, the son of Cu 5 H, I leave others* to determine. The mother 
of the Second Ra'MA was named Cau'shalya'^ tvhich is a deriva¬ 
tive of CushaLA, and, though his father be distinguished by the title 
or epithet of Da'SARAT’ua signifiying, that hts War-chariot bore 
him to all quarters of the world, yet the name of Cush, as the Cdsh- 
mirians pronounce It, is preserved entire in that of his son and 
successor, and shadowed in that of his ancestor ViCUCSHi ; nor 
can a just objection be made to this opinion from the nasal At a- 
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bian vowel in the word RAmak mentioned by MOSES, since the 
very word begins with the same letter, which the Greeks and 
Indians could not pronounce ; and they were obliged, therefore, to 
express it by the vowel, which most resembled it. On this ques¬ 
tion, however, I sftsert nothing ; nor on another, which might be 
proposed ; “ whether the fourth and fifth AvatArs be not allegorical 
“ stories of the two presumptuous monarchs, NiMROD and Belus.” 
The hypothesis, that government was first established, laws enacted, 
and agriculture encouraged in India by Ra-ma about three thousand 
eight hundred years ago, agrees with the received account of 
NoaH’S death, and the previous settlement of his immediate 
descendants. 

THIRD AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 

Cns'ha, 


Atit’hi, 


Nishadha, 


Nabhas, 


Pund'arfea, 


Csh^madhanwas, 

Vitat’ha, 

D^vanfea, 

Manyu, 

Anfn'agu, 

Vrlhatcsli^tra, 

Piripitra, 

Hastin, 

Ranach’hala, 

Ajamid^’ha, 

Vajranabha, 

Riesha, 

Area, 

Samwarana, 

Sugana, 

Guru, 

Vidhrlti, 

Jahnu, 

Hiranyanabha, 

Surat’ha, 

Pushya, 

Vidiirat’ha, 

Dhruvasahdhi, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Suders'ana, 

Jayatsdna, 

Agniverna, 

Ridhica, 

Sighra. 

Ayutayush, 

Maru, supposed to be still alive. 

Acrddhana, 

Prasusl-uta, 

D6vatit’hi, 

Sandhi, 

Riesha, 
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CHILOREM OF THE 


SUN. 

Atners'anR) 
i$. Mahaswat, 

Vis wabhihu, 

Pras^najit, 

Tacshaca, 

Vrihadhala, 

30. Vrihadrana, Y. B. C. 3100. 


MOON. 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 

Santanu, 

Vichitravirya, 

Pandu, 

Yudhishfhim, 
Paricshit, 


Here we have only nine and twenty princes of the solar line 
between and Vrihadrana exclusively ; and their reigns, 

during the whole brazen age, are supposed to have lasted near eight 
hundred and sixty-four thousand years, a supposition evidently 
against nature; tlte uniform course of which allows only a period 
of eight hundred and seventy^ or, at the very utmost, of a thousand, 
years for twenty-nine generations. Pari cshit, the great nephew 
and successor of YUDHISHT’HIR, who had recovered the throne from 
DurVo 1 )HAN, is allowed without controversy to have reigned in the 
interval between the brazen and earthen ages, and to have died at 
the setting in of the Caliyug; so that, if the Pandits of Cashmtr 
and Vardnes have made a right calculation of Buddha’s appearance, 
the present, or fourth, age must have begun aoout a thousand years 
before the birth of CuRIST,and consequently the reign of ICSHWA CU, 
could not have been earlier than four thousand years before that 
great epoch ; and even that date will, perhaps, appear, when it shall 
be strictly examined, to be near two thousand years earlier than the 
truth. I cannot leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues and 
vices of mankind are said to have been equal, without observing, that 
even the close of it is manifestly fabulous and poetical,'with hardly 
mofK afpearance historical truth, than the tale of Troy or o{ tlie 
Argonauts ; for Yudhisht’hir, it seems, was the son of DiiEKM.t, 
the Genius of Justice; Bhi'ma of Pavan, or the God of Wind; 
Arjun of Indra, orthe Nacul and Sahade'va, of 

the two Cuma’rs, the Castor and Pollux of India; and Bhi'shma 
their reputed great uncle, was the child of Ganga', or the Ganges, 
by SaIntanU, whose brother De'va'pi is supposed to be still 
alive in the city of Caldpa ; all which Actions may be charming 
efflbellishmeuts of au heroic poem, but are just as absurd in civil 

M 
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History, as the descent of two royal families from tite Sun and the 
Moon. 

FOURTH AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 



SUN. 

MOON. 


Urucriya. 

Janamijaya, 


Vatsavriddha, 

Satdnica, 


Prativydma, 

Sahasranfea, 


Bhanu, 

As 'wam^dhaja. 

s- 

D^vaca, 

Asfmacrishna, 


Sahaddva, 

Ndmichacra, 


Vira, 

Upta, 


Vrlhadas'wa, 

Chitrarat’ha, 


Bhanumat, 

Suchiral’ha, 

10. 

Pratfcas'wa, 

Dhrltimat, 


Supratfea, 

Sush^na, 


Maruddva, 

Sunit’ha, 


Sunaeshatra, 

Nilchacshuh, 


Pnshcara, 

Suc’hinala, 

IS- 

Antarfesha, 

Pariplava, 


Sutapas,. 

Stinaya, 


Amitrajit, 

M^dhdvin, 


Vrlhadrajar 

Nrlpanjaya, 


Barhi, 

Derva, 

20. 

Crftanjaya, 

Timi, 


Rananjaya, 

Vrthadrat’ha, 


Sanjaya, 

Sudisa, 


Sldcya, 

Satanlca, 


Suddhdda, 

Durmadana, 

?S- 

Langalada, 

Rahlnara, 


Pras^najit, 

Dand'apan‘'i, 


Cshudraca, 

Nimi, 


Sumitra, Y. B. C. 2ioo. 

Cshdmaca. 


In both families, we see, thirty generations are reckoned from 
Yodiiisht’HIR and from VrihaDBALA his contemporary, (who was 
killed, in the war of Bhdrat, by Abhimanyu, son of Arjon and 
father of PARt'csIirr), to the time, when the Solar and Lunar dynas- 
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ties are believed to have become extinct in the present divine age ; 
and for these generations the Hindus allot a period of one thousand 
years only, or a hundred years for three generations; which 
calculation, though probably too large, is yet moderate enough, com¬ 
pared with their absurd accounts of the preceding ages: but they 
reckon exactly the same number of years for twenty generations 
only in the family of J.aua saNOIIA, whose son was contemporary 
with Yudhisht’hir, and founded a new dynasty of princes in 
Magadha, or Ba/uir ; and this exact coincidence of the time, in 
which the three races are supposed to have been extinct, has the 
appearance of an artificial chronology, formed rather from imagi¬ 
nation than from historical evidence ; especially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, could not have reigned a thousand 
years. I, nevertheless, exhibit the list of them as a curiosity'; but 
am far from being convinced, that all of them ever existed; that, 
if they did exist, they could not have reigned more than seven hun~ 
dred years, I am fully persuaded by the course of nature and the 
concurrent opinion of mankind. 

KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Sahad^va, 

Suchi, 

Mirjari, 

Csh^ma, 

Srutasravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutiyush, 

Dhermasutra, 

Niramitra, 

Srama, 

Sunaeshatra, 

Drld^’has^na, 

Vrihets^na, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutahjaya, 

Smifta, 

Vipra, 

Satyajit, 


Puranjaya, son of the twentieth king, whs put to death by his 
minister SuNACA, who placed his own son PradYOTA on the throne 
of his master; and this revolution constitutes an epoch of the 
highest importance in our present inquiry'; first, because it happen¬ 
ed according to the Bhdgawatdmrttn, two years exactly before 
Buddha’s appearance in the same kigdom ; next, because it is be¬ 
lieved by the Hindus to have taken place three thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, or nvo thousand one hundted 
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years before Christ ; and lastly, because a regular chronology, ac¬ 
cording to the number of years in each dynasty, has been establish¬ 
ed from the accession of Pradyo'ta to the subversion of the 
genuine Hindu government; and that chronology I will now lay 
before you, after observing only, that Ra'dha'ca NT himself says 
nothing of BUDDHA in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avatdrds in their proper places. 

KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

Y.B.C. 

Pradydta, 3100 

Palaca, 

Visac’hayupa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, S reigns »138 years, 

Sis^unaga, 1962 

Cacaverna, 

Csh^madhennan, 

Cshetrajhya, 

Vidhisara, 5. 

Ajatasatru, 

Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, io-r= 360 y. 

Nanda, 1602 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sans¬ 
crit books, is said to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred 
years, by a very learned and ingenious, but passionate and vindic¬ 
tive, Brdhman, whose name was ChaIiacyA, and who'raised to 
the throne a man of the Masirya race, named Chandragupta : 
by the death of Nanda, and his sons, the Cshatriya family of Pra¬ 
dyo'ta became extinct. 

MAURYA KINGS. 


Chandragupta, 

Varisara, 


Y.B.C. 

ISO* 
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MAURYA KING S.—Continued. 

Y.B.C. 

As'iScaverdhana, 

Suyas'as, 

Des'arat’ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Salis'dca, 

S6mas'arman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat'ha, 10 137 j>. 

On the death pf the tenth Maurya king, his place was assum¬ 
ed by his Commaoder-in-Chief, Pushpamitra, of the Sunga 
nation or family. 

SUNGA KINGS, 

Y.B.C. 

Pushpamitra, * 3^5 

Agnimitra, 

Sujy^sht’ha, 

Vasumitra, 

Abhadraca, $. 

Pulinda, 

Ghdsha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhigavata, 

D^vabhiti, 

The last prince was killed by his minister VasUDEVA, of the 
Cisn'n'tf race, who usurped the throne of Mngndha. 

CANNA KINGS. 

Y.B.C 

Vasud^va, 

Bhiimitra, 

Nariyana, 

Susarman, 4 r*« 34 S 

A SMra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his master 
Susarman, and seized the government, founded a new dynasty 
of 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Baliii, 908 

Crhhna, 

Srfs'intacarna, 

Paurnamisa, 

L3mb6dara, 5. 

Vivilaca, 

M^'ghaswata, 

Vatamina, 

Talaca, 

Siva.sxviti, lo. 

Pur/shabh^ru, 

Sunandana, 

Ciiacdraca, 

BatSca, 

Gdmatin, 15, 

Puifmat, 

Mddas'iras, 

Sirascand’ha, 

Yajnyas'rl, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrab/ja, 21 ^ = 436^. 

After the death of ClIANDRAin'jA, which happened, according 
to the396 years before Vicram a'^dITYa, or 452 B.C. we 
bear no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom ; but Ra"^- 
D 1 Ia 1 :a'nt has exlbited the names of se%>cn dynasties, in which 
seventy-six princes are said to have reigned one thousand three 
hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabhriti, a town of the,Drt«//f«, 
or South, which we commonly call Decan ; the names of the seven 
dynasties, or of the families who established them, are Abhira, 
Gatdabhin,Canca, Yavatta, Turnshcara, Bknr-unda, Mania ;o{ which 
the Yavana’s are by some, not generally, supposed to have been 
lonians, or Greecks, but the Tuntshcars and Mania's are universal¬ 
ly believed to have been Turcs and Moglus; yet Ra'dha'Ca'nt 
adds: “ when the Mania race was extinct, five princes, named 
“ Bhinanda, Bangira, Sis'unandi, Yas'daundi, and Praviraat, reign- 
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"ed m hundred and six yeai-s (or till the year 1053) in the city of 
“ Cilacild’’ which, he tells me, he understands to be in the country of 
the Mahdrdshtra% or Mahrdta's ; and here ends his Indian Chrono¬ 
logy ; for “ after PraVI^RACA, says he, this empire was divided 
“among MUck'kas,QT Infidels.” This account of the seimi modern dy¬ 
nasties appears very doubtful in itself, and has no relation to our 
present inquiry ; for their dominion seems confined to the Decan, 
without extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reason to believe, 
that a race of Greecian princes ever established a kingdom in either 
of those countries : as to the Moguls, their dynasty still subsists, at 
least nominally; unless that of Chengiz be meant, and his successors 
could not have reigned in any part of India for the period of three 
hundred years, which is assigned to the Manias ; nor is it probable, 
that the word Turc, which an Indian could have easily pro¬ 
nounced and clearly expressed in the Ndgari letters, should have 
been corrupted into Turushcara. On the whole we may safely 
close the most authentic system of Hindu Chronology, that I 
have yet been able to procure, with the death of Chandrabi'ja. 
Should any farther information be attainable, we shall, perhaps, 
in due time attain it either from books or inscriptions in the 
Sanscrit language ; but from the materials, with which we are at 
present supplied, we may establish as indubitable the two following 
propositions ; that the three first ages of the Hindus are chiefly 
mythological, whether their mythology was founded on the dark 
enigmas of their astronomers or on the heroic fictions of their 
poets, and, that the fourth, or historical, age cannot be carried far¬ 
ther back than about two thousand years before CHRIST. Even in 
the history of the present age, the generations of men and the reigns 
of kings are extended beyond the course of nature, and beyond the 
average resulting from the accounts of the Brihmans themselves; 
for they assign to an hundred and forty-two modern reigns a period 
of three thousand one hundred and fifty-three years, or about twenty- 
tivo years to a reign one with another ; yet they represent only four 
Canna princes on the throne of Magadha for a period of Btne 
hundred and forty-five years; now it is even more improbable, that 
four successive kings should have reigned eighty-six years and 
three months each, than that Nanda should have been king a hun¬ 
dred years and murdered at last. Neither account cau be credited ; 
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but, that we may allow the highest probable antiquity to the Hindu 
government, let us grant, that tkret gtmrations of men were equal 
on an average to an hundred years, and that Indian princes have 
reigned, one with another, two and twenty: then reckoning thirty 
generations from Arjun, the brother of Yudhisht’HIRA, to the 
extinction of his race, and taking the Chinese account of BUDDHA’s 
birth from M, DeGuignes, as the most authentic medium between 
Abo’lfazl and the Tibetians, we may arrange the corrected Hindu 
Chronology according to the following table, supplying the word 
about or nearly, (since perfect accuracy cannot be attained and 
ought not to be required), before every date. 



Y.B.C. 

Abhimanyu son of Arjcn* 

2029 

Pradydta, 

1029 

Bdddha, 

1027 

Nanda, 

69s 

Balin, 

149 

Vicrama DITYA, 

56 

De'vapa'la, king of Gaur, 

*3 


If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance from Abo’LFAZL. 
we must place Abhimanyu 3368 years before CHRIST, unless we 
calculate from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow seven hun~ 
dred years, instead of a thousand, between ArJON and Pradyo'ta, 
which will bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the 
table ; and, perhaps, we can hardly approach nearer to the truth. 
As to Rdjh NaNDA, if he really sat on the throne a whole century, 
we must bring down the Andhra dynasty to the age of Vicrama - 
DITYA, who with his feudatories had probably obtained so much 
power during the reign of those princes, that they had little more 
than a nominal sovereignty, which ended with ChandRABI JA in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era; having, no doubt, 
been long'reduced to insigniBcance by the kings of Gaur, descend- 
ed from Go'pa'la. But, if the author of the Dabistiin be warranted 
in fixing the birth of Buddba ten years before the Caliyug, we must 
thus correct the Chronological Table : 
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Y.RC. 

Buddha, 1027 

Parfcshit, 1017 

Prady6ta, (reckoning 20 or 30 generations), 317 or 17 

Y.A.C. 

Nanda, 13 or 313 

This correction would oblige us to place VicraMa ditya before 
Nanda, to whom, as all the Panditi agree, he was long posterior ; 
and, if this be an historical fact, it seems to confirm the Bhd- 
gato.itdmrKta, which fixes the beginning of the Caliyug about <1 
thousand years before BUDDHA ; besides that BaLIN would then be 
brought down at least to the sixth and ChaNDI<aBI')a to the tenth 
century after CHRIST, without leaving room for the subsequent 
dynasties, if they reigned successively. 

Thus have we giveii a sketch of Indian History through the 
longest period fairly assignable to it, and have traced the founda¬ 
tion of the Indian empire above three thousand eight hundred years 
from the present time; but, on a subject in itself so obscure, and so 
much clouded by the fictions of the Brdhmans, who, to aggrandize 
themselves, have designedly raised their antiquity beyond the truth, 
we must be satisfied with probable conjecture and just reasoning 
from the best attainable data ; nor can we hope for a system of 
Indian Chronology, to which no objection can be made, unless the 
Astronomical books in Sanscrit shall clearly ascertain the places of 
the colures in some precise years of the historical age, not by loose 
traditions, like that of a ccUirse observation by ChiKON, who pos¬ 
sibly never existed, (for “he lived, says Newton, in \\\^ golden 
“ age,” which must long have preceded the Argonautic expedition) 
but by such evidence as our own astronomers and scholars shall 
allow to be unexceptionable. 
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but, that we may allow the highest probable antiquity to the Hindu 
government, let us grant, that tkret gtmrations of men were equal 
on an average to an hundred years, and that Indian princes have 
reigned, one with another, two and twenty: then reckoning thirty 
generations from Arjun, the brother of Yudhisht’HIRA, to the 
extinction of his race, and taking the Chinese account of BUDDHA’s 
birth from M, DeGuignes, as the most authentic medium between 
Abo’lfazl and the Tibetians, we may arrange the corrected Hindu 
Chronology according to the following table, supplying the word 
about or nearly, (since perfect accuracy cannot be attained and 
ought not to be required), before every date. 
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If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance from Abo’LFAZL. 
we must place Abhimanyu 3368 years before CHRIST, unless we 
calculate from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow seven hun~ 
dred years, instead of a thousand, between ArJON and Pradyo'ta, 
which will bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the 
table ; and, perhaps, we can hardly approach nearer to the truth. 
As to Rdjh NaNDA, if he really sat on the throne a whole century, 
we must bring down the Andhra dynasty to the age of Vicrama - 
DITYA, who with his feudatories had probably obtained so much 
power during the reign of those princes, that they had little more 
than a nominal sovereignty, which ended with ChandRABI JA in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era; having, no doubt, 
been long'reduced to insigniBcance by the kings of Gaur, descend- 
ed from Go'pa'la. But, if the author of the Dabistiin be warranted 
in fixing the birth of Buddba ten years before the Caliyug, we must 
thus correct the Chronological Table : 



VIII. 

Oh the CURE of the ELEPHANTIASIS. 

By At’har Ali' Kha'n of DelW. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

j^MONG the afflicting maladies, which punish the vices and try the 
virtues of mankind, there are few disorders, of which the consequen¬ 
ces are more dreadful nr the remedy in general more desperate than 
the jttdhdm of the Arabs or khSrakof the Indians ; it is also called 
\n Arabia dduldsad.%. name corresponding with the of 

the Greeks, and supposed to have been given in allusion to the 
grim distracted and lionlike countenances of the miserable persons, 
who are affected with it. The more common name of the distemper 
Is Elephantiasis y or, as LUCRETIUS calls it, Elephas, because it renders 
the skin, like that of an Elephant, uneven and wrinkled, with many 
tubercles and furrows ; but this complaint must not be confounded 
with the ddiitfil, or swelled legs, described by the Arabian physi¬ 
cians, and very common in this country. It has no fixed name in 
English, though HiLLARY, in his Observations on tlu Diseases of 
Barbados, calls it the Leprosy of the joints, because it principally 
affects the extremities, which in the last stage of the malady are 
distorted and at length drop off; but, since it is in truth a distem¬ 
per corrupting the whole mass of blood, and therefore considered by 
Paul of JEgina as an universal ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the Black Leprosy ; which 
term is in fact adopted by M. BoiSSIEU de Sauvages and 
Gorrceus, in contradistinction to the White Leprosy, or the Beres 
of the Arabs and Leuce of the Greeks. 

This disease, by whatever name we distinguish it, is peculiar to 
hot climates, and has rarely appeared in Europe : the philosophical 
Pbet of Rome supposes it confined to the banks of the Nile / and it 
has certainly been imported from Africa into the West-India Islands 
hy the black slaves, who carried with them their resentment and 
their revenge ; but it has been long known in Hindustan, and the 
writer of the following Dissertation, whose father was Physician to 
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Na'OIRSHA h and accompanied him from Persia to Delhi, assures 
me that it rages with virulence among the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta. His observation, that it is frequently a consequence 
of the veueral infectimt, would lead us to believe, that it might be 
radically cured by Mercury ; which has, nevertheless, been found 
ineffectual, and even hurtful, as Hillart reports, in the West- 
Indies. The juice of hemlock, suggested by the learned MicHaeLIS, 
and approved by his medical friend RoedereR, might be very 
efficacious at the beginning of the disorder, or in the milder sorts 
of it; but, in the case of a malignant and inveterate we 

must either administer a remedy of the highest power, or, agreeably 
to the desponding opinion of CelsUS, leave the patient to hts fate, 
instead of teasing him with fruitless medicines, and suffer him, in 
the forcible words of ARETiEOS, to sink from inextricable slumber 
into death. The life of a man is, however, so dear to him by nature, 
and in general so valuable to society, that we should never despond, 
while a spark of it remains ; and, whatever apprehensions may be 
formed of future danger from the distant effects of arsenic, even 
though it should eradicate a present malady, yet, as no such incon¬ 
venience has arisen from the use of it in India, and, as Experience 
must ever prevail over Theory, I cannot help wishing, that this 
ancient Hindu medicine may be fully tried under the inspection of 
our European Surgeons, whose minute accuracy and steady atten¬ 
tion must always give them a claim to superiority over the most 
learned natives ; but many of our countrymen have assured me, 
that they by no means entertain a contemptuous opinion of the 
native medicines, especially in diseases of the skin. Should it be 
thought, that the mixture of sulphur must render the poison less 
active, it may be advisable at first to administer orpiment, instead 
of the crystalline arsenic. 



On the CURE of the ELEPHANTIASIS, and other 
Disorders of the Blood. 

God is the all-powerful Healer. 

the year of the MESSIAH 1783, when the worthy and res¬ 
pectable Ml'R Mohammed Hitsai n, who excels in evorv 

branch of useful knowledge, accompanied Mr. Richard Johnsoh 
from LaShnau to Ctilattta, he visited the humble writer of this tract, 
who had long been attached to him with sincere affection ; and, in 
the course of their conversation, ‘ One of the fruits of my late ex- 
‘cursion, said he, is a present for you, which suits your profession, 

‘ and will be generally useful to our species; conceiving you to 
‘ be worthy of it by reason of your assiduity in medical inquiries, I 
' have brought you a prescription, the ingredients of which are easily 
‘ found, but not easily equalled as a powerful remedy against all cor- 
‘ ruptions of the blood, they«(f/<rf/«,and-the Persian fire, the remains 
' of which are a source of infinite maladies. It is an old secret of the 
'Physicians; who applied it also to the cure of cold and 
' moist distempers, as the palsy, distortions of the face, relaxation 
‘of the nerves, and similar diseases : its efficacy too has been prov- 
' ed by long experience ; and this is the method of preparing it. 

' Take of white arsenic, fine and fresh, one t6l4 ; of picked 
'black pepper six times as much : let both be well beaten at inter- 
' vals for four days successively in an iron mortar, and then reduced 
'to an impalpable powder in one of stone with a stone pestle, and 
' thus completely levigated, a little water being mixed with them. 

' Make pills of them as large as tares or small pulse, and keep them 
' dry in a shady place* 

_• The lowest weight in geaemi use among the HimCut is the nti, ealM in SantcrU either 
fttiid or nuttei, indicating ndntst, and crisktuOt from crarAae. Slack: it is the nd and Slack 
of the ganjii-plant, which is a cieepei of the same class and order at leasi with the 
ncyn’kisa ; but I take this from report, having never examined its blossoma. One rattici 
■> said to be of equal weight with three barley-coms or four grains of rice in the husk ; and 
eight ren'-weightt. used by jewellers, are equal to seven carats. 1 have weighed a number of 
the see^' in dtamood-scales, and find the average Apothecary's weight of one seed to be a 
grain andJtvMixlanlkt. Now in the Hindu medical books fra of the raf/rri-seeds are one 
and erg*/ mdskaca'i. make a Moca or tild; but in the law-books of Bfugalu 
•>djkaca consists of uateeu ractud’j, and a Maca of Jvc matkd's; and, according loeoma 
authorities. Jive rttt's only go to one mickd. sixteen of which make a Maea. We may observe, 
that the silver rvfr-weights, used by the goldsmiths at Bandres, are tusiee as heavy aa the seeds ; 
and thence it is, that esgkt reii’s are commonly said to constitute one mdtkd, that is, eigkt 
stiver weights, or sixteen seeds; eigktj of which feeds, or 103 graint, constitute the quantity at 
hrsenic in ths Hitsdn prescription. 
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‘ One of those .pills must be .swallowed nioriiinjf and evening 
' with some betelAesif, or, in countrie.s where betel is not at hand, with 
‘ cold water : if the body be cleansed from foulness and obstruc- 
' tions by gentle cathartics and bleeding, before the medicine is 
* administered, ^le remedy will be speedier.’ 

The principal ingredient of this medicine is the arsenic, 
which the Arabs call Shucc, the Persians inergi ntiish, or mouse- 
andthe Indians, sanc'kyd; a mineral substance ponderous 
and crystalline: the erpiment, or yellotv arsenic, is the weaker 
sort. It is a deadly poison, so subtil, that, when mice are killed 
by it, the very smell of the dead will destroy the living of that 
species: after it has been kept about seven years, it loses much 
of its force; its colour becomes turbid ; and its weight is 
diminished. This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree: 
it causes suppuration, dissolves or unites, according to the quan¬ 
tity given; and is very useful in closing the lips of wounds, 
when the pain is too intense to be borne. An unguent made of it 
with oils of any sort is an effectual remedy for some cutaneous 
disorders, and, mixed with rose-water, it is good for cold tumours 
and for the dropsy ; but it must never be administered without the 
greatest caution ; for such is its power, that the smallest quantity 
of it in powder, drawn, like dlcokol, between the eyelashes, would 
in a single day entirely corrode the coats and humours of the eye ; 
and fourteen reti's of it would in the same time destroy life. The 
best antidote against its effects are the sc.apings of leather reduced 
to ashes: if the quantity of arsenic taken be accurately known, 
four times as much of those ashes, mixed with water and drunk by 
the patient, will sheath and counteract the poison. 

The writer, conformably to the directions of his learned friend, 
prepared'the medicine ; and, in the same year, gave it to numbers, 
who were reduced by the diseases above mentioned to the point of 
deatlt^: GoD is his witness, that they grew better from day to da)', 
were at last completely rueed, and are now living (except one or 
two, who died of other disorders) to attest the truth of this assertion. 
One of his first patients was a Pdrsl, named Menu'CHEHR, who had 
come from Surat to this city, and had fixed his abode near the 
writer’s house: he was sO cruelly afflicted with a confirmed hies, 
here called the Persian Fire, that his hands and teet were entirely 
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ulcerated and almost corroded, so that he became an object of dis¬ 
gust and abhorrence. This man consulted the writer on his case, 
the state of which he disclosed without reserve. Some blood was 
taken from him on the same day, and a cathartic administered on 
the next. On the third day he began to take the arsenic-pills, and, 
by the blessing of GoD, the virulence of his disorder abated by de¬ 
grees, until signs or returning health appeared ; in a fortnight his 
recovery was complete, and he was bathed, according to the prac¬ 
tice of our Physicians: he seemed to have no virus left in his blood, 
and none has been since perceived by him. 

But the power of this medicine has chiefly been tried in the 
cure of the juzdm, as the word is pronounced in India ; a disorder 
infecting the whole mass of blood, and thence called by some fisidi- 
khiin. The former name is derived from an root signify- 

i'^gi in general, amputation, maiming, excision, and, particularly, the 
tuincatioH or erosion of the fingers, which happens in the last stage 
of the disease. It is extremely contagious, and, for that reason, 
tlie Prophet said : ferru mincClmejdiumi camd teferru mina'l dsad, 
or, ‘ Flee from a person afflicted with the judhdm, as you would 
‘ flee from a lion.' The author of the Bahhru'Ijawclhir, or Sea of 
Pearls, ranks it as an infectious malady with the measles, the small¬ 
pox, and the plague. It is also hereditary, and, in that respect, class¬ 
ed by medical writers with the gout, the consumption, and the white 
leprosy. 

A common cause of this distemper Is the unwholesome diet 
of the natives, many of whom are accustomed, after eating a quan¬ 
tity of fish, to swallow copious draughts of milk, which fail not to 
cause an accumulation of yellow and black bile, which mingles itself 
with the blood and corrupts it: but it has other causes ; for a 
Brahmen, who had never tasted fish in his life, applied lately to the 
composer of this essay, and appeared in the highest degree aflTect- 
ed by corruption of blood ; which he might have inherited, or ac¬ 
quired by other means. Those, whose religion permits them to eat 
beef, are often exposed to the danger of heating their blood intense¬ 
ly through the knavery of the butchers in the Bazdr, who fatten 
their calves with Baldiver ; and those, who are so ill-advised as to 
take provocatives, a folly extremely common in India, at first are 
insensible of mischief, but, as soon as the increased moisture is dii- 
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persed, find their whole mass of blood inflamed, and, as it were, 
adust; whence arises the disorder, of which we now are treating. 
The Persian, or venereal. Fire generally ends in this malady ; as 
one DeVi^Prasa'd, lately in the service of Mr. Vansittart, and 
some others, have convinced me by an unreserved account of their 
several cases. 

It may here be worth while to report a remarkable case, which 
was related to me by a man, who had been afflicted with the 
juBdm near four years ; before which time he had been disordered 
with the Persian fire, and, having closed an ulcer by the means of 
a strong healing plaister, was attacked by a violent pain in his 
joints : on this he applied to a Cabirdja, or Hindu Physician, who 
gave him some pills, with a positive assurance, that the use of 
them would remove his pain in a few days ; and in a few days it 
was, in fact, wholly removed ; but, a very short time after, the 
symptoms of the juidtn appeared, which continually encreased to 
such a degree, that his fingers and toes were on the point of drop¬ 
ping off. It was afterwards discovered, that the pills, which he 
had taken, were made of cinnabar, a common preparation of the 
Hindus; the heat of which had first stirred the humours, which, 
on stopping the external discharge, had fallen on the joints, and 
then had occasioned a quantity of adust bile to mix itself with the 
blood and infect the whole mass. 

Of this dreadful complaint, however caused, the first symp¬ 
toms are a numbness and redness of the whole body, and princi¬ 
pally of the face, and impeded hoarse ‘voice, thin hair and even 
baldness, oflensive perspiration and breath, and whitlows on the 
the nails. The cure is best begun with copious bleeding, and cool¬ 
ing drink, such as a decoction of the niiA/er, or Nymphea, and of 
violets, with some doses of manna ; after which stronger cathar¬ 
tics must be administered. But no remedy has proved so effica¬ 
cious as the pills composed of arsenic and pepper: one instance 
of their effect may here be mentioned, and many more may be add¬ 
ed, if required. 

In the month of February in the year just mentioned, one 
Shaikh Ramaza'nI^ who then was an uppei-servant to the Board of 
Revenue, had so corrupt a mass of blood, that a black leprosy of 
bis joiuts was approaching ; and most of his limbs began to be 
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ulcerated: in this condition he applied to the writer, and requested 
immediate assistance. Though the disordered state of his biood 
was evident on inspection, and required no particular declaration 
of it, yet many questions were put to him, and it was clear from his 
answers, that he had a confirmed juzdtn : he then lost a great deal 
of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arsenic-pills. After 
the first week his malady seemed alleviated ; in the second it was 
considerably diminished, and, in the third, so entirely removed, 
that the patient went into the bath of health, as a token that he 
no longer needed a physician. 



IX. 

On the INDIAN GAME 0/CHESS. 

Bj' the Presiuent. 


^.F evidence be required to prove that chess was invented by the 
we may be satisfied with the testimony of the Persians; 
who, though as much inclined as otitcr nations to appropriate the 
ingenious inventions of a foreign people, unanimously agree, that 
the game was imported from the west of India, together with the 
charming fables of V1SIINU.SARMAN, in the sixth century of our 
era : it seems to have been immemorially known in Hindustan by 
the name of Chaturanga, that is, the four anga's, or members, of an 
army, whicli are sniil \n \.\\^ AmaracSsha lo hastyas'waralhapd- 
ddtam, or elephants, horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers ; and, in this 
sense, the word is frequently used by Epic poets in their descrip¬ 
tions of real armies. By a natural corruption of the pure Sanserif 
word, it was changed by the old Persians into Chatrang, but the 
Arabs, who soon after took possession of their country, had neither 
the initial nor final letter of that word in their alphabet, and conse¬ 
quently altered it further into Shatranj, which found its way 
presently into the modern Persian, and at length into the dialects 
of India, where the true derivation of the name is known only to 
the le.nrned : thus has a very significant word in the sacred lan¬ 
guage of the Brdhmans been transformed by successive changes into 
axedtcz,scacchi,Miecs, chess, by a whimsical concurrence of cir¬ 
cumstances, given biith to the English word check, and even a name 
to the Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful simplicity and 
extreme pci fi ction of the game, as it is commonly played ItwEurope 
and Asia, convince me, that it was invented by one effort of some 
great genius ; not completed by gradual improvements, but formed, 
to use the phrase of Italian critics, by the first intention ; yet of 
this simple game, so exqui-sitely contrived, and so certainly invented 
in India, I cannot find any account in the classical writings of the 
Brdhmans. It is, indeed, confidently asserted, that Sanscrit books 
ou Chess exist in this country, and, if they can be procured at 
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Bandrts, they will assuredly be sent to us; at present I can only 
exhibit a description of a very ancient Indian game of the same 
kind ; but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern, than 
the simple Chess of the Persians. This game is also called Chatu- 
ranga, but, more frequently ChattirdjX or the four Kings, since it is 
played by four persons representing as many princes, two allied 
armies combating on each side : the description is taken from the 
Bka'ivishya Ptirdn, in which YudhISHT’HIR is represented convers¬ 
ing with Vy.A'SA, who explains at the king’s request the form of 
the fictitious warfare and the principal rules of it: ” having marked 
" eight squares on all sides, says the Sage, place the red army to 
“the east, the green to the south, theto the west, and the 
“ black to the nortli: let the elephant stand on the left of the king 
" next to him, the horse ; then, the boat ; and, before them all, four 
" foot-soliiiers ; but the boat must be placed in the angle of tlic board.’’ 
From this passage it clearly appears, that an army, with its four 
anga's, must be placed on each side of the board, since an elephant 
could not stand, in any other position on the left hand of each 
king; and Ra'dha'ca'^nt informed me, that the board consisted, 
like ours, of sixty-four squares, half of them occupied by the for¬ 
ces, and half, vacant; he added, that this game is mentioned 
in the oldest law-books, and that it was invented by the 
wife of RaVam, king of Lancet, in order to amuse him with an 
image of war, while his metropolis was closely besieged by Ra MA 
in the second age of the world. He had not heard the story 
told by Fird.aosi near the close of the Shdhndmah, and it was 
probably carried into/’rrn I from Cdnyacuvja, hy BOKZi;, the/rr- 
vourite physician, thence called Vaidyapriya, of the great .\Nu'- 
SHIRAVa'n ; but he said, that the Brdhmans of Gaur, or Bengal, 
•were once celebrated for superior skill in the game, and th.it his 
father, together with his spiritual preceptor Jag a nna't’h, now living 
at Tribini, had instructed two young Brdhmans in all the rules of 
it, and had sent them to Jayanagar at the request of the late Rdjii, 
who had liberally rewarded them. A ship, or boat, is substituted, 
we see, in this complex game for the rat'h, or armed chanot, which 
the Bengalese pronounce rofh, and which the Persians changed into 
rokk, whence came the rook of some European nations ; as the 
vitrge and fol of the French are supposed to be corrup tions of fere 
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and fit, the prim minister and elephant of the Persians and Arabs: 
it were vain to seek an etymology of the word rook in the modern 
Persian language ; for, In all the passages extracted from FikdauSI 
and Ja'hi, where roik is conceived to mean a kero, or a fabulous 
bird, it signifies, I believe, no more than a cheek or a fau ; as in the 
following description of a procession in Egypt: “ when a thousand 
“ youths, like cypresses, box-trees, and firs, with locks as fragrant, 
" cheeks as fair, and bosoms as delicate, as lilies of the valley, were 
" marching gracefully along, thou wouldst have said, that the new 
" spring was turning hts face (not, as Hyde translates the words, 
“ carried on rokhs) from station to station and, as to the battle 
of the duwdzdek rokk, which 0‘HERBELOT supposes to mean doutt 
preux chevaliers, I am strongly inclined to think, that the phrase 
only signifies a combat of twelve persons face to face, or six on a side. 
I cannot agree with my friend Ra^dha'ca'nt, that a ship is proper¬ 
ly introduced in this imaginary warfare instead of a chariot, in 
which the old Indian warriors constantly fought; for, though the 
king might be supposed to sit in a car, so that the four auga's 
would be complete, and though it may often be necessary in a real 
campaign to pass rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on the 
Indian, as it is on the Chinese, chess-board, and the intermixture of 
ships with horses, elephants, and infantry embattled on a plain, is 
an absurdity not to be defended. The use of dice may, perhaps, be 
justified in a representation of war, in which fortune has unques¬ 
tionably a great share, but it seems to exclude chess from the rank, 
which has been assigned to it, among the sciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of whist, except that pieces are used 
openly, instead of cards which are held concealed ; nevertheless we 
find, that the moves in the game described by Vta'sa were to a 
certain degree regulated by chance; fur he proceeds to tell his 
royal pupil, that, “ if cinque be thrown, the king or «.pawn nrfust be 
"moved; if quatre, Khi. elephant; \i trois, \\\(i horse ; and if deux, 
" the boat.” 

He then proceeds to the moves : " the king passes freely on all 
" sides but over one square only ; and with the .same limitation, the 
"pawn moves, but he advances straight forward, and kills his 
" enemy through an angle ; the elephant marches in all directions, 
" as far as his driver pleases ; the horse runs obliquely, traversing 
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** three squares ; and the goes over two squares diagonally.” 
The elephant, we find, has the powers of our queen, as we are pleas¬ 
ed to call the minister, or general, of the Persians, and the sJiif has 
the motion of the piece, to which we give the unaccountable appel¬ 
lation of bishop, but with a restriction, which must greatly lessen 
his value. 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules and superficial di¬ 
rections for the conduct of the game * ” the pawns and the ship 
" both kill and may be voluntarily killed ; while the king, the ete- 
"phant, and the horse may slay the foe, but cannot expose them- 
” selves to be slain. Let each player preserve his own forces with 
" extreme care, securing his king above all, and not sacrificing a 
" superior, to keep an inferior, piece.” Here the commentator on 
the Purdn observes, that, the horse, who has the choice of eight 
moves from any central position, must be preferred to the ship, who 
has only the choice of four; but this argument would not have 
equal weight in the common game, where the bishop and tower 
command a whole line, and where a knight is always of less value 
than a tower in action, or the bishop of that side, on which the 
attack is begun. ” It is by the overbearing power of the elephant, 
“ that the king fights boldly ; let the whole army, therefore, be 
“ abandoned, in order to secure the elephant: the king must never 
“ place one elephant before another, according to the rule of Go- 
“ TAMA, unless he be compelled by want of room, for he would 
“ thus commit a dangerous fault; and, if he can slay one of two 
“ hostile elephants, he must destroy that on his left hand.” The 
last rule is extremely obscure; but, as Go TAMA was an illustrious 
lawyer and philosopher, he would not have condescended to leave 
directions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had not been held in 
great estimation by the ancient sages of India. 

All that remains of the passage, which was copie'd for me by 
Ra dha'ca'nt and explained by him, relates to the several modes, 
In which a partial success or complete victory may be obtained by 
any one of the four players ; for we shall see, that, as if a dispute 
had arisen between two allies, one of the kings may assume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at separate conquest. First; 
" When any one king has placed himself on the square of another 
“king, which advantage is called or the tin one, he wins 
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“ a Stake ; which is doubled, if he kill the adverse monarch, when 
“ he seizes his place ; and, if he can seat himself on the throne of 
his ally, he takes the command of the whole army.” Secondly ; 
“ If he can occupy successively the thrones of all three princes, he 
"obtains the victory, which is named Chatiirdji, and, the stake is 
"doubled, if he kill the last of the three, just before he takes pos- 
“ session of his throne ; but, if he kill him on his throne, the stake 
" is quadrupled." Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real 
warfare, a king may be considered as victorious, when he seizes 
the metropolis of his adversary ; but, if he can destroy his foe, 
he displays greater heroism, and relieves his people from any 
further solicitude. ‘‘ Both in gaining the Sinhdsana and the 
“ Chnturdjl, says 'Vy\'sa, the king must be supported by the 
“elephants or by all the forces united." Thirdly; "When one 
“ player has his own king on tlie board, but the king of his partner 
“ has been taken, he may replace his captive ally, if he can seize 
“ both the adverse kings ; or, if he cannot effect their capture, he 
" may exchange his king for one of them, against the general rule, 
“ and thus redeem the allied prince, who will supply his place.” 
" This advantage has the name of Nrtpdcrisht'a, or recovered by the 
" king ; and the Naurdcrisht'a seems to be analogous to it, but con- 
" fined to the case of ships. Fourthly ; “If a pawn can march to any 
“ square on the opposite extremity of the board, except that of the 
“ king, or that of the ship, he assumes wlvatever power belonged to 
“that square; and this promotion is called Shat'pada, or the 
“ six strides.” Here we find the rule, with a singular exception, con¬ 
cerning the advancement of pawns, which often occasions a most in¬ 
teresting struggle at our common chess, and which has furnished the 
poets and moralists of Arabia and Persia with many lively re¬ 
flections on human life. It appears, that “ this privilege qf Shaf~ 
“ pad a was not avowahle, in the opinion of GoTaMA, when a player 
“ had three pawns on the board ; but, when only one pawn and 
“one ship remained, the pawn might advance even to the square of 
“ a king or a ship, and assume the power of cither ” Fifthly ; “ Ac- 
“ cording to the Rdeshasas, or giants, (that is, the people of Lancd 
“ where the game was invented), there Could be neither victory nor 
“ defeat, if a king were left on the plain without force ; a situation 
*' which they named Cdcacdsht'ha” Sixthly, *• If three shipsliappen 
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“ to meet, and the fourth ship can be brought up to them in tlie re- 
" niainiti" angle, this has the name of Vrihanitittuit; and the player of 
"the fourth seizes all the others." Two or three- of the remaining 
couplets are so dark, either from an error in the manuscript or 
from the antiquity of the language, that I could not understand 
the Piimitt's explanation of them, and suspect that they gave even 
him very indistinct ideas ; but it would be easy, if it were worth 
while, to play at the game by tlie preceding rules ; and a little 
practice would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One circums¬ 
tance, in this extract from the Purdn, seems very surprising; all 
games of hazard are positively forbidden by Menu, yet the game 
of Ckaturanga, in which dice are used, is taught by the great VyA'.SA 
himself, whose lawtract appears with that of Go'TAMA among the 
eighteen books, which form the Dhennasdstra; but, as Ra'dha- 
Ca^NT and his preceptor Jaganna't'h arc both employed by 
government in compiling a Digest of Indian laws, and as both of 
them, especially the venerable Sage of Tribini, understand the 
game, they are able, I presume, to assign reasons, why it should 
have been excepted from the general prohibition, and even openly 
taught by ancient and modern Brdhmans. 



X. 

TWO INSCRIPTIONS from the Vindhya Mountains, 
translated from the Sanscrit hy Charles Wilkins, Esq. 


FIRST INSCRIPTION, in a Cavern. calUd the Grot 
of the Seven Rishi’s, near Gaya. 

I. ^NANTA VARMA, master of the hearts of the people, who 
was the good son of Srlt Saruoola, by his own birth and great 
virtues classed amongst the principal rulers of the earth, gladly 
caused this statue of Kreeshna of unsullied renown, confirmed 
in the word like his own reputation, and the image of Kanteb- 
HATEE* to be deposiited in this great mountain-cave. 

2 . Sree Sardoola, of established fame, jewel of the diadems 
of kings, emblem of time to the martial possessors of the earth, 
to the submissive the tree of the fruit of desire, a light to the 
Military Order, whose glory was not founded upon the feats of a 
single battle, the ravisher of female hearts, and the image of 
Smara+, became the ruler of the land. 

3. Wherever Srie Sardoola is wont to cast his own discord¬ 
ant sight towards a foe, and the fortunate star, his broad eye, 
is enflamed with anger between its expanded lids, there faileth a 
shower of arrows from the ear-drawn string of the bow of his son, 
the renowned Ananta Varma the bestower of infinite happiness. 

* Radha, the lAvourite MUtteu o{ Kkiishha. 
t Kama Deta the Cnfid of the Hinitt.. 



SECOND INSCRIPTION, m a Cavt btkiud NagaijeoL 

1. auspicioas 5 r//YAJNA Varica, whose movement was 

as the sportive elephant’s in the season of lust, was, like MamOO*, 
the appointer of the military station of all the chiefs of the earth.— 
By whose divine offerings, the God with a thousand eyesf being 
constantly invited, the emaciated PcwldmSf^ for a long time, 
sullied the beauty of her cheeks with falling tears. 

2. Ananta Varma by name, the friend of strangers ; renowned 
in the world in the character of valour ; by nature immaculate as 
the lunar beams, and who is the offspring of SrK Sardoola 
B y him this wonderful statue of BhootapatEB and of Devee§, 
the maker of all things visible and invisible and the granter of 
boons, which hath taken sanctuary in this cave, was caused to be 
made. May it protect the universe | 

3. The string of his expanded bow, charged with arrows and 
drawn to the.extremity of the shoulder, bursteth the circle’s centre. 
Of spacious brow, propitious distinction, and surpassing beauty, he 
is the image of the moon with an undiminished tountenance, 
Amamta Varma to the end I Of form like Smara|| in existence, 
he is seen with the constant and affectionate standing with their 
tender and fascinated eyes constantly fixed upon him. 

4. From the machine his bow, reproacher of the crying KSSrdrin, 
bent to the extreme, he is endued with force; from his expanded 
virtue he is a provoker; by his good conduct his renown reacheth to 
afar ; he is a hero by whose coursing steeds the elephant is disturbed, 
and a youth who is the seat of sorrow to the women of his foes. He 
is the director, and his name is Anabta**. 


*‘TIm Snt lafidstw of Uie BMm. 
t AuMaMSoHloii of tht Bwtcbs. 
i TIm wife of -ffrftirfintf 

I .SMtal, or JMMOvS and Uieoniort is OM[nia(B,u a typt of the CmAW sat 

Tht Hindoo CufU, 

T A Urd that it coutaatljr makiac a notae babro tain. 

** Tbii void sifniBea eternal or Uhiite. 
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pass. You then travel eastward to Avti through a level and smooth 
country. To the northward is the plain of JCAatd, that has been 
before nnentioned as the place from whence the Brahmaputra issues, 
wliich is afterwards fed by several rivers that flow from the sou¬ 
thern mountains of Asdm. The principal of these is the Dkouec, 
which has before occured in this history. It joins that broad river 
at the village Luckeigertk. 

Between these rivers is an island well inhabited, and in an 
excellent state of tillage. It contains a spacious, clear, and plea¬ 
sant country, extending to the distance of about fifty coss. The 
cultivated tract is bounded by a thick forest, which harbours ele¬ 
phants, and where those animals may be caught, as well as in four 
or five other forests of Aictm. If there be occasion for them, 
five or six hundred elephants may be procured in a year. Across 
the Dhouec, which is the side of Ghergong, is a wide, agreeable, 
and level country, which delights the heart of the beholder. The 
whole face of it is marked with population and tillage ; and it 
presents on every side charming prospects of ploughed fields, har¬ 
vests, gardens, and groves. All the island before described lies 
in Dacshinctt!. From the village Selagertk to the city of GJurgong 
is a space of about fifty coss, filled with such an uninterrupted 
range of gardens, plentifully stocked with fruit-trees, that it ap¬ 
pears as one garden. Within them are the houses of the peasants, 
and a beautiful assemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs and of 
garden and wild flowers blowing together. As the country is 
overflowed in the rainy season, a high and broad caussey has been 
raised for the convenience of travellers from Selagertk to Gkergaug, 
which is the only uncultivated ground that is to be seen. Each 
side of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which 
meet, and are intertwined. Amongst the fruits which this couhtty 
produces, are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, pine¬ 
apples, and pnnialeh, a species of amleh, which has such an excel¬ 
lent flavour, that every person who tastes it prefers it to the plmti. 
There are also cocoa-nut trees, pepper vines, .4«ra trees, and the 
Sadtj*, in great plenty. The sugar-cane excels in softness and 
sweetness, and is of three colours, red, black, and white. There is 


• The SiUi/n a long aromatic leaf, which hai ipunvent taife, and.toeatM in Seme- 
In our boiaiiicnl boolu it bean Ibe name of Ualaietkrem, or the /aiAVia LeaL 
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gioger free from fibres, and betel vines. The strength of vegetation 
and fertility of the soil are such, that whatever seed is sown, or slips 
planted, they always thrive. The environs of Ghergong furnish small 
apricou, 3rams, and pomegranates ; but as these articles are wild, 
and not assisted by cultivation and engraftment, they are very indif¬ 
ferent. The principal crop of this country consists in rice and 
wash*. Adts is very scarce, and wheat and barley are never sown. 
The silks are excellent, and resemble those of China ; but they 
manufacture very few more than are required for use. They are 
successful in embroidering with flowers, and in weaving velvet, 
and tautbund, which is a species of silk of which they make tents 
and isHautsf. Salt is a very precious and scarce commodity. It 
is found at the bottom of some of the hills, but of a bitter and 
pungent quality. A better sort is in common use, which is extract¬ 
ed from the plantain tree. The mountains, inhabited by the tribe 
called Nanac, produce plenty of excellent Lignum Aloes, which a 
society of the natives imports every year intc Asim, and barters 
for salt and grain. This evil-disposed race of mountaineers are 
many degrees removed from the line of humanity, and are desti¬ 
tute of the characteristical properties of a man. They go naked 
from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, snakes, mice, rats, ants, 
locusts, and every thing of this sort which they can find. The hills 
of Cdmriip Sidea, and Luckigtreh, supply a fine species of Lignum 
Aloes, which sinks in water. Several of the mountains contain 
musk-deer. 

The country of Uttarcul which is on the northern side of the 
Brahmaputra, is in the highest state of cultivatio.-), and produces 
plenty of pepper and^ .i^rrm-nuts. It even surpasses Dacshincul in 
population and tillage ; but, as the latter contains a greater tract of 
wild forests, and places difficult of access, the rulers of Asdth have 
chosen to reside in it for the convenience of control, and have 
erected in it the capital of the kingdom. The breadth of Uttarcul, 
from the bank of the river to the foot of the mountains, which is a 
cold climate, and contains snow, is various, but is no where less 
than fifteen coes, nor more than forty-five coss. The inhabitants of 
thone mountains are strong, have a robust and respectable appear- 

ainS b a wmIm tf gtita, sad .44lu a kind or aw. 
t A<Mii<iaft*albMMtorarraaadtcau. 
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anee, and are of a middling size. Their complexions, like those of 
the natives of all cold climates, are red and white • and they have 
also trees and fruits peculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of 
Jum Derek, which is on the side of GowahuUy, is a chain of moun< 
tains, called the country of Dtreng, all the inhabitants of which 
resemble each other in appearance, manners, and speech, but are 
distinguished by the names of their tribes, and places of residence. 
Several of these hills produce musk, kataui* ** , bhoat\, peru, and 
two species of horses, called goont and tanyanu Gold and silver 
are procured here, as in the whole country of Asdm, by washing the 
sand of the rivers. This, indeed, is one of the sources of revenue. 
It is supposed that I2,ooo inhabitants, and some say 30,000, are 
employed in this occupation ; and it is a regulation, that each of 
these persons shall pay a fixed revenue of a tb/d\ of gold to the 
Rdja. The people of Asdm are a base and unprincipled nation, 
and have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that of their 
own inclinations, and make the approbation of their own vicious 
minds the test of the propriety of their actions. They do not 
adopt any mode of worship practised either by Heathens or Moham~ 
vudans ; nor do they concur with any pf the known sects which 
prevail amongst mankind. Unlike the Pagans of they 

do not reject victuals which have been dressed by Muselmans: 
and they abstain from no flesh except human. They even eat ani¬ 
mals that have died a natural death ; but, in consequence of not 
being used to the taste of ghee, they have such an antipathy to this 
article, that if they discover the least smell of it in their victuals, 
they have no relish for them. It is not their custom to veil their 
women ; for even the wives of the RAja do not conceal their faces 
from any person. The females perform work in the open air, with 
their countenances exposed and heads uncovered. The men have 
often four or five wives each, and publicly buy, fell, and change 
them. They shave their heads, beards, and whiskers, and reproach 
and admonish every person who neglects this ceremony. Their 

• Kstaus it thus desernwd in the Borhatm /Catta; " This word, in the laafMfi of 

** it a teacow: the tail of which it hung upon the necks of bones, and on the summit of 
ttandaids. Some say that it is a cow which lint in the mountains^ ATAiM." It hen means 
the mountain-cow, wUicb supplies the tail that is made iato tiawriu, and in Saaurit Is caliad 
fJkdMAm. 

t BJkaat and »mt am two kinds of blanket. 

2 Eighty rsa-weights, see page iiy, aatt. 
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Uni^iige has not the least affinity with that of Bengali Their 
strength and courage are apparent in their looks; but their fero¬ 
cious manners, and brutal tempers, are also betrayed by their 
physiognomy. They are superior to most nations in corporal force 
and hardy exertions. They are enterprising, savage, fond of war, 
vindictive, treacherous, and deceitful. The virtues of compassion, 
kindness, friendship, sincerity, truth, honour, good faith, shame, 
and purity of morals, have been left out of their composition. 
The seeds of tenderness and humanity have not been sown in the 
field of their frames. As they are destitute of the mental garb 
of manly qualities, they are also deficient in the dress of their 
bodies. They tie a cloth round their heads, and another round 
their loins, and throw a sheet upon their shoulder; but it is not 
customary in that country to wear turbans, robes, drawers, or 
shoes. There are no buildings of brick or stone, or with wails of 
earth, except the gates of the city of Ghtrgong, and some of 
their idolatrous temples. The rich and poor construct their habi¬ 
tations of wood, bamboos, and straw. The Rdja and his cour¬ 
tiers travel in stately litters; but the opulent and respectable 
persons amongst his subjects are carried in lower vehicles, called 
doolies. Asdm produces neither horsesf, camels, nor asses; but 
those cattle are sometimes brought thither from other countries. 
The brutal inhabitants, from a congenial impulse, are fond of see¬ 
ing and keeping asses ; and buy and sell them at a high price ; but 
they discover the greatest surprise at seeing a camel; and are so 
afraid of a horse, that if one trooper should attack a hundred 
armed. Asamians, they would all throw down their arms and flee ; 
or should they not be able to escape, they would surrender them¬ 
selves prisoners. Yet, should one of that detestable race encounter 
two men of another nation on foot, he would defeat them. 

The ancient innabitants of this country are divided into t^o 
tribes, the Asatninns and the Cultanians. The latter excel the 
former in all occupations except war, and the conduct of hardy 
enterprises, in which the former are superior. A body-guard of 
six or seven thousand Asamians, fierce as demons^ of unshaken 


* This if an error : joaat Srikmnt often oome ftom AatM to NtityS br instraetioa, and 
thm vulgar dialed U underelood bjr the Batgal »each«. 

t A> (he Anther luu uierted that two spedea of hoiiei, oallad roni and tam/aiu, an 
pioducad in Z’mag, we rouit tuppoae that this is a dilbnnt countiy from Aaim. 
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courage, and well provided with warlike arms and accoutrements, 
always keep watch near the Rdjd’s sitting and sleeping apartments ; 
these are his loyal and confidential troops and patrol. The martial 
weapons of this country are the musquet, sword, spear, and arrow 
and bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats they have also plenty 
of cannon, serbsen*, and ramchangee, in the management of which 
they are very expert. 

Whi^never any of the Rdjds, magistrates, or principal men 
die, they dig a large cave for the deceased, in which they inter his 
women, attendants, and servants, and some of the magnificent 
equipage and useful furniture, which he possessed in his lifetime 
such as elephants, gold and silver, bddeask (large fans), carpets, 
clothes, victuals, lamps, with a great deal of oil, and a torch-bearer; 
for they consider those articles as stores for a future state. They 
afterwards construct a strong roof over the cave upon thick timbers. 
The people of the army entered some of the old caves, and took 
out of them the value of 90,000 rupees, in gold and silver. But 
an extraordinary circumstance is said to have happened, to which 
the mind of man can scarcely give credit, and the probability of 
which is contradicted by daily experience. It is this: Ail the 
Nobles came to the Imperial General, and declared, with universal 
agreement, that a golden betel-stand was found in one of the caves, 
that was dug eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite 
green and fresh; but the authenticity of this story rests upon 
report. 

Ghergong has four gates, constructed of stone and earth ; front 
each of which the Rdja’s palace is distant three coss. The city is 
encompassed with a fence of bamboos, and within it high and 
bread causseys have been raised for the convenience of passengers 
during Ihe rainy season. In the front of every man’s house is a 
garden, or some cultivated ground. This is a fortified city, which 
encloses villages and tilled fields. The Rdjd's palace stands upon 
the bank of the Dtgoo, which flows through the city. This river is 
lined on each side with houses, and there is a small market, which 
contains no shopkeepers except sellers of betel. The reason is, that 
it is not customary for the inhabitants to buy provisions for daily use, 
because they lay up a stock for themselves, which lasts them a year. 


• Swirels. 
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The Raja's pebtce is surrounded by a caussey, planted on each side 
with a close hedge of bamboos, which serves instead of a wall. On 
the outside there is a ditch, which is always full of water. The 
circumference of the enclosure is one coss and fourteen jereebs. 
Within it have been built lofty halls, and spacious apartments for 
the I^jA, most of them of wood, and a few of straw, which are 
called chupptrs. Amongst these is a diwin khdnah, or public saloon, 
one hundred and ^fty cubits long, and forty broad, which is sup* 
ported by sixty-six wooden pillars, placed at an interval of about 
four cubits from each other. The Rdjd's seat is adorned with 
lattice-<work and carving. Within and without have been placed 
plates of brass, so well polished, that when the rays of the sun 
strike upon them, they shine like mirrors. It is an ascertained 
fact, that 3000 carpenters and 12,000 labourers were constantly 
employed In this work, during two years, before it was finished. 
When the Rdjd sits in this chamber, or travels, instead of drums 
and trumpets they beat the dkSl* and dand. The latter is a round 
and thick instrument made of copper, and is certainly the same as 
the drumf, which it was customary, in the time of the ancient 
kings, to beat in ifef#es and marches. 

The Rdjds of this country have always raised the crest of pride 
and vain-glory, and displayed an ostentatious appearance of 
grandeur, and a numerous train of attendants and servants. They 
have not bowed the head of submission and obedience, nor have 
they paid tribute or revenue to the most powerful monarch ; but 
they have curbed the ambition, and checked the conquests, of the 
most victorious Princes of Hindustdn. The solution of the difiS- 
culties attending a war against them, has bafified the penetration of 
heroes, who have been (tiled Conquerors of the World. Whenever 
an invading army has entered their territories, the Asamians haVe 
covered themselves in strong posts, and have distressed the enemy 
by stratagems, surprises, and alarms, and by cutting off their pro¬ 
visions. If these means have failed, they have declined a battle in 
the field, but have carried the peasants into the mountains, burnt 
the grain, and left the country empty. But when the rainy season 
has set in upon the advancing enemy, they have watdied their 

* Tke/Miialdiulaf dram, wbicfa It beaten at eacb end. 

t 'ndtitaluadoffcettle-dnim.andiiawdaof aeoapotMoaeftweial si e tal a 
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opportunity to make excursions, and vent theit rage ; the famished 
invaders have either become their prisoners, or been put to death. 
In this manner powerful and numerous armies have been sunk in 
that whirlpool of destruction, and not a soul has escaped. 

Formerly HuSAlN Sha'h a King of Btngal, undertook an 
expedition against Asim, and carried with him a formidable force in 
cavalry, infantry, and boats. The beginning of this invasion was 
crowned with victory. He entered tne country, and erected the 
standard of superiority and conquest The Rdji being unable 
to encounter him in the field, evacuated the plains, and retreated to 
the mountains. Husain left his son, with a large army, to keep 
possession of the country, and returned to Bengal. The rainy sea¬ 
son commenced, and the roads were shut up by the inundation. 
The RdjA descended from the mountains, surrounded the Bengal 
army, skirmished with them, and cut off their provisions, till they 
were reduced to such straights, that they were all, in a short time, 
either killed or made prisoners. 

In the same manner MohahuKd ShlA, the son of ToCLUC 
Shdh, who was king of several of the provinces of Hiudustdu, sent 
a well-appointed army of a hundred thousand cavalry to conquer 
Asdm; but they were all devoted to oblivion in that country of 
enchantment; and no intelligence or vestige of them remained. 
Another army was dispatched to revenge this disaster; but when 
they arrived in Bengal, they were panic-struck, and shrunk from 
the enterprise; because if any person passes the frontier into that 
district, he has not leave to return. In the same maifner, none of 
the inhabitants of that country are able to come out of it, which is 
the reason that no accurate information has hitherto been obtained 
relative to that nation. The natives of Hindusldn consider them as 
wizzards and magicians, and pronounce the name of that country in 
all their incantations and counter-charms. They say, that every 
person who sets his foot there, is under the influence of witchcraft, 
and cannot find the road to return. 

Jeidej Sing*, the RdjA of Asdm, bears the title of Swergi, or 
Celestial. Swerg, in the Hindustdni language, means heaven. That 
frantic and vain-glorious prince is so excessively foolish and mis¬ 
taken, as to believe that his vicious ancestors were sovereigns of the 
* Property Jajttdkmajt Sinks, at Hu Usn with Benners ef Csntnest. 

R 
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heavenly host; and that one of them, being inclined to visit the 
earth, dccended by a golden ladder. After he had been employ¬ 
ed some time in regulating and governing his new kingdom, ho 
became so attached to it, that he fixed bis abode in it, and never 
returned. 

In short, when we consider the peculiar circumstances of Asim; 
that the country is spacious, populous, and Itard to be penetrated ; 
that it abounds in perils and dangers ; that the paths and roads are 
beset with difficulties ; that the obstacles to the conquest of it are 
more than can be described ; that the inhabitants are a savage 
race, ferocious in their manners, and brutal in their behaviour ; that 
they are of a gigantic appearance, enterpri.sing, intrepid, treacher¬ 
ous, well armed, and more numerous than can be conceived ; that 
they resist and attack the enemy from secure posts, and are always 
prepared for battle ; that they possess forts as high as heaven, garri¬ 
soned by brave soldiers, and plentifully supplied with warlike stores, 
the reduction of each of which would require a long space of time ; 
that the way was obstructed by thick and dangerous bushes, and 
broad and boisterous rivers : when we consider these circumstances, 
we shall wonder that this country, by the aid of GOD, and the aus¬ 
pices of his Majesty, was conquered by the imperial army, and be¬ 
came a place for erecting the standard of the faith. The haughty and 
insolent heads of several of the detestable Asa'mians, who stretch the 
neck of pride, and who are devoid of religion, and remote from 
God. were bruised by the hoofs of the horses of the victorious 
warriors. The Mnselinitn heroes experienced the comfort of fight¬ 
ing for their religion ; and the blessings of it reverted to the sover¬ 
eignty of his just and pious Majesty. 

The Rdjd, whose soul had been enslaved by pride, and who 
had been bred up in the habit of presuming on the stability of his 
own government, never dreamt of this reverse of fortune ; but be¬ 
ing now overtaken by the punishment due to his crit.ies, fled, as has 
been before mentioned, with some of his nobles, attendants, and fa¬ 
mily, and a few of his effects, to the mountains of Cdmriip. That 
“Spot, by its bad air and water, and confined space, is rendered the 
worst place in the world, or rather it is one of the pits of hell. The 
Rdjd's officers and soldiers, by his orders, crossed the Dhotuc,tiaA 
settled in the spacious island between that and the Brahmafvira, 
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which contiains numerous forests and thickets. A few took refuge 
in other mountains; and watched an opportunity of committing 
hostilities. 

Cdmritp is a country on the side of Dacshincul, situated be¬ 
tween three high mountains, at the distance of four days journey 
from Ghtrgong. It is remarkable for bad water, noxious air, and 
coiihned prospects. Whenever the R 4 Jd used to be angry with 
any of his subjects, he sent them thither. The roads are difficult 
to pass, insomuch that a foot-traveller proceeds with the greatest 
inconvenience. There is one road wide enough for a horse ; but the 
beginning of it contains thick forests for about half a coss. After¬ 
wards there is a defile, which is stony and full of water. On each 
side is a mountain towering to the sky. 

The Imperial General remained some days in Ghergong, where 
he was employed in regulating the aflfairs of the country, encourag¬ 
ing the peasants, and collecting the effects of the RdjP. He re¬ 
peatedly read the Kkotbth, or prayer, containing the name and titles 
of the Prince of the age. King of Kings, ALEMoeiiK, Conqueror of 
the World, and adorned the faces of the coins with the Imperial 
impression. At this time there were heavy showers, accompanied 
with violent wind, for two or three days ; and all the signs appeared 
of the rainy season, which in that country sets in before it docs in 
Hiitduttin. The General exerted himself in establishing posts, 
and fixing guards, for keeping open the roads and ifupplying the 
army with provisions. He thought now of securing himself during 
the rains, and determined, after the sky should be cleared from 
the clouds, the lightning cease to illuminate the air, and the swel¬ 
ling of the water should subside, that the -army should again be 
set in motion against the Rdjtt and his attendants, and be employed 
in delivering the country from the evils of their existence. 

The Author then mentions .several skirmishes, which happened 
bet veen the RdjUs forces and the Imperial troops, in which the 
latter were always victorious. He concludes thus : 

At length all the villages of Daahinatl fell into the pos.session 
of the Imperial army. Several of the inhabitants and peasants, 
from the diffusion of the fame of his Majesty’s kindness, tender¬ 
ness, and justice, submitted to his government, and were protected 
in their habitations and property. The inhabitants of UttaraU also 
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became obedient to his commands. His Majesty rejoiced, when he 
heard the news of this conquest, and rewarded the General with a 
costly dress, and other distinguishing marks of his favour. 

The Narrative, to which this is a supplement, gives a concise 
history of the military expedition into Asdm. In this description 
the Author has stopped at a period, when the Imperial troops had 
possessed themselves of the capital, and were masters of any part 
of the plain country, which they chose to occupy or over-run. 
The sequel diminishes the credit of the conquest, by showing that 
it was temporary, and that the jSHjd did not forget his usual policy 
of harassing the invading army during the rainy season : but this 
conduct produced only the effect of distressing and disgusting it 
with the service, instead of absolutely destroying it, as his prede¬ 
cessor had destroyed former adventurers. Yet the conclusion of 
this war is far from weakening the panegyric which the Author 
has passed upon the Imperial General, to whom a difference of 
situation afforded an opportunity of displaying additional virtues, 
and of closing that life with heroic fortitude, wliich he had 
always hazarded in the field with martial spirit. His name and 
titles were, A/rV JUMLEH, MoazZIM Aiidir, AT/id/rr Khdtidn, Sipikl 
Sa'la'r. 


REMARK. 

The preceding account of the Asdmtans, who are probably 
superior in all respects to the Moguls, exhibits a specimen of the 
black malignity and frantic intolerance, with which it was usual, 
in the reign of AurancZi'b, to treat all those, whom the crafty, 
cruel, and avaritious Emperor was pleased to condemn as infidels 
and barbarians. 



XII. 


On the Manners, Religion, and Laws of the Cu‘fcl'’s, or 
Mountaineers of Tipra .—Communicated in 
Persian by John Rawlins, Es^. 

^HE Inhabitants of the mountaiiious districts to the east of Bengal 
give the name of Pa'TIYA’n to the Being, who created the Universe; 
but they believe, that a Deity exists in every Tree, that the Sun 
and Moon are Gods, and that, whenever they worship those subor¬ 
dinate divinities, Pa'tiva'n is pleased. 

If any one among them put another to death, the Chief of the 
Tribe, or other persons, who bear no relation to the deceased, have 
no concern in punishing the murderer ; but, if the murdered person 
have a brother, or other heir, he may take blood for blood ; nor has 
any man whatever a right to prevent or oppose such retaliation. 

When a man is detected in the commission of theft or other 
atrocious offence, the chieftain causes a recompense to be given to 
the complainant, and reconciles both parties; but the Chief himself 
receives a customary fine; and each party gives a feast of pork, or 
other meat, to the people of his respective tribe. 

In ancient times it was not a custom among them to cut off 
the heads of the women, whom they found in the habitations of 
their enemies ; but it happened once, that a woman asked another 
why she came so late to her business of sowing grain : she anstvered 
that her husband was gone to battle, and that the necessity of pre¬ 
paring food and other things for him had occasioned her delay. 
This answer was overheard by a man at enmity with her husband ; 
and he was filled with resentment against her, considering, that, as 
she had prepared food for her husband for the purpose of sending 
him to battle against his tribe, so in general, if women were not to 
remain at home, their husbands could not be supplied with provi¬ 
sion, and consequently could not make war with advantage. From 
that time it became a constant practice, to cut off the heads of the 
enemy’s women ; especially, if they happen to be pregnant, and 
therefore confined to their houses; and this barbarity is carried so 
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far, that, if a CM assail the house of an enemy, and kill a woman 
with child, so that he may bring two heads, he acquires honour and 
celebrity in his tribe, as the destroyer of two foes at once. 

As to the marriages of ttiis wild nation ; when a rich man has 
made a contract of marriage, he gives four or five head of gaydls 
(the cattle of the mountains) to the father and mother of the bride, 
whom he carries to his own house: her parents then kill the 
gaydts, and, having prepared fermented liquors and boiled rice with 
other eatables, invite the father, mother, brethren, and kindred of 
the bridegroom to a nuptial entertainment. When a man of small 
property is inclined to marry, and a mutual agreement is made, a 
similar method is followed in a lower degree ; and a man may 
marry any woman, except his own mother. If a married couple 
live cordially together, and have a son, the wife is fixed and irre¬ 
movable ; but, if they have no son, and especially if they live to¬ 
gether on bad terms, the husband may divorce his wife, and marry 
another woman. 

They have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward of good, or 
the punishment of bad, actions ; but they profess a belief, that, 
when a person dies, a certain spirit comes and seizes his soul, which 
he carries away ; and that, whatever the spirit promises to give at 
the instant, when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed by the 
dead ; but that, if any one should take up the corse and carry it 
off, he would not find the treasure. 

The food of this people consists of elephants, hogs, deer, and 
other animals ; of which if they find the carcasses or limbs in tke 
forests, they dry them and eat them occasionally. 

When they have resolved on war, they send spies, before hosti¬ 
lities are begun, to learn the stations and strength of the enepiy, 
and the condition of the roads; after which tncy march in (he 
night; and two or three hours before daylight, make a sueden 
assault with swords, lances, and arrows : if their enemies are com¬ 
pelled to abondon their station, the assailants instantly put to death 
all the males and females, who are left behind, and strip the houses 
of all their furniture ; but, should their adversaries, having gained 
intelligence of the intended assault, be resolute enough to meet 
them in battle, and should they find themselves over-matched, 
they speedily retreat and quietly reluro to tbeir own babitatiopa. 



ir at any time they lee a star very near the moon, they say, * to- 
'night we shall undoubtedly be attacked by some enemy;' and 
they pass that night under arms with extreme vigilance. They 
often lie in ambush in a forest near the path, where their foes are 
used to pass and repass, waiting for the enemy with different sorts 
of weapons, and killing every man or woman, who happens to 
pass by : in this situation, if a leech, or a worm, or a snake should 
bite one of them, he bears the pain in perfect silence ; and who> 
ever can bring home the head of an enemy, which he has cut off, is 
sure to be distinguished and exalted in his nation. When two 
hostile tribes appear to have equal force in battle, and neither has 
hopes of putting the other to flight, they make a signal of pacific 
intentions, and, sending agents reciprocally, soon conclude a treaty ; 
after which they kill several head of gaydls, and feast on their flesh, 
calling on the Sun and Moon to bear witness of the pacification ; 
but, if one side, unable to resist the enemy, be thrown into disorder, 
the vanquished tribe is considered as tributary to the victors ; who 
every year receive from them a certain number of gnydls, wooden 
dishes, weapons and other acknowledgements of vassalage. Before 
they go to battle they put a quantity of roasted dlu's (esculent 
roots like potatoes) and paste of rice-flour into the hollow of bam- 
bu’s and add to them a provision of dry rice with some leathern 
bags full of liquor; then they assemble, and march with such cele¬ 
rity, that in one day they perform a journey ordinarily made by 
letter-carries in three or four days, since they have not the trouble 
and delay of dressing victuals. When they reach the place to be 
attacked, they surround it in the night, and, at early dawn, enter 
it putting to death both young and old, women and children ; 
except such as they choose to bring away captive: they put the 
heads, which they cot off, into leathern bags ; and, if the blood of 
their enemies be on their hands, they take care not to wash it off 
When, after this slaughter, they take their own food, they thrust a 
part of what they eat into the mouths of the heads, which they 
have brought away, saying to each of them : ‘ Eat; quench thy 

* thirst; and satisfy thy appetite: as thou hast been slain by my hand, 

• so may thy kinsmen be slain by my kinsmen! ’ During their journey, 
they have usually two such meals; and every watch, or two watches, 
thev send intelligence of their proceedings to their families; when 
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any one of them sends word, that he has cut off the head of an 
enemy, the people of his family, whatever be their age or sole, 
express great delight, making caps and ornaments of red and black 
ropes; then filling some large vessels with fermented liquors, and 
decking themselves with all the trinkets they posses, they go forth 
to meet the conqueror blowing large shells, and striking plates of 
metal, with other rode instruments of music. When both parties 
are met, they show extravagant joy, men and women dancing and 
singing together; and, if a married man has brought an enemy’s 
head, his wife wears a head-dress with gay ornaments, the husband 
and wife alternately pour fermented liquor into each other’s mouths, 
and she washes his bloody hands with the same liquor, which they are 
drinking: thus they go revelling, with excessive merriment, to their 
place of abode ; and, having piled up the heads of their enemies 
in the court-yard of their chieftain’s house, they sing and dance 
round the pile ; after which they kill some gaydls and hogs with 
their spears, and, having boiled the flesh, make a feast on it, and 
drink the fermented liquor. The richer men of this race fasten the 
heads of their foes on a bambu, and fix it on the graves of their 
parents ; by which act they acquire great reputation. He, who 
brings back the head of a slaughtered enemy, receives presents 
from the wealthy oi cattle and spirituous liquor * and, if aroy cap¬ 
tives are brought alive, it is the prerogative of those Chieftains, who 
were not in the campaign, to strike off the heads of the captives. 
Their weapons are made by particular tribes ; for some of them 
are unable to fabricate instruments of war. 

In regard to their civil institutions ; the whole management of 
their household affairs belongs to the women ; while the men are 
employed in clearing forests, building huts, cultivating laud, making 
war, or hunting game and wild beasts. Five days (they never'reck- 
on by months or years) after the birth of a male child, and three 
days after that of female, they entertain their family and kinsmen 
with boiled rice and fermented liquor ; and the parents of the child 
partake of the feast; they begin the ceremony with fixing a pole 
in the court yard ; and, then, killing a gaydl or a hog with a lance, 
they consecrate it to their deity; after which ail the party eat 
the flesh and drink liquor, closing the day with a dance and with 
•ongs. If any one among them be so deformed, by nature or by 
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accident, as to be unfit for the propagation of his species, he gives 
up all thought of keeping house, and begs for his subsistence, like 
a rel^ious mendicant, from door to door, continually dancing and 
singing. When such a person goes to the house of a rich and liber* 
a! man, the owner of the house usually strings together a number 
of red and white stones, and fixes one end of the string on a long 
cane, so that the other end may hang down to the ground ; then, 
paying a kind of superstitious homage to the pebbles, he gives 
alms to the beggar; after which he kills a gaydl and a hog, and 
some other quadrupeds, and invites his tribe to a feast: the giver 
of such an entertainment acquires extraordinary fame in the nation; 
and all unite in applauding him with every token of honour and 
reverence. 

When a Ciid dies, all his kinsmen join in killing a hog and a 
gaydl; and, having boiled the meat, pour some liquor into the 
mouth of the deceased, round whose body they twist a piece of 
cloth by way of shroud : all of them taste the same liquor as an 
offering to his soul; and this ceremony they repeat at intervals for 
several days. Then they lay the body on a stage, and, kindling a 
fire under it, pierce it with a spit and dry it: when it is perfectly 
dried, they cover it with two or three folds of cloth ; and, enclosing 
it in a little case within a chest, bury it under ground. All the 
fruits and flowers, that they gather within a year after the burial, 
they scatter on the grave of the deceased ; but some bury their 
dead in a different manner ; covering them first with a shroud, 
then with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging them on a high tree. 
Some, when the flesh is decayed, wash the bones, and keep them 
dry in a bowl, which they open on every sudden emergence ; and, 
fancying themselves at a consultation with the bones, pursue what¬ 
ever measures they think proper ; alledging, that they act by the 
command of their departed parents and kinsmen. A widow is 
obliged to remain a ;Vhole year near the grave of her husband; 
where her family bring her food : if she die within the year, they 
mourn for her ; if she live, they carry her batk to her house, whan, 
all her relations are entertained with the nsual feast of the Cdtft. 

If the deceased leave three sons, the eldest and the youngest 
share all bis property ,- but the middle son takes nothing : if be 

s 
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hare no aooa. hit estate goes to his brothers, tod, if he hare no bro 
then, it escheats to the chief of the tribe. 

NOTE. 

A party of Ciefs visited the late Charles Croftes Esq. at 
JAfaraiM in the spring of 1776, and entertained him with a 
dance*, they promised to return after their harvest, and teemed 
much pleased with their reception. 



XIII. 

0» the SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 
c/ the CHINESE. 

By ifu President. 

t't' 

;i:HE TiefnSty of China to our Indian territories, from the capital 
of vthich there are not more than siv hundred miles to the province 
of Vtj'NA'N, must necessarily draw our attention to that most an¬ 
cient and wonderful Empire, even if we had no commercial inter- 
cour«;(« with Its more distant and maritime provinces; and the 
benents, that might be derived from a more intimate connexion 
with a nation long famed for their useful arts and for the valuable 
productions of their country, are too apparent to require any proof 
or illustration. My own inclinations and the course of my studies 
■ead me rather to consider at present their laws, politics, and mo- 
eats, with which their general literature is closely blended, than their 
manufactures and trade; nor will I spare either pains or expense 
to procure translations of their most approved law-tracts ; that I 
may return to Europe with distinct ideas, drawn from the fountain¬ 
head, of the wisest Asiatic legislation. It will probad>ly be a long 
time before accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concern¬ 
ing the Chinese Laws ; and, in the interval, the Sotiety will not, 
perhaps, be displeased to know, that a translation of a most vene¬ 
rable and excellent work may be expected from Canton through 
the kind assistance of an inestimable correspondent. 

According to a Chinese Writer, named Ll Yang Ping, ‘ the 
‘ ancient characters used in his country were the outlines of visible 
* objects earthly and celestial; but, as things merely intellectual 
' could not be expressed by those figures, the grammarians of China 
' contrived to represent the various operations of the mind by meta- 
' phors drawn from the productions of nature ; thus the idea of 
' roughness and of rotundity, of motion and rest, were conveyed to 
' the eye by signs representing a mountain, the sky, a river and the 
‘ earth ; the figures of the sun, the moon, and the stars, differently 
' combined, stood for smoothness and splendour, for any thing art- 
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‘ folly wrought, or woven with delicate workmanship; extension 
' growth, increase, and many other qualities were painted in charae- 

* ters taken from clouds, from the firmament, and from the vegetable 
part of the creation ; the different ways of moving, agility and 

f slowness, idleness and diligence, were expressed by various insects, 

‘ birds, fish, and quadrupeds: in this manner passions and senti- 
‘ ments were traced by the pencil, and ideas not subject to any 

* sense were exhibited to the sight; until by degrees new combina- 
' tions were invented, new expressions added ; the characters de- 
‘ viated imperceptibly from their primitive shape, and the Chinese 
' language became not only clear and forcible, but rich and elegant 

in the highest degree.' 

In this language, so ancient and so wonderfully compiosed, 
are a multitude of books abounding in useful, as well as agreeable, 
knowledge; but the highest class consists of Five works; one of 
which at least every Chinese, who aspires to literary honours, must 
read again and again, until he possess it perfectly. 

The first is purely Historical, containing annals of the empire 
from the mo thousand three-hundred thirty-seventh year before 
CHkistt it is entitled Shd'king, and a version of it has been 
published in Fnrwdr,' to which country we are indebted for the 
most authentic and most valuable specimens of Chinese History 
and Literature, from the compositions, which preceded those of 
HoMEK, to the poetical works of the present Emperor, who seems 
to be a man of the brightest genius and the roost amiable affec¬ 
tions. We may smile, if we please, at the levity of the French, 
as they laugh without scruple at our seriousness ; but let us not 
so far undervalue opr rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny them 
their just commendation, or to relax out efforts in that noble strug¬ 
gle, by which alone we can preserve our own eminence. 

The Second Classical work of the Chinese contains three 
hundred Odes, or short Poems, in praise of ancient sovereigns 
and legislators, or descriptive of ancient manners, and recom¬ 
mending an im tation of them in the discharge of all public and 
domestic duties: they abound in wise maxims, and excellent 
precepts, 'thdr whole doctrine, according to Cun-fu-tsu, in the 
^Lo'NVO'^or Moral Discourses, being reducible to this grand rule, 
‘that we should not even entertain a thought of any thing. 
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or culpable;’ but the copies of the Shi'King, for that is the 
title of the book, are supposed to have been much disfigured, 
since the time of that great Philosopher, by spurious passages 
and exceptionable interpolations; and the style of the Poems 
is in some parts too metaphorical, while the i brevity of other parts 
renders them obscure; though many think even this obscurity 
sublime and venerable, like that of ancient cloysters and temples, 
' S/udding", 3iS Milton expresses it, a dim religious light! There 
is another passage in the Lc NTO', which deserves to be set down 
at length : ‘ Why my sons, do you not study the book of Odes ? 
‘ If we creep on the ground, if we lie useless and inglorious, 
‘ those poems will raise us to true glory ; in them we see, as in 
* a mirror, what may best become us, and what will be unbeeom- 
' ing; by their influence we shall be made social, affable, bene- 
‘ volcnt; for, as music combines sounds in just melody, so the 
' ancient poetry tempers and composes our passions: the Odes 
' teach us our duty to our parents at home, and abroad to our 
' prince; they instruct us also delightfully in the various produc¬ 
tions of nature.’ ‘Hast thou studied, said the Philosopher to 
‘ his son Peyu, the first of the three hundred Odes on the nuptials 
'of Prince Ve'nva'm and the virtuous Tai-8D? He, who studies 
' them not, resembles a man with his face against a wall, unable 
' to advance a step in virtue and wisdom.* Most of those Odes 
are near three thousand years old, and some, if we give credit 
to the Chinese annals, considerably older; but others are some¬ 
what more recent, having been composed under the later Em¬ 
perors of the third family, called Smeu. The work is printed 
in four volumes; and, towards the end of the first, we find the 
Ode, which COUPLET has accurately translated at the beginning 
of the Ta" Hio, or Great Science, where it is finely amplified by 
the Philosopher 1 I produce the original from the Shi' King 
itself, and from the book, in which it is cited, together with a 
double version, one verbal and another metrical; the only method 
of doing justice to the poetical compositions of the Asiatics. 
It is a panegyric on VUCU'N, Prince of Guej/ in the province of 
Honang, who died, near a century old, in the tinrteenth year of 
the Emperor Pingvang, seven hundred and fifty-six years before 
the birth of Christ, or one hundred and fortVHight according 
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to Sir Isaac Newton, after th e taking of so that the Chinese 
Poet might have been contemporary with Hesiod and Homer, 
or at least must have written the Ode before the Iliad and Odyssey 
were carried into Greeu by Ltcurgus. 


A CHINESE ODE. 
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The verbal translation of the tbirty>two original characters 
is this: 

1 S 4 • 

* Behold yon reach of th$ rivtr Kl; 

' Its green reeds how luxuriant! how luxuriant I 

# II !• !• . 

* Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues; 

1» 14 14 14 

* As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

IT !• 14 to 

* As a cutter^ as a polisher, of gems. 

t\ St 

' 0 how elate and sagacious I O how dauntless and composed I 

to S4 

* How worthy of fame I How worthy of reverence I 

«» »r tB i« 

‘ We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

a. *0 11 *1 

■ Whom to the end of time we can not forget 

The PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant sides, 

And frolic ip the gale: 

So shines our Prince! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait; 

And sweetly smil’d th’ auspicious day. 

That rais’d Him o’er our State. 

As pliant hands in shapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and smoothe, 

His Ltmii thus mould each ductile mind. 

And every pason soothe. 
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As gems are taught by patient art 
In sparkling ranks to beam, 

With Mmntrs thus he forms the heart, 
And spreads a gen’ral gleam. 


What soft, yet awful, dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace I 
What sweetness dances in his eye. 
And blossoms in his face I 


So shines our Prince! A sky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze: 

Ne’er shall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obscure bis deathless praise. 


The prediction of the Poet has hitherto been accomplished ; 
but he little imagined, that his composition would be admired, 
and his Prince celebrated in a language not then formed, and by 
the natives of regions so remote from his own. 


In the tmth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful comparison is 
quoted from another.Ode in the Shi' King, which deserves to be 
exhibited in the same form with the preceding: 


1 t s 

'The peach-tree, how fair! how graceful 1 

4 ( • 7 

‘.Its leaves, how blooming! how pleasant I 


'Such 


• • 10 II 

is a bride, when she enters her bridegroom’s bouse. 


If 


IS 14 II 


' Aud pays due attention to her whole fanoily.’ 
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The simile may thus be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen. 

Yon peacb>tree charms the roving sight • 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green 1 
Its blossoms how divinely bright I 

So softly smiles the blooming bride 
By love and conscious Virtue led 

O’er her new mansion to preside, 

And placid joys around her spread. 

The next leaf exhibits a comparison of a different nature, rather 

sublime than agreeable, and conveying rather censure than praise: 

* t 8 4 

O how horridly impends yon southern mountain I 

* * r • 

Its rocks in how vast, how rude a heap 1 

Thus loftly thou sittest, O minister of YN: 

44 IS If If 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrased: 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The sunny highland crowns, 

Aod, hideous u the brow of night, 

Above the torrent frowns 1 

So scowls the Chief, whose will Is law, 

Regardless of our state ; 

While milUons gaxe with painful awe, 

With fear allied to hate. 

T 
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It was a very ancient practice in Ckiua to paint or engrave 
moral sentences and approved verses on vessels in constant use ; as 
the words Renew Thyself Daily were inscribed on the bason of 
the Empepr Tang, and the poem of KlEN Long, who is now on 
the throne, in praise of Tea, has been published on a set of porcelain 
cups; and, if the description just cited of a selfish and insolent 
statesman were, in the same manner, constantly presented to the 
eyes and attention of rulers, it might produce some benefit to 
their subjects and to themselves ; especially if the comment of 
Tsem Tsu, who may be called the XENOPHON, as CuN Fu'^Tsu' 
was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the Plato, of China, were 
added to illustrate and enforce it. 

If the rest of the three hundred Odes be similar to the speci¬ 
mens adduced by those great moralists in their works, which the 
French have made public, I should be very solicitous to procure 
our nation the honour of bringing to light the second Classical 
book of the Chinese. The third, called Ykkinq, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, the Hermes of 
the East, and consisting of right lines variously disposed, is hardly 
intelligible to the most learned Mandarins; and CON Fu' Tsu' 
himself, who was prevented by death from accomplishing his 
design of elucidating it, was dissatisfied with alt the interpretations 
of the earliest commentators. As to the fifth, or LlKl, which that 
excellent man compiled from old monuments, it consists chiefly of 
the Chinese ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties ; but the fourth 
entitled Chung Cieu, or Spring and Autumn, by which the same 
incomparable writer meaned the flourishing state of an Empire, un¬ 
der a virtuous monamh, and the fall of kingdoms, under bad 
governors, must be an interesting work in every nation. The 
powers, however, of an individual are so limited, and the field of 
knowledge is so vast, that I dare not promise more, than to procure, 
if any exertions of mine will avail, a complete translation of the 
Sill' King, together with an authentic abridgement of the Chinese 
Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Canton, whom I knew some 
years ago in England, and who passed his first examinations with 
credit in his way to literary distinctions, but was afterwards 
allured from the pursuit of learning by a prospect of success in 
trade, has favoured me with the Three Hundred Odes in the origi- 
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nal, together with the Lull Yu', a faithful version of which was 
published at Paris near a century ago; but he seems to think, that 
it would require three or four years to complete a translation of 
them ; and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the 'Chinese, to whom 
he has possess leisure and perseverance enough for such a 

task; yet he hopes, with the assistance of Whang AtoNG, to 
send me next season some of the poems translated into English. 
A little encouragement would induce this young Chinese to visit 
India, and some of his countrymen would, perhaps, accompany 
him ; but, though considerable advantage to the public, as well 
as to letters, might be reaped from the knowledge and ingenuity 
of such emigrants, yet we must wait for a time of greater national 
wealth and prosperity, before such a measure can be formally re¬ 
commended by us to our patrons at the helm of government. 
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A Letter t» the President from a young Chinese, 
SIR, 

RECEIVED the favour of your letter dated 28th March 1784 
by Mr. Cox. I remember the pleasure of dining with you in company 
with Capt. Blake and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and I shall alwayc 
remember thelcindoess of my friends in England, 

The Chinese book, Shi' King, that contains three hundred 
Poems, with remarks thereon, and the work of Ccn-fu-tsu, and his 
grandson, the Tai Ho, I beg you will accept; but to translate the 
work into English will require a great deal of time ; perhaps three 
or four years; and I am so much engaged In business, that I hope 
you will excuse my not undertaking it. 

If you wish for any books or other tilings from Canton, be so 
good as to let me know, and I will take particular care to obey 
your orders. 

Wishing you health, 

I am, SIR, 


Your most obedient bumble Senwat, 
WHANG ATON 


To Sir William Jones. 
Dee, 10. 1784. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Examples of derivatives from Arabic quadriliterals rarelv 
occur io the Persian language; and from the 9th, iith, I2th, and 
13th conjugations of triliterals there are none to be met with. I 
have, therefore, confined roy observations to the nine conjugations 
included in the Table. And although particular senses and uses are 
assigned to each of these by grammarians, (which may be seen 
in Mr. Richardson's Gram. p. 65) it is at the same time to be ob¬ 
served, that they are nevertheless frequently used in other senses ; 
many of them retaining the simple signification of their premitives: 
and that every root does not extend through every conjugation, 
but that some are used in one form, many in several, none in ail. 

These observations are applicable to the present subject; and 
the derivatives of such conjugations as are more frequently used 
m the Arabic, seem also to be more frequently than any other 
introduced into the Persian. 

Where no example of any particular form is to be found in 
Golius and Meninski, I have left a blank in the Table, wiiich may 
be filled up whenever any can be met with. 

With regard to the examples which I have brought to illus¬ 
trate the following rules, they are such as came first to hand; and one 
example of an infinitive or participle is intended as a representa¬ 
tion of the infinitives and participles of every species and conju¬ 
gation. To have attempted a C9mplete system of examples would 

have carried me far beyond the limits of my present undertaking. 

u 
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OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 

I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Persian as 
Substantives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and 
are subject to the same rules of construction as substantives origi* 
nally Persian. 


1. governing a sub. ful. demonstrations of 

' unanimity 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. .tj great haste 

3. agreeing with a part. pas. fol. the said writing 

4. nominatives to verbs, iy my view was this 

5. governed by verbs, *^iky' he received great 

' delight 

6. governed by a preposition, yiSS ;! jmj after performing 

' the duties 

7 . united by conjunction, ^ JIaJI prosperity and 

splendor 

8. rendered definite by Ojj a 5 f**® union that was 

affixing " between 

II. Their Masculine Plurals are used in the Persian as substan¬ 
tives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and, are sub¬ 
ject to the same rules of construction as substantives originally 
Per«an, 

Ex. 

fiy the dispositions of 

men, 


1. governing a sub. fol. 
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Ex. 

2 . agreeing with an ad. fol. JU*! good actions 

3. agreeing with a part. pas. fol. the qualifications 

' described 

III. Their Feminine Singulars are used in the Persian as 
substantives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and 
are subject to the same rules of constructiou as substantives ori¬ 
ginally Persian. 

Ex. 


1. nominatives to verbs, 

2 . governing a sub. fol. 


3. agreeing with an ad. fol. 


u:--1 ojV^I there is permis¬ 
sion 

vaJUu.* the business of 
the empire 

AUui.« a bloody battle 


4. agreeing with a part. pas. fol. a letter written 

~ in friendship 


IV. Their Feminine Plurals are used in the Persian as substan¬ 
tives ; and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are sub¬ 
ject to the same rules of construction as substantives originally 
Persian. 


Ex. 


1. governing a sub, fol. 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 

3. agreeing with a part. pas. fol. 


/ 




iS o]Im*«4 




the civilities of 
friends 

public affairs 
the said burthens 


V. The Infinitives of the first conjugation of transitive verbs 
are regularly of the the form exhibited in the Table. But those of 
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Intrutitivet are reducible to no proper rule without innumerable 
exceptions Grammarians make of them in all thirty-two different 
forms, wbidi may be seen In Mr. Richardson’s Gramar, p. 92: but 
for these irregularities, he justly observes, that a dictionary is tHe 
only proper guide. These Infinitives, both Singulars and Plurals, 
are introduced freely into the Persian as Substantives. 

Ex. 

governing another sub. fol. J-‘*j i**® arrival of the 

^ letter flt ca & ca. 

OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 

I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Persian as parti¬ 
ciples, as substantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

I. as participles with a verb fol. oil* he remained ex¬ 

pecting 

Ob ^9 j ^Ib be shining and 
blazing 

3, as sub. governing another sub. fol. governor of the 

' ;ity 

catuing gladness 
' —the cause of 

gladness 

ylXf ^1 vJ i La* composing this 

' book—the author 

of this book 

iiji^ ^ following' the no- 

^ ' ble law—follower 

of the noble law 

3. as an ad. qualifying a sub. an able man 

4. following another sub, signifying 

the same Uiiog God the creator 
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Ex. 

$. agreeing with an ad foL cXy J«U a good agent 


6. agreeing with a part. pas. fol. absolute judge 


7. governed bjr a verb, 


i; JSU he put the mur> 
derer to death 


8. nominatives to verbs, JjU 

9. with a preposition, foi. an nn- 


if the lover be sin¬ 
cere 


common construction, ji (JJUL* containing friend¬ 

ship 

II. Their masculine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives In the form of the oblique case which terminates in 
. But they do not seem to be used in the form of the nomi¬ 
native which terminates in ^ 


Bx. 

I. governed by a sub. going ^ the knowledge of 

before, ^ the moderns and 

ancieots 


fS the sect of the 
/' faithful 

III. Their*masculine imperfect fduraU ate used in the Persian 
as substantives. 



Ex. 

1. governing a sub. fol. jM»-l > J'» officers of the pre- 

' sent and future 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. jaI j jUs the new and old 

' agents 

IV. Their feminine singulars are used in the Persian as parti¬ 
ciples, as substantives, and as adjectives. 


Ex. 

I. as a part, act. with a verb fol. 


umI aUU she is pregnant 
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Ex. 

2. as a sub, governing another fol. ujX* ilJU queen of the em¬ 

pire 

3. as an ad. qualifing a sub. going a pregnant wo- 

before, ^ man 

4. as a sub. qualified by an ad. friend 

following, 

5. as a sob. qualified by a part. accomplished 

PRS. following, lady 

V. 'fheir feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 
substantives expressing things without life. 

Ex. 

> 

1. governing a sub. fol. ^U>; the incidents of 

' time 

2. agreeing with ap ad. fol. unforeseen events 

OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 

I. Their masculine singulars are used in the Persian as parti¬ 
ciples passive, as substantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

1. as a part. pas. jujs jL* the sum of my 

desire is bestowed 
on tivit 

OL Jb be the shade of 

clemency extend¬ 
ed 

2. as a sub. governing I make it the 

another fol, iti ^ ^ perception (i. e. 

the thing perceiv¬ 
ed) of your en¬ 
lightened soul; 
i. e. I represent 
it, &c. 
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tlie desire, (i. e. 
tl>e thing desired) 
of the souls 

3. as an ad, qiialitying a sub. going the injured slave 

bcfoic, 


4 joined with another sub by a -“ly-oj 


intention and de¬ 

conjunction, ' 

sign 

5. governed by vcib--, .iviL'.? 

1 ; 

make the people 
glad 

C. nominatives to veib.s. 2 'jj ^.>.1 


their intention 


was this 


II. Their mascnlinr perfect plural does not seem to be used in 
the Persian, either in the form of the nominative or the oblique 
case. 

III. Their feminine singulars are used in the Persian as subs¬ 
tantives, and as adjectives. 

Ex. 

1. as a sub. governing another fol. it, Hj&m 

2. as a sub. agreeing with a part, 

pas. following, 

3 - as an ad. agreeing with a sub. luojii*'* |jJ)^ 
going before, 

IV. Their feminine perfect plurals are nsea in the Persian as 
substantives, to express things without life. 

Ex. 

*• governing a sub. fol. w* demands of 

that friend 

2. agreeing with an ad, fol. oUaS# law affairs 


my beloved, i. e. 
the beloved of me 

the said beloved 
woman 

respected mother 
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V, The active and passive participle'! of transitive verbs form, 
with a following substantive having the article prefixed to 
it, compounds corresponding to that of which are used 

in the Persian as substantives and as adjectives, 

Ex- 

1. as a sub. a nominative va^l he evades a de- 

to the verb, cision 

2. asanad. qualifyinga sub. u**** a person dcserv- 

^ ing respect 

* / 

^ a pen, cut short 

'' in the point 


OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES resemlling PAR¬ 
TICIPLES. 


1 . The forms fif» represent three species of 

Arabic words which are derived from intransitive verbs; and 
called by Arabic grammarians, adjectives resembling participles. 
The singulars of these forms are used in the Persian both as ad¬ 
jectives and substantives. 

Ex. 

1. at a suo qualified by the that respectable 

pronoun dem. person 

*, with a verb,. be is wicked 


3. as an ad. qualifying a sub. ^<s* m old friend 

/ \ 

II. Their plurals are used in the Persian as substantives. 


Ex, 

I. governing a sub. fol. 


the learned men 
of Greece 

noblemen of in¬ 
tegrity 


2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 
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111 . These three forms of adjectives, resembling participles, 
fc.rin, with a following substantive having the article J| preRxed 
to it, compounds corresponding to that of which are used 

in the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 

\i%. 

1. as a sub. qualified by the *^yi that beauty 

pro. demon. 

that old servant 


2. as a sub. qualified by 

an ad. fol. ' 

3. as ail ad. qualifying a sub. 

going before, 


the said old ser¬ 
vant 

a man of long 
service 


OF PARTICIPLES expressing the Sense of their 
PRIMITIVES in a stronger Degree. 

I. The forms are participles which 

express the sense of their primitives in a stronger degree; and are 
sometimes used in the Persian as adjectives. 

Ex. 

* $ 

1. agreeing with a sub. going before, sJUi a poisonous medi¬ 

cine 

2. agreeing with a verb fol. o --!) he is full of pa¬ 

tience 

is the form of a participle expressing the sense of the 
primitive in a less degree ; but it docs not seem to be used in the 
Persian. 

OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 

1 . The Arabic noun of time and place are frequently employ¬ 
ed in the Persian ; and the following list exhibits the forms of such 
as are derived from the first conjugations of the different species 
of triliterals. 



NOUNS of Time and Place ftom TRILITERALS. 
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CONJUGATION FIRST. 

FROM ROOT.s 


I, 

the time and place of writing, 

• f 

11 . 

a place of rest—residence, 

J* 

111. 

* / y 

a place of safety, 

,-l 

V, 

/ t / 

the place and time of beginning. 

elA! 

VI. 

• * 

place—opportunity, 



VII 

the place and time of standing, 

r>' 

vni. 

lcj« the place or object of desire. 


X, 

the place and time of selling. 


ixi. 

y • y 

the place and time of throwing, 
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II. The noun of time and place from the derivative conjuga* 
tions is exactly the same with the participle passive ; and is also 
used in the Persian. 

Ex. 

I. a part. pas. from the loth con. deposited—also a 

place of deposit 

III. The Persian languagfe has terms proper to itself for exprcs* 
sing the instrument of action ; it does not however reject the use of 
the Arabic instrumental noun, which is represented by the forms, 

or 

^ / / 

Ex. 

I. governing another he weighed in 

sub. fol. scale of reason 

^Ua.* the key of his in> 
^ tciition 

IV. All Arabic proper names, and the names of things, arc 
introduced into the Persian at pleasure. 

Ex. Mary, Mecca, the eye, flesh, «)» an ances¬ 

tor, &c. &c. 

OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 

I. Besides the Arabic participles which we have already ob¬ 
served are used as adjectives, there is also a plentiful source of real 
adjectives formed by affixing ^ to substantives of almost every 

denomination, which arc freely introduced into the Persian. 

Ex. ^il-il humane, earthly, Egyptian, &c. &c. 

II. The masculine singulars of Arabic superlatives are used 
in the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 

Ex. 

t. as a sub. governing another fol. it the most fortu¬ 

nate of times 

cwj jO at a most lucky 
time 


2 . as an ad. qualifying a sub. 
going before, 
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III. The masculioa plnrals of Arabic superlatives are used in 
the Persian both as substantives and adjectives. 

Ex. 

1. as a sub. governing another fol. it| jt ifl the great men of 

^ the age 

2. as an ad. qualifying a sub. yW ^*'*►*1 illustrious 

going before, ^ personages 

IV. The feminine singnlars of Arabic superlatives are used in 
the Persian as adjectives. 

Ex. I. qualifying a sub. going prosperity most 

before, “ " ^ 

V. Arabic ordiual numbers are used in the Persian as ad* 
jectives. 

Ex. I. qualifying a Mb. before, J,! »,»l? the 6rst chapter. 

0/ th* FORM of ARABIC WORDS when used in the 

PERSIAN. 

I. All arable IninWves, participles, substantives,, and adjec¬ 
tives, are introduced Into the Persian in the form of the nominative, 
which throws away from the last letter every species of nunnation 
( / ), or short vowel ( ), which they may possess as Arabic 

words, and remain without motion ; but when their construction 
in the Persian requires them to assume the termination of another 
case, they receive It in the same manner as if they were, originally 
Persian words ; with the following exceptions. 

1st. When an Arabic word terminating in that must be 
pronounced as I •, becomes the first substantive in construction 
with another substantive following it, ^ is actually changed into t, 
to which short afterwards affixed to shew the construction 

* See Riefaardsoa's Arabic Gram. p. log. Canon. 111. 
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Ex. in construction becomes ^UuJ, as cwsIa& the- 
petition of intercession, and so also 

2d. Feminine Arabic substantives terminating in i, when intro¬ 
duced into the Persian, change i, sometimes into 1, and sometimes 
into o. 

Ex. friendship, being found written by the same author 

and ■ 

3d, Feminine Arabic adjeAivts and partidpUs terminating in 
o, when introduced into the Persian, always* change o into s. 

Ex. pure, is always written asaJlA, as a^altik pure 

friendship. 

4/A. Arabic participles plural terminating in , although in¬ 
troduced into the Persian as nominatives, are originally the 
oblique case. 

Ex. the learned anciento thus 

said. 


3tk. When an Arabic infinitive is used in the Persian lan¬ 
guage as an adverb, it is introduced in the form of the Arabic 
accusative without any change. 

Ex. liUil accidentally, &c. &c. 


OF ARABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

I. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, seem to 
be introduced into the Persian language at pleasure. Of these 
Mr. Richardson has made a very useful collection In his chapter 
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of separate particles, to which I beg leave to refer; observing, at 
the same time, that a knowledge of such as are most frequently 
employed, will easily be acquired from experience without any 
particular instructions. 

OP AEABIC COMPOUNDS. 

I. The manner in which different Arabic parts of speech 
are employed to form a variety of compounded words made 
use of in the Persian, is well explained by Sir William Jones 
in his Persian Grammar; and with respect to phrases purely 
Arabic, and whole sentences, which are often met with in Persian 
authors, they require a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language, 
and do not belong to this place. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFINI¬ 
TIVES, PARTICIPLES, SUBSTANTIVES, 

AND ADJECTIVES. 

I. In the Persian language, when Arabic adjectives or partici¬ 
ples are made use of to qualily Arabic or Persian substantives sin¬ 
gular, they agree with them in gender and number. 

Ex. 


1. an Arabic sub. mas. qualified by 
an Arabic part. pas. mas. 

the said lover 

2. an Arabic sub. fern, qualified 
by an Arabic part. pas. fern. 


respected mother 

3. a Pers. sub. mas, qualified by 
an Arabic ad. mas. 


an old friend 

4 a Pers. sub. fern, qualified by 
an Arabic ad. fem. 

• 

dear sister 


II. When Arabic adjectives and participles are made use of 
to qualify Arabic and Persian substantives masculine aud plural, 
they remain in the masculine singular. 
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Ex. 

I. an Arabic sub. mas. plu. with tbc said officers 

an Arabic part, mas, siiii;. 

2 a Pers. sub. mas. plu. with an ‘I'* said brethren 

Arab. part. mas. sing. 

III. When Arabic adjectives and participles are made use 
of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives feminine and plural, 
they are put in the feminine singular ; and often, though not so 
properly, in the masculine singular. 

Ex. 

1. an Arabic sub. fern. plur. 

with Arabic part. sin. 

both fem. masc. the said burthens 

2, a Persian sub. fern. plur. 

with Arabic part. sing. 

both fern, and mas. accomplished «'0- 

men 

IV. An Arabic substantive, in the Persian, is often rendered 
definite by a following Arabic adjective or participle having the 
article J 1 prefixed. 

Ex. a sub with a part. pas. the prophet elect 

For an account of the genders of Arabic words, and of their, 
perfect and imperfect plurals, I must again refer to Mr. RicAardson’s 
Arabic Grammar; and to that of Erpenius, wheie the latter subject 
is treated at still greater length. 

Of the INTRODUCTION of the ARABIC into ihe 
LANGUAGE of IIINDOSTAN. 

I. All the dififerent species of infinitives, participles; substantives, 
and adjectives, which we have enumerated; and all compounds form- 
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ed by Arabic and P<rHVi« words, are introduced into the language 
of Hindostan, in the same form, for the same purposes, and with the 
same freedom as in the Person.-submitting themselves to thedifTer- 
ent rules of regimen and concord that are peculiar to that language ; 
in the same manner as if they were words originally belonging to 
it. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are also used 
in the language of Htndostan ; but I think less frequently than in 
the Persian, 


FRANCIS BALFOUR, M. D. 



XV. 

On the ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 
oj the Hindus. 

By Samuel Davis Esq. 

Bhdgalpur, l%th Feb. 1789. 

is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries into the 
A^tlonomy of the Hindus may lead to much curious information, 
besides what relates merely to the science itself; and that attempts 
to ascertain the Ciironology of this ancient nation will, as they 
have hitherto done, prove unsatisfactory unless assistance be 
derived from such researches. 

The following communication is not expected to contribute 
towards so desirable a purpose ; but, with all its imperfections, it 
may have the useful effect of awakening tiie attention of others in 
this country who are better qualified for such investigations, and 
of inciting them to pursue the same object more successfully, by 
showing that numerous treatises in Sanscrit on Astronomy are pro¬ 
curable, and that the Brdkmens are extremely willing to explain 
them. As an encouragement to those who be inclined to 
amuse themselves in this way, I can farther venture to declare, from 
the experience I have had, that Sanscrit books in this science are 
more easily translated than almost any others, when once the 
technical terms are understood: the subject of them admitting 
neither of metaphysical reasoning nor of metaphor, but being 
delivered in plain terms and generally illustrated with examples in 
practice, the meaning may be well enough made out, by the help 
of a Pandit, through the medium of the Persian or the Hindi 
language. 

Moreover, it does not appear that skill in the abstruse parts 
of modern mathematics is indispensably necessary; but that, 

w 
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with as much kuowiedge of geometry and the circles of the sphere 
as, it may be supposed, most of the members of tnis society 
possess, a considerable progress might be made in revealing many 
interesting particulars, which at present lie hid to Europeans in the 
Jyitisk, or Astronomical, Sdstra. 

The prediction of eclipses and other phenomena, published in 
the Hindu Fatra, or Almanac, excited my curiosity long ago to 
know by what means it was effected ; but it was not until lately 
that I had any means of gratification. 1 had before this been 
inclined to think, with many others, that the Brdhmens possess no 
more knowledge in astronomy than they have derived from their 
ancestors in tables ready calculated to their hands, and that few 
traces of the principles of the science could be found among them ; 
but by consulting some Sanscrit books, I was induced to alter my 
opinion. To satisfy myself on this subject, 1 began with calcu¬ 
lating, by a modern Hindu formula, an eclipse which will happen in 
next November ; the particulars of which process, although in some 
measure iuterestiiig, were not sufficient for my purpose, as it yet 
remained to be learnt on what grounds some tables used in it were 
constructed ; and for this information 1 was referred ter the Surya 
Siddlutnta, an original treatise, and reputed a divine revelation 
For a copy of the Surya Stddhdnta 1 am indebted to Sir Robert 
Chambers, who procured it among other books at Benares ; but the 
obscurity of many technical terms made it some times difficult to 
be understood even by the Pandtt 1 employed, who was by no 
means deeply versed in the science he professed. By his diligence, 
however, and through the obliging assistance of Mr. Dunc.an at 
Benares, who procured for me the TicA, or Commentary, this difficulty 
was at length surmounted; and a computation of the aoovc- 
mentioned eclipse, not merely on the principles, but strictly by the 
rules, of the SArya Siddhanta, is what 1 propose now to present 
you with, after such preliminary observations as may be necessary 
to make it intelligible. 

1 suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindu division 
of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c. is the same as ours ; that 
their astronomical year is sydereal, or containing that space of time 
in which the sun, departing from a star, returns to the same; that , 
it commences on the insUnt of his entering the sign Aries, or 
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rather the Hindu constellation Misha* ; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts as he stays 
in each si{pi; and that the civil dilTers from the astronomical 
account of time only in rejecting those fractions, and beginning the 
year and month at sunrise, instead of the intermediate instant of 
the artificial day or night. Hence arises the unequal portion of 
time assigned to each month dependent on the situation of the 
siin’s apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure from 
the beginning of Misha in the Hindu sphere ; and by these means 
they avoid those errors which Europeans, from a different 
method of adjusting their calendar by intercalary days, have been 
subject to. An explanation of these matters would lead me 
beyond my present intention, which is to give a general account 
only of the method by which the Hindus compute eclipses, and 
thereby to show, that a late French author was too hasty in assert¬ 
ing generally that they determine them " by set forms, couched in 
enigmatical verses, So far are they from deserving the 

reproach of ignorance, which Mons. SONNERAT has implied, that 
on inquiry, I believe, the Hindu science of astronomy will be found 
as well knoivn now as it ever was among them, although, per¬ 
haps, not so generally, by reason of the little encouragement men 
of science at present meet with, compared with what they formerly 
did under their native princes. 

It has been common with astronomers to fix on some epoch, 
from which, as from a radix, to compute the planetary motions ; 
and the ancient Hindus chose that point of time counted back 
when, according to their motions as they had determined them, 
they must have been in conjunction in the beginning of Misha or 
Aries; and coeval with which circumstance they supposed the 
creation. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have pro¬ 
duced a moderate term of years compared with the enormous 
antiquity, that will be hereafter stafed; but, having discovered a 
slow motion of the nodes and apsides also, and taking it into the 
computation, they found it would require a length of time 
corresponding with 1955884890 years now exoired, when they were 

* Oft to be more perticaUu*. on hit entetinf the Nacshntra^ or lunar mansion, (Aoiunl) 
There were onljr twmity^seven Nacskatrns : a 38th (AbkiJtO has been since adUcd, 

ti^enout of the sist ara sad* named VtUtr 4 fkirA and onfxwad Utese three in iheir order 
oompreheo^to*. 5^, and of the Zodiac: the rest comprehend ij so* each. 

t See the tranilation of Mons. SoNMatAT*! Voyafe. 
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•0 iituated, and 236411S * 10 years more, before they would return to 
the same situation again, forming together the grand anomalistic 
period denominated a Calpa, and fancifully assigned as tlie day of 
Brahma. The Calpa they divided into Manwanteras, and greater 
and less Vugtn. The use of the Manwattlera is not stated in the 
Sirya Siddhduta ; but that of the ifa/id, or greater, Yug is suffi¬ 
ciently evident, as being an anomalistic period of the sun and 
moon at the end of which the latter, with her apogee and ascend¬ 
ing node, is found, together with the sun, in the first of Aries ; the 
planets also deviating from that point only as much as is their 
latitude and the difference between their mean and true anomaly. 

Tliese Cycles being so constructed as to contain a certain 
number of mean solar days, and the Hindu system assuming that 
at the creation, when the planets began their motions, a right line, 
drawn from the equinoctial point Lancd through the centre of the 
earth, would, if continued, have passed through the centre of the 
sun and planets to the first star in Aries; tlaeir mean longitude for 
any proposed time afterwards may be computed by proportion. 
As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the number 
of days composing it, so are the days given to its motion in that 
time ; and the even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if 
any, shews its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Lancd : for places east or west of that meridian a 
proportional allowance is made for the difference of longitude on 
the earth’s surface, called in Sanscrit the Dhdntara. The posi¬ 
tions of the apsides and nodes are computed in the same manner; 
and the equation of the mean to the true place determined on 
principles, which will be hereafter mentioned. 

The division of the Mahd Yug into the Satya, Tritd, Dwdpar, 
and Cali ages does not appear from the Sitya Siddhdnta to answer 
any practical astronomical purpose, but to have been formed on 
ideas similar to the golden, stiver, brazen, and iron ages of the 
Greeks. Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the Manwantera 
and Calpa to the same foundation : either way the latter will be 
found anomalistic as has been described, if 1 rightly understand 
the following passage in the first section of the Siirya Siddhdnta, 
the translation of which is, I believe, here correctly given. « 
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-—•* Time, of the denomination Murta*, is estimated by 
"respirations ; six respirations make a Vicali, sixty Vtca/ds a 
" Danda, sixty Daudas a Nacshatra day, and thirty Nacshatra 
" days a Nacshatra month. The Sdvan month is tliat contained 
" between thirty successive risings of S&rya and varies in its length 
/"according to the Lagna Bhuja. Thirty Tit his connpose the 
" Chdudra month. The Saura month is that, in which the sun des* 
*' cribes one sign of the Zodiac, and his passage through the twelve 
"signs is one year, and one of those years is a Dtva day, 
" or day of the Gods. When it is day at Asura f, it is night with 
“the Gods; and when it is day with the Gods, it is night at 
" Asura. Sixty of- the Ddva days multiplied by six give the B/va 
“ year, and twelve hundred of the Ddva years form the aggregate 
"of the four Yugas. To determine the Saura years contained 
" in this aggregate, write down the /oliowing numbers 4, 3, «, 
" which multiply by 10,000 ; the product 4,330,000 is the aggregate 
"or Jfahd Yuga, including the Sandhi and SandhyausaX. This 
“ is divided into four Yugas, by reason of the different propor- 
“ tions of Virtue prevailing on earth, in the following manner 
” Divide the aggregate 4,330,000 by 10, and multiply the quotient 
“ by four for the Satya Yug, by three for the Tritd, by two for the 
" Dwdpar, and by one for the Cali Yug, Divide either of the 
“ Yugs by six for its Sandhi and Sandhyansa. Seventy-one Yugs 
" make a Manwantera; and at the close of each idanwantera 
" there' is a Sandhi equal to the Satya Yug, during which ’l.sre is 
“ an universal deluge. Fourteen Manwanteras, including tne 
" Sandhi, compose a (Mlpa, and at the commencement of each 
*' Calpa there is a Sandhi equal to the Satya Yug, or 1,738,000 Saura 
*' years. A Ca/pa is therefore equal to 1000 Jfahd Vugs, One 
" Calpa is a day with BRAHMa", and his night is of the same length ; 
" and the period of his life is 100 of his years. One half of the 
‘ term of Brahma's life, or fifty years, is expired, and of the re- 

* This is mesD svdeKsl lime A Natdmtra, or syderesl. day is the lime in which the 
earth makes a turn upon its asis, or, according to the. Hmdui. in which the stars make one 
complete revolution. This is shorter than the 5 diwa or soiar day. whicli vanes in its length 
according to the Lagna Bkaja or right ascension, and also from the sun's unequal motion in 
the eciiptic ; for both which circumstances the Hinitu have their tjuatian »/ Umt, as will 
appear in the calculation of the eclipse. j t ^ 

t Asmra, the south pole, the habitation of the Atura Lata, or Demons, with whom the 
DSvaa, who reside at SnmSnt, the north pole, wage eternal war. 

t SamUU and Sandkaaasa, the morninf and eynniiig twDight. The proper words, 1 
believe, are SamU^ and Samd^aia. 
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“ mainder the first Calfa is begun ; and six Manwanteras, inciud- 
“ing the Sandhi, are expired. The seventh Man^uUra, into 
“which we are now advanced, is named Vaivasvfata. of this 
“ ManwanUra twenty-seven Mahd Yugs are elapsed, and we are 
“now In the Satya Vug of the twenty-eighth, which Satya Vug 
“ consists of 1,728,000 Santa years. The whole amount of years, 
“expired from the beginning of the Calpa* to the present 
“ time, may hence be computed ; but from the number of years 
“so found, must be made a deduction of one hundred times 
“ four hundred and seventy-four divine years, or of that product 
“ multiplied by three hundred and sixty for human years, that 
“ being the term of BrahMa'’s employment in the creation; 
" after which the planetary motions commenced. 

“ Sixty Vicalds make one Cold, sixty Cedds one Bhdga, thirty 
“ Bhdgas one Rdsi, and there are twelve Ritis in the Bhagana f, 
“t in one Vng. Sdfya, Bnrfha, nnd Sucra performed 4320000 
/evolutions through the Zodiac. Mangala, Vrihas- 
"pati, and Sani make the same number of Sigkra revolutions 
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Sal/a Yug. ... ... 1718000 


tVhote duration of Calpa, ... 43100000001 

t The division of the Bkugana, or Zodiac, into Signs. Degrees. Ac. 

i t Sdryt, the Sun ; Btsdka, Mercury : Sucra, Venus; MaKgala, Mara : YrikastaH, 
uniter : Saui, Saturn; Ckaudra, the Moon ; the Ckamdra UckcQs, or Ckaudrdrkcka, the 
s Apngn ; Ckamdra Pita, the Moon's ascending Node. The Madkyasua revolutions 
01 Man, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the Sigkra revoluuons of Venus and Mercury tsdwer to 
their revolutions about the Sun, 
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' through it ; Chandra make* 5775333 ®* Madkyama revoiutions ; 
" Mangala 2396832 Madkyama revolutions ; Budha's Sighras are 
“ 17937060; Vrikaspatis Madhyamas 364220; Sacra's Sighras 
*‘7022376; Sanis Madhyamas are 146568. The ChandrSchcka 
** revolutions are 488203 ; the retrograde revolutions of the Chan- 
"drapdta are 232238. 

** The time contained between sunrise and sunrise is the Bhiimi 
** Sdvan day: the number of those days contained in a Yug is 
*' *5779i7828f. The number of days 1582237828 of 

“ Chandra days 1603000080 ; of Adki months 1593336; of Cskaya 
" T^kis 25082252 : of Saura months 51840000. From either of the 
" planets, Nacskatra days deduct the number of its revolutions, the 
“ remainder will be the number of its Sdvan days contained in a Yug. 
" The difference between the number of the revolutions of Surya and 
*' Chandra gives the number of Chdndra months ; and the difference 


* 577S3US—4310000=53413336 luasr mooUis. or luaatioas io « Yag; 

D. D. P. 

IS779'7»»* 

aod ——— = J9. 31 50, & 4a 
5S433UB 

D. H. M. S. 

t each mean luoation. or in Bagliab tlmejs. la. 44. 1 47"' 36'"' 53433336—51840000= 
593336 Ada or intercalaiy lunar montha in 4310000 aolar ijidei^ jraata. 

>577917818 

T- ■■= 365. 15. 3t. 31. 34. diurnal molutioaa at the Son, the kotb of the 

4310000 Hindu year. 

1581137818 

t- " ■= 38s- >5"'S>- S>. *4- diamal revolutioni of the ataisin one year. 

4310000 


1577917818 

——= 17. 19. >8. I. 37. fca the Moon'a periodioil month. The 1603000080 Ckindra, 
57753338 or lumr days, called also Tithh, are each ooe-lhiitieth part of the m.wn’f 

aynoA^ month or relative period, and vary in Imigth according to the inequality of her motion 
from the sun. The Cskaya Tifkis and Adki. or interoalaiy lunar montha, are aulEciently 
evident. 


The lun and planets preside alternately over the days of the week, which ate named 
accordingly. The first day after the creation wai^aoioar, or Sunday ; it began at midnight, 
udder the meridian of Land ; and the Kavivar of the Hindus aerrespands with our Sunday. 
The SUB and planets in the same manner govern the years ; hence they may be laid to hare 
wteks of years Daniel*s prophecy is supposed to mean meks of yeata. 

The Hindu cycle of supposed by some to be the Chaldean Sosat, is referred to the 
planet Jupiter : "one of these years is equal to the time in which by the mean morion, he 
*' i Vrihaspatit advances one degree in his orbit " (Commentary on the Sdrya SiddkSata.) 
This cycle is. 1 believe, wholly applied to astrology. Neither this cycle of 60 nor the PitrPs 
day are mentioned in this p.irt of the Sdrya Stddkdnla, where they might be expected to 
occur. ‘ Perhaps on inquiry there m.ay be found some reason tor supposing them both of a 
later invention. "The Pitns inhabit behind Ckandra, and their mid.day happens when 
** Ckandra is in conjunction with Sdrya ; and their midnight, when Ckandra is in opposition 
" to Sdrya : their morning, or sunrise. Is at the end of half the Crtskna Paeska; and their 
** sunset at the end of half the Sucla Paeska ; this is declared in the Sacetya SaukUa. Thetr 
"names are Agnt. Swap. 8 cc their day and night are therefore together equal to one Ckindra 
month.” (Commentary) —Hence, it appears, the Hindus have observer! that the mexm 
revolves once on her axis in a lunar month, and consequently has the same side always opposed 
to the earth. They have also noticed the difference of her apparent magnitude in the honmn 
and on the meridian, and endeavoured to explain the cause of a phenomenon, which 
BanUans as well as themselves are at a loss to account tor. 
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’’^between the Saura months and Chdndra months gives their number 
of Adki months. Deduct the Sivan days from the Cndadra days, 
“ the remainder will be the number of TV/’At Cshayas. The number 
"of Adhi months, Tithi Cshayas, Nacskatra, Chdndra, and Sdvan 
"days, multiplied severally by 1000, gives the number of each 
" contained in a Catpa. 

" The number of MandSchcha revolutions, which revolutions 
"are direct, or according to the order of the signs contained in a 
"Calpa, is of Siirya 387; of Mangola 204; of Budka 368; of 
“ Vrihaspati 900; of Swra 535 ; of Sant 39.* 

" The number of revolutions of the Pdtas, which revolutions 
"are retrograde, or contrary to the order of the signs contained in 
“ a Calpa, is of Mangala 214 ; of Budha 488 ; of Vriskaspati 174 ; 
“of Sacra 903 ; of Sani 662, The Pd/a and Uchcha of Chandra are 
" already mentioned.” 

It must be observed, that, although the planetary motions as 
above determined might have served for computations in the time 
of Meya, the author of the S&rya Siddhdnta, yet for many years 
past they have not been found to agree with the observed places 
in the heavens in every instance ; and that corrections have accord¬ 
ingly been introduced, by increasing or reducing those numbers. 
Thus the motions of the moon’s apogee and node are now in¬ 
creased in computations of their places by the addition of four 
revolutions each in a Yug to their respective numbers above given. 
The nature of these corrections, denominated in Sanscrit Blja, is 
explained in a passage of the Tick, or Commentary, on the SArya 
Siddhinta, wherein is maintained the priority of that Sdstra in point 
of tiihe to all others. The translation of that passage, together with 
the text it illustrates, is as follows : 

(SArya Siddhdnta). “ Area (the Sun) addressing Meya, who 
" attended with reverence, said, let your attention, abstracted from 
" human concerns, be wholly applied to what I shall relate. Siirya 
"in every former F///revealed to the Munis the invari.ible science 
“of astronomy. The planetary motions may alter j but the 
“ principles of that science are always the same.” 

The Commentary.—"Hence it appears, that the Stirya Sidtihdata 
“ was prior to the Brahma Siddhdnta and every other Sdstra ; 

“ because this Sdstra must be the same that was revealed in 'every 
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"fortner Yug, although the motions of the planets mignt have 
“ been different. This variation in the planetary motions, is 
" mentioned in the Vishnu DhermotUr, which directs that the 
“ pi inets be observed with an instrument, whereby their agree- 
“mentor disagreement may be determined in regard to their 
computed places ; and in case of the latter, an allowance of Bija 
" accordingly made. Vmsishfka in his Siddhdnta also recommends 
“ this occasional correction of Bija, saying to the Muni Mandavya, 
" ‘ I have shown you how to determine some matters in astronomy ; 
“ but the mean motion of Sirya and the other planets will be found 
“ to differ in each Yug.' Accordingly Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, 
“and others, having observed the heavens, formed rules on the 
“ principles of former Sdstras, but which differed from each other 
“ in proportion to the disagreements which they severally observed 
“ of the planets, with respect to their computed places. 

“ Whj’ the Munis, who certainly knew, did not give the parti- 
“ culars of those deviations, may seem unaccountable, when the 
“ men Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, and others have determined them. 
“ The reason was, that those deviations arc not in themselves uni- 
“ form ; and to state their variations would have been endless. It 
“ was therefore thought better, that examinations at different times 
‘‘ should be made, and due corrections oi the Bija introduced. A 
“ Gantta Sdstra, whose rules are demonstrable, is true ; and when 
“conjunctions, oppositions, and other planetary phenomena, calcu- 
“ lated by such Sdstras, are found not to agree with observation, a 
“ proportionable Bija may be introduced without any derogation 
“from their credit. It was therefore necessary, that this Sdstra 
“(the Sutya Siddhdnta) should be revealed in each Yug, and that 
“ other Sdstra should be composed by the Munis. 

“ The original Sdstra tlien appears to be the Su rya Siddhdnta ; 
" the second, the Brahma Siddhdnta ; the third, the Panlastya 
“ Siddhdnta ; the fourth, the Sdma Siddhdnta” 

In the following table are given the periodical revolutions of 
the planets, their nodes and ap.sides, according to the Su rya Sid¬ 
dhdnta. The corrections of Bija at present used, arc contained 
in one column*, and the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic 

* This I must, however, at present omit, not having as yet discoven*d the corrections of 
this kind' that will bnng even the Sun's piace. computed by the SMr/a exactly 

to an ag:reement with the astronomical books in present use Of theae books, the ptiacipiu 

X 
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in another. The obliquity of the eciiptic ie inserted according to 
the same Sdstra. Its diminution does not appear to have been 
noticed in any subsequent treatise. In the tables of Macarantia 
and also in the Grahaidgkava, the latter written only 268 years 
ago, it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sanscrit the Crdnti, 
and spoken of in the Tied, or commentary, on the Surya Siddhdnta 
as the Sun s Pdta or node, is not noticed in the foregoing passage 
of that book ; and, as the Hindu astronomers seem to entertain an 
idea of the subject different from that of its revolution through the 
Platonic year, I shall farther on give a translation of what is men¬ 
tioned, both in the original and commentary, concerning it. 

The next requisite for the computation of the eclipse is the 
portion of the Calpa expired to the present time, which is deter¬ 
mined in the following manner : 

The Stirya Siddhdnta is supposed to have been received, through 
divine revelation, towards the close of the Satya age, at the end 
of which, 50 of the years of Brahmd were expired, and of the next 
Calfia, or day, 6 Manwanteras, 27 greater Yugs, and the Satya 
age of the 28th Yug, together with the Sandhyd or twilight at the 
beginning of the Calpa ; the aggregate of which several periods is 
1970784000 years elapsed of the Calpa to the beginning of the 
last Tritd age ; to which add the and Dwdpar ages, together 

with the years elapsed of the present Cali age, for the whole 
amount of sydereal years from the beginning of the Calpa to the 
present Bengal year. But in the foregoing quotation it is observed, 
from that amount of years must be made a deduction of 47400 
divine, or 17064000 human or sydereal years, the term of Brahmd’s 
employment in the work of creation ; for, as the universe was not 
completed, the planetary motions did not commence until that 
portion of the Calpa was elapsed. 

This deduction appears to have been intended as a correction, 
which, without altering the date of the Calpa as settled, probably, 
by yet more ancient astronomers, might (joined perhaps with other 
Regulations) bring the computed pl.ices of the planets to an agree¬ 
ment with their observed places, when the Surya Suldhdnta was 

are the CrahulMava. composed ahout jse years aifo, the tables of Afar/iranita peed at 
Betttrts ttno 7 irhiti^ and the Siddhtintit Bahtisyn, used at Nadivti ; the last written in 15';^ 
Sad, or 19S yeart ago. 
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written; and, as the arguments of its commentator in support of 
the propriety of it without prejudice to other authors, contain some 
curious particulars, I hope I may be excused for departing from my 
immediate object to insert a translation of them. 

“ In the Sifya Siddkdnta^ S6ma Siddhdnta, Prajdpati, 
“ Vashfha, and other Sdttras, this deduction is required to be made 
from the Calpa, because at the end of that term the planetary 
“ motions commenced. The son of Jisknu. who understood four 
" Vidas, and Bhdscardckirya, considered these motions as com- 
“ mencing with the Calpa. It may seem strange that there should 
“ be-such a disagreement. Some men say. As it is written that tlie 
“ Calpa is the day of Brahmd, and as a day is dependent on the 
” rising and setting of the sun, the motion of the sun and planets 
“ must have begun with the Calpa; and therefore Brkhmagitpta 
"should be followed; but I think otherwise. The Calpa or 
“ Brahmds day is not to be understood as analogous to the solar 
" day otherwise than as containing a determined portion of time; 
“neither is it at all dependent on the commencement of the 
“ Calpa ; but, being composed of the same periods as the latter, it 
“ will not end until the term of years here deducted shall be expired 
" of the next Calpa. The motions of the Grahas must therefore 
" be computed from the point of time here stated, as the beginning 
" of BrahmSs day, and not as Brahmagupta and others direct, from 
"the beginning of the Calpa; which will not be found to answer. 

" Other men say, that rules derived from the Ganita Sdstra 
" and agreeing with observation, are right; that any period de- 
“ duced from such a mode of computation, and the planets deter- 
" mined to have been then in the first of Afisha, may be assumed ; 
" that it will therefore answer either way, to consider these motions 
" as beginning with the Calpa, or after the above-mentioned period 
" of it was expired. This however is not true ; for in the instance 
“of Mangala there will be found a great difference, as is here 
" shown. The revolutions of Alangala in a Calpa, according to 
" lirahmagtipta, are 2296828522, and, by the rule of proportion, the 
“ revolutions of Mangala in 17064000 years are 9072472 p 28" o' 
" i6"*. For any other planet, on trial, a similar disagreement will 

3996$38533 X17064000 Revolutions 
• Because .—.. . . . 90724;* 71 *3^ 0' 16*. 
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“ be found, and the proposition of computing from either period 
“ must be erroneous. Moreover, of what use is it to make compu- 
“ tations for a space of time, when the planets and their motions 
“ were not in being ? 

“ It might, however, from the foregoing circumstances, be im* 
" puted to Brahmagtipla and the rest, that they have given precepts 
" through ignorance, or with intent to deceive—That, having stated 
” the revolutions of the planets different from the account revealed 
" by Stirya, they must certainly have been in error—That Brahma- 
"gtipta could not have counted the revolutions from the beginning 
“ of the Ca/pa ; neither could he from the mean motion of the 
*' planets have so determined them,—He was a mortal, and there* 
“ fore could not count the revolutions.—Although the rule of 
“ proportion should be granted to have served his purpose for the 
“ revolutions of the planets, yet it certainly could not for those of 
“ their Mandochcha, because it was not within the term of a man’s 
“ life to determine the mean motion of the Manddchcha ; and this 
" assertion is justified by the opinion of Bhdscardchdrya. But the 
‘‘ rule of proportion could not have answered even for the planets; 
“ for, although their mean motion be observed one day, and again 
“ the next, how can a mah be certain of the exact time elapsed 
“ between the two observations ? And if there be the smallest 
“ error in the elapsed time, the rule of proportion cannot answer 
“ for such great period.s. An error of the lo-millionth part of a 
“second (Vtcahl) in one day, amounts to forty degrees* in the 
“computation of a Calpa; and the mistake of i-tenthof a res- 
“ piration in one Sanra year, makes a difference in the same period 
“of 20000 days. That it is therefore evident, Brahmagupta's 
“ motive for directing the planetary motions to be computed as 
“ commencing with the Calpa, was to deceive mankind, and that 
“ he had not the authority of the Munis, because he differs from 
“ the Surya Siddlidnta, Brahma Stddhdnta, Sima Siddhdnta / 
“ from Vastst'ha, and other Munis. 

" Such opinions would have no foundation, as I shall proceed 
“ to show. Brahmagupta's rules are consistent with the practice 
“ of the Paodds his predecessors ; and he formed them from the 
“ Purana Vishnu Dhermottara, wherein is contained the Brahma 


• The error would be more then 43®. 
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“ Siddhdnta; and the periods given by Arydbhatta are derived 
"from the Pardsera Siddhdnta; the precepts of the Munis are 
"therefore the authorites of Brahmagupta, Aryabhatta, unA Bhdt- 
" cardckdrya whose rules cannot be deceitful. The Munis them- 
" selves differed with regard to the number of Sdvan days in a 
" Yug, which is known from the Pancha Siddhdnta, composed by 
" Vara Achdrya ; wherein are proposed two methods of computing 
" the sun’s place, the one according to the Siirya SiddMnta, the 
' other according to the Rdmacd Siddhdnta; whence it appears 
‘ that there were different rules of computation even among the 
" Munis. It is also mentioned in the Tied on the Vardha Sanhitd, 
“ that, according to the Paulastya Siddhdnta, there was formerly a 
“different number of Sdvan days estimated in a Yug. The 
" maxims therefore of Brahmagupta and the other two, agreeing 
" with those of the Mums, are right; but, should it even be sup- 
" posed that the Munis themselves could be mistaken, yet Brahma- 
“gttpta and the other two had the sanction of the Vddas, which 
“ in their numerous Sdc'hds .(branches) have disagreements of the 
“same kind; and, according tp the Sden/ya Sanhitd, Brahmd, \n 
" the revelation he made to Ndred, told him, although a circum* 
" stance or thing were not perceptible to the senses, or reconcileabic 
“ to reason, if authority for believing it should be found in the 
“ V/das, it mu,st be received as true. 

“ If a planet’s place, computed both by the Stitya Siddhdnta 
“ and Pardsera Siddhdnta, should be found to differ, which rule 
“ must be received as right ? I answer, that which agrees with his 
" place by observation: and the Munis gave the same direction. 
“ If computations from the beginning of the Calpa, and from the 
“ period stated in the Sdrya Siddhdnta give a difference, as appears 
“ in the instance of Mangala, which of the two periods to be 
"computed from is founded in truth ? I say, it is of no consequence 
" to us which, since our object is only to know which period 
“ answers for computation of the planetary places in our time, not 
" at the beginning of the Calpa. The difference found in com- 
" pitting according to Brahmagupta and the Munis, must be corrected 
"by an allowance of bija, or by taking that difference as the 
" eshipa ; but the books of the Munis must not be altered, and the 
“ rules £iven by Brahmagupta, Vardchdrya, and Aryabhatta may 
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"be used with such precautions. Any person may compose 
" a set of roles for the common purposes of astronomy ; but, 
" with regard to the duties necessary in eclipses, the computation 
” must be made by the books of the Munis, and the bija applied ; 
“and in this manner it was that Vardha, Aryabhatta, Brahma- 
"gi'tpta, and Cdsava Samvatsara, having observed the planets and 
” made due allowance of b/jn, composed their books. 

“ Gan/sa mentions, that the Grahas were right in their com- 
“puted places in the time of Brahmd, Achdrya, Vaslstha, 
“ Casyapa, and others, by the rules they gave, but in length of time 
“ they differed ; after which, at the close of the Satya age, Stirya 
“ revealed to Mtya a computation of their true places. The rules 
“ then received answered during the Tr/fA and Dwdper ages, as 
“ also did other rules formed by the Munis during those periods. 
“ In the beginning of the Cali Vug, Pardsera's book answered ; but 
Aryabhatta, many years after, having examined the heavens, 
" found some deviation, and introduced a correction of hlja. After 
“him, when further deviations were observed, Dnrgd Sinha, 
" Mihira, and others, made corrections. After them came the son 
“ of Jistnu and Brahmagupta, and made corrections. After them 
" Cisava settled the places of the planets ; and, sixty years after 
“ Cisava, his son Gandsa made corrections.” 

We have now, according to the Hindu system, the mean motion 
of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and the elapsed time since 
they were in conjunction in the first of Mesha, with which, by the 
rule of proportion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
proptosed time of the present year. It is. however, observed in 
the Surya Siddhdnta, that to assume a period so great is unneces¬ 
sary : for use, the computation may be made from the beginning 
of the TritA age, at which instant all the Gra/ias, or moveable 
points in the heavens, were again in conjunction in except 

the apogees and ascending nodes, which must therefore be computed 
from the creation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
Cali age ; for the greatest common divisor of the number of days 
composing the Maha Yug and the planetary revolutions in that 
period, is four, which quotes 394479457 days, or roSocxDO years; 
and the TritA and Dwdpar ages contain together twice that number 
of years. The present Hindu astronomers therefore find it unneces- 
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nry to go farther back than the beginning of the Ct/f Kar/^in 
determining the mean longitude of the planets themselves; but for 
the position of their apsides and nodes, the elapsed time since the 
creation must be used ; or at least in instances, as of the sun, 
when the numbers 387 and 432,0000000 are incommensurable but 
by unity. I have however in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 

For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in which 
the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is next to be 
considered, the Hindus make use of a canon of sines, constructed 

according to the Sirya Siddhdnta, in the following manner:_ 

" Divide the number of minutes contained in one sine tSoo by 
'• eight, the quotient 225' is the first Jydpinda, or the first of the 
“ twenty-fourth portions of half the string of the bow. Divide the first 
'‘Jydpinda by 225', the quotient i' deduct from the dividend, and 
“ the remainder 224' add to the first for the second Jydpinda 449'. 

" Divide the second Jydpinda by 225', the quotient being 1 and the 
“ fraction more than half a minute, deduct 2' from the foregoing 
“ remainder 224', and add the'remainder so found to the second for the 
“ third Jydpinda 671'. Divide this by 225', the quotient 3' deduct 
“ from the last remainder 222*; the remainder so found 2:9', add to 
" the third for the ioox^ Jydpinda 890’. Divide this by 225', and the 
“quotient deduct from the last remainder; the remainder so found 
" add to the fourth for the fifth Jydpinda 1105. and proceed in this 
“ manner until the twent\ -four Cramajydt\ arc completed, which 

"wiirbe as follows: 225. 4.49, 671, 8^, 1105, is^s, 1520, 17%, 


S» «o " '» IJ 14 15 16 17 ,8 ,9 

“ 1910, 2093. 2267, 2431, 2585, 2728, 2859, 2978, 3084, 3177, 3256, 

20 21 22 33 24 

'* 332i( 3372 . 34^9> 343^j 343^* utci‘amajyd\^ the twenty- 

‘ third cramajyd deducted from the trijyd or twenty-fourth 


• Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use, go farther back than 
9 some Msipned date of the era Sitra ; but, having the pianets’ places determined for''that 
oini of time, they compute their mean places and other reciuisite.s fo* any proposed date 
fterwards by tables, or by combinations of fijnires contrived to facilitate the work ; as in 
frahn/djrhava, SiddkdMta Rahasya, and many other books. An inquirer intp Hiudu astro^ 
omy having accas to such books only, might easily be led to assert that the Brdkmans 
ompute eclipses oy set forms, couched tn ous^matical verus, out of which it would be difficult 
^ develop their mtem of astronomy; and this I apprehend was the aue with Woos. 
onnerat The Pandits in general, it is true, know little more of astfonomy thaa 

icy learn from such books, and they are consequently very ignorant of Uie principles of the 
;lence : but there are some to be met with who are better informed, 
t Cramajyds, right sines 
z UUramajyds, versed sines. 
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leaves the first uteramafyd; the tweiity>seeond de> 
“ducted from the twenty^thirdi leaves the second nteramajyit; 
“ *he twenty-first from the twenty-second, leaves the third ; the 
“ twentieth from the twenty-first, leaves the fourth. In the same 
“manner proceed until the uteramajyis are completed; which 

t*}4S 6 7 So to 

"will be as follows: 7,39.60,117,183,261, 354< 4^> 579.7iPi 

II IS 1} 14 tS iS 17 IS 19 so 31 

"853,1007, Ii7r, 1345.15*8, 1719. 19*8, 2133, 2233, 2548, .-767, 

ts S 3 34 

" ^5189, 3213, 3438." So far the Sitya Siddkdnta on the subject of 
the sines. The commentator shows how they are geometrically 
constructed: “ With a radius describe a circle, the periphery 
“of which divide into 31600 equal parts, or minutes. Draw north 
“ and south, and east and west, lines through the centre: set off 
contrariwise from the east point, 225 on the periphery, and draw 
“ a string from those extremities across the trijyd.* The string 
"is the 7/d, and its half Mia ardhajyi, called/iva'. lYia Pandits 
“say, a planet's place will correspond with the ardhajyd; by 
“ which, therefore, computations of their places are always made; 
“ and by the term jyd is always understood the ardhajyd. The first 
"jyi will be found to contain 449 minutes, and the operation, 
“ repeated to twenty-four divisions, will complete the eramajyd. 
" In each operation, the distance contained between the jyd and 
“ its arc, or that line which represents the arrow of a bow, must be 
“ examined, and the number of minutes therein contained taken 
“ for the itUramajyh. The, circle may represent any space of 
“ land ; the bkujajyd\ is the bkuja ; the cStijyi/^ the eSti, and the 
“ trijyb the cama. The square of the bhujajyb deducted from the 
“ square of the trijybt leaves the square of the cStijyi,; the root 
" of which is the eStiJybi and, in the same manner, from the citijyb 
" is determined the bhujq^. The cStyuteramajyb deducted from 
“ the trijyb, leaves the bhujacramajyb. The bhujStcramaJyik, de- 
* ducted from Uie trijya'’, leaves the cStieramaJya'. When the 
“ bhujajyd is the first division of the trijya\ the citijya' is the 
“ twenty-three remaining divisions; which cdtijyd deducted from 
" the trijyd, leaves the bhujdtcramajayb. On this principle are the 

* TrijfS, the Rsdlos. 
i* Bkmiajyi, the Sfaw. 
t CSHjfS, the Sins c o mp l e men t . 




* A dlA^ram micht here be added fur iUustratiuOj but it must be unneceisary 
who has the nuUkstluiowledfe of Geouetry. 


to* any ooe 
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Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

Arc. 

Sine. 

ist = *25’= 3‘‘,45 

7 


579 

i 7 ih = 3825 = 63 ®. 4 S 

1928' 

ad « 450 = 7 ,30 

29 

iolh = 2*50 = 37 ,30 

710 

i8th = 401:0 = 67 .to 

2**3 

3d = 675 =ii ,15 

66 

nth = 2475 = 41 ,15 

853 

i9th = 427S = 7i ,15 

«33 

4th = 900=15,— 

117 


1007 

20lh — 41:00 = 75 . — 

*548 

5th = it2S =18,45 

182 

13th=2925=48,45 

1171 

2151-4725 = 78 ,45 

*767 

6111 = 1350 -22 ,30 

261 

14111=3150=52 .301*345 

22d =4950 = 8* ,30 

<989 

7 tl'-«S 7 S ’=*6 ,15 

354 

* 5 ‘h = 3*75 = 56 .* 5 ,* 5*8 

* 3 *^ = 5*75 = 86 .15 

3**3 

8ch = i8oo =30 , — 

4.62 

1 6th* 3600 « 60 , — 

17 t9'24ih 3354008=90 ,— 

3438 


"For the sines of the intermediate arcs, take a mean propor¬ 
tion of the tabular difference, as for the sine of 14°, which is 
between the third and fourth tabular arcs, or 165 minutes exceed¬ 
ing the third ; therefore 225' being the difference of those arcs, and 

219 the difference of their sines, l 5 £JL^=i 6 o', 36*, or a mean 

proportional number, to be added to the sine of the third tabular 
arc, for the sine required of 14° or 831' 36*. In the sexagesimal 
arithmetic, which appears to be universally used in the Hmd* 
astronomy, when the fraction exceeds half unity, it is usually taken 
as a whole number: thus, 831', 35*, 35"', would be written 831' 36. 

To account for the apparent unequal motion of the plantes, 
which they suppose to move in their respective orbits through equal 
distances in equal times, the Hindus have recourse to exccntric 
circles, and determine the excentricity of the orbits of the sun and 
moon with respect to that circle, in which they place the earth as 
the centre of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations, and accordingly that the delineation of the 
path of cither may be made-in the following manner: 

Describe a circle, which divide as the ecliptic into signs, degrees, 
and minutes; note the place of the ManddcIulM, or higher apsis, 
which suppose in b. Draw a diameter to that point, and set off, 
from the centre ® towards the place of the apogee, the cxccntri- 
city equal to the sine of the greatest equation, which of the sun is 
130' 32'. Here the excentricity is represented much greater, that 
the figure may be better understood. Round the point E, as the 
centre, describe the exccntric circle FGHI, whicKis the sun’s orbit. 
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and in the point H, where it is cut by the line A H prolonged. It 
the place of the MandSekeha, or higher apsis, and in the opposite 
point F is the lower. From the place of the apogee H, set off its 
longitude in reverse, or contrary to the order of the signs, for the 
beginning of Ariu, and divide this eircle, as the former, into signs 
and degrees. Note the sun's mean longitude in each cirele, as 
suppose in Gtmim, and from both points draw right lines to the 
earth at 9 : according to the /fi/idm system, which appears to be 
the same as the Ptolemaic, the angle a9 C, will be the mean ano> 
maly, the angle d 9 C the true anomaly, and the angle ad^ their 
difference, or the equation of the mean to the true place; to be 
subtracted in the first six signs of anomaly, and added in the 
last six. The Europtant, in the old astronomy found the /angle 
C, by the following proportion, and which subtracted from a® C 
left the equation, which as the Hindus, they inserted in tables cal¬ 
culated for the several degrees of the quadrant;—as the co-sine 
of the mean anomaly dr added to the excentricity £d, is 
to the sine of the mean anomaly ae=ba; so is the radius to the tan¬ 
gent of the true anomaly: or, in the right angled triangle d 9 bf 
in which are given d 9 and bd, if d 9 be made radius, bd will be 
the tangent of the angle 3 d(f, required. The Hindus, who have 
not the invention of tangents, take a different method, on princi¬ 
ples equally true. They imagine the small drcle or epicycle, edef, 
drawn round the planet’s mean place « with a radius equal to the 
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excefttricity, which in this case, of the sun, is 130'30*, and whose 
circumference in degrees, or equal divisions of the deferent ABCD, 
will be in proportion as their semi-diameters ; or, as ® ^=3438', to 
ABCD = 360', sc 130' 32*, to efgd^i-^ 40', which is called the 

paridki-aHsa, or paridlti degrees. In the same proportion also will 
be the correspondent sines he and «i, and their co-sines cb and Ik, 
which are therefore known by computation, in minutes or equal 
parts of the radius a®, which contains, as before mentioned 3438'. 
In the right angled triangle A®r, right angled at h, there are given 
the sides A®, (=*rt® -hcA, because eb—hd), and he; to find the hy¬ 
potenuse c®, by means of which the angle o®r« may be deter¬ 
mined ; for its sine is / m, and, in.the similar triangles Ac® and 



/ «< ®, as <r ® is to m ®, so is A c to / m, the sine of the angle of 
equation, brom the third to the ninth sine of anomally, the 
co-sine c A must be subtracted from the radius 3438' for the side A®. 

It is, however, only in computing the retrogradations and 
other particulars respecting the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, where circles greatly exccntric are to be 
considered, that the Hindus find the length of the earna or hypo¬ 
tenuse c® : in other cases, as for the anomalistic equations of the 
sun and moon, they are satisfied to take he as equal to the sine 

Im, their difference, as the commentator on the Stirya Siddhdnta 

observes, being inconsiderable. 
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Upon this h3r()othesis are the Hindu tables of anomaly com* 
puted with the aid of an adjustment, which, as far as I know, 
may be peculiar to themselves. Finding that, in the first degree 
of anomaly both from the higher and lower apsis, the difference 
between the mean and observed places of the planets was greater 
than became thus accounted for, they enlarged the epicycle in the 
apogee and perigee, proportioiiably to that observed difference for 
each planet respectively, conceiving it to diminish in inverse propor¬ 
tion to the sine of the mean anomaly, until at the distance of 
three sines, or half-way between those points, the radius of the 
epicycle should be equal to the excentricity or sine of the gfatest 
equation. This assumed difference in the magnitude of the 
epicycle, they called the difference of the parulhi ansa, between 
vishama and sama ; the literal meaning of wliich is odd and even. 
From the first to the third sign of anomaly, or rather in the third, 
a planet is in vishama ; from the third to the sixth, or in the 
perigee, in sama; in the ninth sign, in vishama; and in the twelfth, 
or the apogee, in sama. The paridhi degrees, or circumference 
of the epicycle in sama are, of the sun 14° ; in sfishama 13° 40' ; of 
the moon in sama 32®; in vishama 31® 40' ; the difference assigned 
to each between sama and vishama^ 20'. 

To illustrate these matters by examples, let it be required to 
find the equation of the sun’s mean to his true place in the first 
degree of anomaly. Tl>e sine of i° is considered as equal to its 
arc, or 60.—The circumference of the eqicycle in saina, or the 
apogee, is 14°, but diminisliing in this case towards vishama, in 
inverse proportion to the sine of anomaly.—^Therefore, as radius 
3438 is to the difference between sama and vishama 20', so is the 
sine of anomaly 60' to the diminution of the epicycle in the point 

of anomaly proposed, 20*(=SJ^-) which, subtracted from 14', 

leaves 13® 59’40*. Then, as the circumference of the great circle 
360° is to the circumference of the epicycle 138 55)' 40*, so is the 
sine of anomaly 60'to its correspondent sine in the epicycle he; 
which, as was observed, is considered as equal to / m, or true sine of 

the angle of equation 2' 19* 56’" (=^^—which, in the 

Hindu canon oi sines, is the same as its arc, and is therefore the 
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equation of the mean to the true place in i**of anomaly, to be 
added in the first six sines and subtracted in the last six. 

For the equation of the mean to the true place in 5° 14'' of anomaly. 


The sine of 5“ J4' is 313" 36* S'" and 

i' 4g^, to be deducted from the paridki degrees in sama. — 14® I 
49*= »3* 58' 11'. and S'S'. se-. 9 ^- 9* 59"' 

the sine of the angle of equation, which is equal to its arc. 

For the same in 14® of anomaly. The sine of 14°, is 831 
= 4' 5o», and, = 32' g’ the sine of 


the angle of equation. 

For the same in two sines of anoipal}’. 

2978' = 17'. 19* : and 

sine of equation, equal to its arc. 


The sine of 60° is 
113' 25' 20*', the 


For the equation of the mean to the true place of the moon 
in 1° of anomaly. The degrees of the moon in sama arc 

32“, in vishama 31°, 40', the difference 20'. The sine of 1'’ is 60’ and 
21*, to be deducted from ^tpafidhi degree in sama, 32°— 
21* = 31“ 59' 39*. — ~= 5' 2o*f the equation, required. 

For the same in ten degrees of anomaly. The sine of 10’ is 
597' 5 _ 9 |^_ 3' 28', and 52' 58', the equation 

required. 

For the same in three sines of anomaly. The sine of 90*' is 
the radius or 3438', and = 20', 302', 25', the 

sine of the greatest angle of equation, equal to the radius of the 
epicycle in this point of anomaly, the arc corresponding with which 
is 302' 45", the equation required. 

For the equation of the mean to the true motion in these 
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several points of anoisaly, say, as radius 3438, is to the mean 
motion, so is the co-sine t i of the anomalistic angle / « c in the 
epicycle, to the difference between the mean and apparent motioni 
or the equation required, to be subtracted from the mean motion 
in the 6rst three sines of anomaly ; added in the next six ; and 
subtracted in the last tlifee. 

ExampU, for the sun, In 5* 14' of anomaly. The co-sine of 5' 
14' in the Hindu canon is 3432' 17* 52'". The puridhi circle in 

this point found before, is 13“ 58' 11'; and == 

132' 48* the co-sine e fin the epicycle; then, as radius 3438' is tc 
the sun’s mean motion 59' 8* per day, or 59* 8"' per danda ; so is 
the co-sine 132'48', to the equation required, 3' 17* per day. or 
a* 17'" per danda. The motion of the sun's apsis is so slow 
as to be neglected in these calculations; but that of the moon 
is considered, in order to know her mean motion from her apogee, 
which is 783'54*. 

In this manner may be determined the equation of the mean 
to the true anomaly and motion for each degree of the quadrant; 
and which will be found to agree with the tables of Macaranda, 
The following tables are translated from that book: 
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Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and the place of 
the node determined by the methods explained, it is easy to judge, 
from the position of the latter, whether at the next conjunction 
or opposition there will be a solar or a lunar eclipse ; in which case 
the or date of the moon’s synodical month, must be comput¬ 
ed from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight of 
her full or change. Her distance in longitude from the sun, divided 
by 720', the minutes contained in a tiihi, or the thirtieth part of 
360*, the quotient shows the titki she has passed, and the fraction, 
if any, the part performed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, 
the difference between that fraction and 720' is the distance she 
has to go to her opposition, which will be in time proportioned to 
her actual motion ; and that time being determined, her longitude, 
the longitude of the sun, and place of the node may be known for 
the instant of full moon, or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindv, 
method of computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom¬ 
panying instance, as to require no further description here ; and 
the same may be said with respect to the declination of the sun and 
the latitude of the moon. 

It is evident from what has been explained, that the Paniiis, 
learned in the Jyo'tisk Sdstra, have truer notions of.the form of the 
earth and the economy of the universe than are ascribed to the 
Hindus in general: and that they must reject the ridiculous belief 
of the common Brdhtntns, that eclipses are occasioned by the 
intervention of the monster Rdku, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is founded on 
explicit and positive declarations contained in the Vidas and 
Purdnas, the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindu 
can dispute, the astronomers have some of them cautiously explain¬ 
ed such passages in those writings as disagree with the principles 
of their own science ; and, where reconciliation was impossible, 
have apologized, as well as they could, for propositions necessarily 
established in the practice of it, by observing, that sertain thing.*, 
as stated in other Sdstras, “ might have been so formerly, 
“ and may be so still ; but for astronomical purposes, astronomical 
“rules must be followed.” Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked 
and refuted unphilosophical opinions, Bhdscara argues, that it 
is more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-balanced in 
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iniinite space, than that it should be supported by a series of 
animals, with nothing assignable for the last of them to rest upon ; 
and NerasinJia, in his commentary, shows that by Rdku and Citn, 
tile head and tail of the monster, in the sense they generally bear, 
could only be meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the 
quantity of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rdhu and Citu ; on 
the contrary, he says, that their actual existence and presence in 
eclipses ought to be believed, and may be maintained as an article 
of faith, without any prejudice to astronomy. The following Slo'ca, 
to which a literal translation is annexed, was evidently written by 
hjyo'tish, and is well known to the Pandits in general; 

Vip'kaldnyanyas'dstrdni, vivddasUshu cdvalam : 

Sap’/talam jydtisham s'dstram, chandrdnan yatra s'dcshinau. 

“Fruitless are a//other Sdstras ; in them is contention only: 
Fruitful is the Jydtish Sdstra, where the sun and moon are two 
witnesses,” 

The argument of Vardka achdrya concerning the monster 
Rdhu, might here be annexed, but, as this paper will without it 
be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed to show how the astro¬ 
nomical Pandits determine the moon’s distance and diameter, and 
other requisites for the prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its diameter 
divided into 1600 equal parts, or YSjanas. An ancient method of 
finding a circle’s circumference was to multiply the diameter by 
three ; but this being not quite enough, the Munis directed that it 
should be multiplied by the square root of ten. This gives for the 
equatorial circumference of the earth in round numbers 5059 Y6- 
janas, as it is determined in the Sdrya Siddhdnta, In the table of 
sines, however, found in the same book, the radius being made to 
consist of 3438 equal parts or minutes, of which equal parts the 
quadrant contains S4°0. implies the knowledge of a much more 
accurate ratio of the diameter to the circumference; for by the 
first it is as i. to 3. 1627, &c. by the last, as i. to 3. 14136; and it 
is determined by the ifiost approved labours of the Europeans, as 
I. to 3. 14159, &c. In the Purdnas the circumference of the earth 
Is declared to be 500,000,000 Ydjans; and, to account for this 
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amazing difference the commentator before quoted thought, " the 
** YSjan stated in the Siirya Siddhdnta contained each 100,000 of 
" those meant in the Pvrdnas; or perhaps, as some suppose, the 
*' earth was really of that size in some former Calpa. Moreover, 
“ others say, that from tlie equator southward, the earth increases 
“ in bulk: however, for astronomical purposes, the dimensions 
“given by Siirya must be assumed.” The equatorial circumference 
being assigned, the circumference of a circle of longitude in any 
latitude is determined. As radius 3438 is to the Lambajyh or sine 
of the polar distance, equal to the complement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5059, to the 
dimension in 'Ydjans required. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a place, 
one is by an observation of the palabhA, or shadow, projected from 
a perpendicular Gnomon when the sun is in the equator. The 
Sancu, or Gnomon, is twelve angulas, or digits, in length divided, 
each^into sixty vingnlas ; and the shadow observed at Btnarts is 

5, 45. Then, by the proportion of a right angled triangle 
V/i2.» +545.*“ 13 18 the acsAa-eama (hypotenuse) or distance 
from the top of the Gnomon to the extremity of the shadow ; which 
take as radius, and the projected shadow will be the sine of the 
zenith distance, in this case equal to the latitude of the place 

the arc corresponding with which, in the canon 

■3 18 

of sines, is 25* a6' the latitude of Benares. The sine complement of 

the latitude is 3101' 57", and again by trigonometry ?? ?? = 

45 ®S> 4 Yo'jans the circumference of a circle of longitude in thfe 
latitude of Benares. 

The longitude is directed to be found by observation of lunar 
eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which the St'trya Sid~ 
<fAan/a describes as passing over Lancd, Rihitaca, Avanti, and 
Sannihita-saras. Avanti is said by the commentator to be " now 
called UJ/nyini" or Ougein, a place well known to the English in 
the Mahratta dominions. The distance of Benares from this 
meridian is said to be sixty-four YSjan eastward, and as 4565 
a circle of ioogitude at Benares, is to sixty dandas the 
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natural day, so is sixty-four Ydjan^ to o, 50, the difference of Ion- 
gitude in time, which marks tlie ti.ie after midnight, when, atrictly 
speaking, tlie astronomical day begins at Benarts*. A total lunar 
eclipse was observed to happen at fifty-one/«/«x later 

than a calculation gave it for Lancd, and sixty-four 

Ydjana, the difference of longitude on the earth’s surface. 

According to Renners Map, in which may be found Ougein, 
and agreeably to the longitude assigned to Benares, the equinoctial 
point Lancd falls in the eastern ocean southward from Ceyhn and 
the Maldiva islands. Lancd is fabulously represented as one of four 
cities built by Dh)atds at equal distances from each other, and also 
from Sumim and Bddawdnal, the north and south poles, whose 
walls are of gold, &c. and with respect to Mej'a's performing his 
famous devotions, in reward of which he received the astronomical 
revelations from the sun recorded in the Siirya Siddhdnta, the 
commentator observes, “ he performed those devotions iu Sdlmala 
" a country a little to the eastward of Lancd: the dimensions of 
"Lancd are equal to'one twelfth part of the equatorial circumfer- 
“ ence of the ea.th,” &c. Hence perhaps on inquiry may be found 
whether by Sdlmala is not meant Ceylon. In the history of tlie 
war of Rdma witli. Rdwan the tyrant of Lancd, the latter is said 
to have married the daughter of an Asura named Meya: but 
these disquisitions are foreign to my purpose. 

For the dimensions of the moon's caesha' (orbit) the rule in 
the Sanscrit text is more particular, than is necessary to be ex¬ 
plained to any person, who has informed himself of the methods 
used by Enropean astronomers to determine the moon’s horizontal 
parallax. In general terms, it is, to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
whence with other requisites to compute the time of her a$cen.sion 
from the sensible eshitija, or horizon, and her distance from tlie 
sun when upon the rational horizon, by which to find the time of 
her passage from the one point to the other; or, in other words, 

♦ y TMf (astronomical is accounted to bfgin at mldni);rht under the ric^h^ 
**.(meridiaR) of LancA ; and at all 4>laccs east or west of that meridian, as much sooner or 
'Mrilcr os IS their i/sfWv/i'nr (lonsfitude) reduced to time< according tO the 
•* diraknnt Sti/f(A4ntat t'UstsAfha StiftiAdanta, Sdmn SidifAdnlaf Pardsera Sidt/Adnfa, and 
** AryttbkaUa^ KcwtdSng io Brakmaj(uf-ta and others, it begins at sunrise: acoNding to 
** tlie JRdmatd and others it begins at noou : and acemding to the rtka Siddkdmn at suoset.'* 
( Tied 00 the Stirya SiUUkdutaJ, i 
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‘ to find the difference in time between the meridian, to which the 
‘ eye referred her at risingf, and the meridian she was actually upon 
in which difference of time she will iiave passed through a space 
equal to the earth’s semidiametcr or 800 Ydjau . and by propor¬ 
tion, as that time is to her periodical month, so is 800 Y6jan to be 
circumference of her eacshd 324000 YSjan. The errors arising 
from refraction, and their taking the moon’s motion as along the 
sine instead of its arc, may here be remarked ; but it does not 
seem that they had any idea of the first*, and the latter they per¬ 
haps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Hence it appears, 
that they made the horizontal parallax 53' 20' and her distance 

from the earth’s centre 51570 / for 20"; and 

as 90° or 540Q' is to the radius 3438', so is one-fourth of her orbit 

81000 Y6jan to 51570, and 220184, the same distance 

fn geographical miles. European astronomers compute the mean 
distance of the mpon about 240000, which is something above a 
fifteenth part more than the Hindus found it so long ago as the 
time of Meya, the author of the SArya SuUhdnut. 

By the Hindu system the planets are supposed to move in 
their respective orbits at the same rate ; the dimensions therefore 
of tlie moon’s orbit being known, those of the other planets are 
determined, according to their periodical revolutions, by propor¬ 
tion. As the sun’s revolutions in a Malta' Kwj'4320000 are to the 
moon’s revolutions in the same cycle 5753336, so is her orbit 
324000 Yojan to the sun’s orbit 4331500 Yo'jan ; and in the same 
manner for the cacska's or ■ orbits of the other planets. All true 
distance and magnitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the 
question ; but the Hindu hypothesis will be found to answer their 
purpose in determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed to 
observe the time between the appearance of the limb upon 
the horizon and the instant of the whole disk being risen, 
when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, or when in three 
signs of anomaly ; then, by proportion, as that time is to a natural 

• Bat they »re not wholly ignorant of optiei: they know the nngle^ of inriitnet Bnd 
rejUctuM to be equal, ami compute the place of a star or planet, as it would be seen reAected 
ftm w^r or a mirror. 
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day, SO are their, orbits to their diameters respectively, which of the 
sun is 6500 K(»>tf», ofthemoon, 480 K»>«. These dimensions 
are increased or diminished, as they approach the lower or higher 
apsis, in proportion as their apparent motion exceeds or falls sliort 
of the mean, for the purpose of computing the diameter of the 
earth’s shadow at the moon, on principles which may perhaps be 
made more intelligible by a figure. 


r 



Let the earth’s diameter be Im^ghs^cd ; the distance of the 
moon from the earth AB, and her diameter CD. By this system, 
which suppraes all the planets moving at the same rate, the di> 
mensions of the sun’s orbit will exceed the moon’s, in proportion 
as his period in time exceed hers ; let his distance be AE, and 
EFG part of bis orbit. According to the foregoing computation 
also, the sun’s apparent diameter /», at this distance from the 
earth, is 6500 Yo’jan ; or rather, the angle his diameter subtends 
when viewed in three signs of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of the 
circumference of a circle consisting of 4331500, and described 
round the earth as a center with a radius equal to his mean distance, 
which is properly all that is meant by the vishcambha, and which, 
therefore, is increased or diminished according to bis equated 
motion. This in three signs of anomaly is equivalent to 32' 24"; for, 
4331500 to 360“, so 6500 to 32' 24". The Eurefeans determine 
the same to be 32' 22". In the same manner, the sun’s vishcambha 
ill the mean caeshA of the moon, or the portion of her orbit in 
Yo'JaHs, included in this angle, is found, as 433*50° is to 324000, so 
is 6500 to 486 Ydjan or », 0, of use in solar eclipses ; but this t am 
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endeavouring to explain h a lunar one. It is evident, that the 
diameter of the earth's shadow at the moon will be c, d, — c, a-\-b,d, 
01 a b when her distance i% A e ; and that c a and b d will be found 
by the following proportion : as ^ ^ is to f i—g k=:f g-^-h i, so is 
A e to c a.+ b d. But it has been observed that A k and f i are 
proportioned by the Hindus according to the moon’s distance A e, 
the apparent motion of the sun and moon and the angles subten¬ 
ded by tlteir diameters. The Hindu rule therefore states, As the 
sun’s v/jAcawiA* or diameter is to the moon’s, so is the difference 
of the diameters of the sun and earth, in Ydjans, to a fourth number, 
equal to c a+A rf to be subtracted from the suchi, or lin~cd to 
find a b ; also, that the number of Yo'jans, thus determined as the 
diameters of the moon and shadow, may be reduced to minutes 
of a great circle by a divisor of fifteen. For, as the minutes con¬ 
tained in 36 o “ = 2 i 6 oo , are to the moon’s orbit in Yo’jan 324000. 
so is one minute to fifteen Yo'jan. 

The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s shadow, and the 
place of the node being found, for the instant of opposition or full 
moon, the remaining part of the operation differs in no respect 
that I know of from the method of European astronomers to com¬ 
pute a lunar eclipse. The translation of the Formula for this 
purpose, in the Stirya Siddhdnta, is as follows: *' The earth’s 
“shadow is always six signs distant from Stirya, and Chandra \* 
“ eclipsed whenever at the ptimimd the pdta is found there ; as is 
" also Stiiya, whenever at the end of the amdvasya the pdta is 
“ found in the place of Sirya ; or, in either case, when the pdta 
" is nearly so situated. At the end of the amdvasyA tit'hi the signs, 
“ degrees, and mitiules of Stirya and Chandra are equal; and at the 
“ end of the pu’mimd ti/ki the difference is exactly six signs ; take 
“ therefore the time uuexpired of either of those tit’his, and the 
“ motion for that time add to the madhyama, and the degrees and 
•' minutes of Sdrya and Chandra will be equal. For the same 
instants of time compute the place of thein its retrograde 
"motion, and, if it should be in conjunction with Su'rya and 
« Chandra, then, as from the intervention of a cloud, there will be 
" an obscurity of SArya or of Chandra. Chandra, from the west, 
"approaches the earth’s shadow, which on entering, he is 
"obKurcd. For the instant of thefrom the half sum of 

A I 
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day, SO are their, orbits to their diameters respectively, which of the 
sun is 6500 K(»>tf», ofthemoon, 480 K»>«. These dimensions 
are increased or diminished, as they approach the lower or higher 
apsis, in proportion as their apparent motion exceeds or falls sliort 
of the mean, for the purpose of computing the diameter of the 
earth’s shadow at the moon, on principles which may perhaps be 
made more intelligible by a figure. 


r 
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moon from the earth AB, and her diameter CD. By this system, 
which suppraes all the planets moving at the same rate, the di> 
mensions of the sun’s orbit will exceed the moon’s, in proportion 
as his period in time exceed hers ; let his distance be AE, and 
EFG part of bis orbit. According to the foregoing computation 
also, the sun’s apparent diameter /», at this distance from the 
earth, is 6500 Yo’jan ; or rather, the angle his diameter subtends 
when viewed in three signs of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of the 
circumference of a circle consisting of 4331500, and described 
round the earth as a center with a radius equal to his mean distance, 
which is properly all that is meant by the vishcambha, and which, 
therefore, is increased or diminished according to bis equated 
motion. This in three signs of anomaly is equivalent to 32' 24"; for, 
4331500 to 360“, so 6500 to 32' 24". The Eurefeans determine 
the same to be 32' 22". In the same manner, the sun’s vishcambha 
ill the mean caeshA of the moon, or the portion of her orbit in 
Yo'JaHs, included in this angle, is found, as 433*50° is to 324000, so 
is 6500 to 486 Ydjan or », 0, of use in solar eclipses ; but this t am 
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CtmmtnUHj. " By the text, the ayaua bkagana is understood 
to consist of 600 hhe^mai (periods) in a Makti Yug ; but some 
persons say, the meaning is thirty bhaganas only, and according- 
"iy that there are 30000 bkaganas. Aiso that Bhdscar Achdrya 
“ observes, that, agreeably to what has been delivered by Su’rya, 
there are 30000 bkagsnas of the t^andnsa in a Calpa. This is 

* erroneous ; for it disagrees with the Sdstras of the RIshis. The 
" SdMfya Sankitd states that the bkaganas of the Crdnti pdta in a 

* Maha' Yug are 600 eastward. The same is observed in the 

* Vasisfh* Siddhdnta, and -the rule for determining the ayanduta 
“is as follows :—The expired years divide by 600, of the quotient 

make the bhaja^ which multiply by three, and divide the product 
by ten. The meaning of Bhdscar Acharya was not, that Su'rya gave 
** 30000 as the bhtiganas of the ayandnsa in a Cdlpa, the name he 

* used being Saura not Su'fja.and applied to some other book. From 
" the natdHsa is known the crintyansa, and from the erdntijyd the 
** bkujajyd, the arc of which is the bkujdnsa of Stirya, includiitg the 
“ ayandnsa ; this for the first three months ; after which, for the 
■ next three months, the place of Sdrya, found by this mode of 
“calculation, must be deducted from six signs. For the next three 
“ months the place of Stirya must be added to six signs, and for the 
" last three months the place of Su'rya must be deducted from twelve 
" signs. Thus, from the shadow may be computed the true place of 
“ Su'rya. For the same instant of time compute his place by the 
"aiargana, from which will appear whether the ayandnsa is to be 
*• added or subtracted. If the place found by the ahargana be less 

than the place found by the shadow, the ayandnsa must be added. 
“ In the present time the ayandnsa is added. According to the 
" author of the Varasanhitd, it was said to have been formerly 
*• deducted* ; and the southern cyaua of Su'rya to have been in 
“ the first half of the nacskatra AsIishiAr ; and the northern ay ana 


• • It wu nid to have been formorlT rimt." In the sprcions arithmetic, oi al- 

eebm. aignifie* affirmation or ntWition, and negation or subtraction : the sign of 

the latter il a point placed over the figure, or the qoaniity noted down ; thus 4 added to 7. 
u eoual to «. See the ttja ratita, where the mode of compulation is explained thus: When 
a man hns four pieces of money, nnd owes seven of the same value, his circumstances re¬ 
duced to the form of an equation, or bis books balanced, show a dcMency of three piecea 

t This describee the place of the aolstitial colure ; and, accorfmg to tWs account of 

the aramdmsa. the equinocbal oolnre moat then have passed Ihroogh the tenth degree of the 
naeshatn Bkanni and the i* so of yudt’hd. The circumstance, ns it is mentioned in the 
yara Saakili, is curious und deserving of notice. I shall only observe here, that, although 
itdow ffisagrae with the presmt system of the H,ndu$ m regard to the motion of ihe 
equinoctial prints, yet the commentator on tba Varaum^U Suppou ttat it must have been 
owiag to some pretematuial cause. Tbs fiUen bere dawribed M the criuiet is on oompatoon 
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" in the beginning of Dhanishta : that in his time the southern 
" ayana was in the beginning of Carcata, or Cancer ; and the nor- 
" them in the beginning of Macara, or Capricorn. 

" The bha^anas of the ayandnta, in a Mahd Yug are 600, the 
“ saura years in the same period 4,330,000; one bhagam of the 
“ ayandnsa therefore contains 7,200 years. Of a bhagana there are 
" four pidas. First pdda :—When there was no ayandnsa ; but the 
‘ ayandnsa beginning from that time and increasing, it was added. 

" It continued increasing 1800 years ; when it became at its utmost, 
"or twenty-seven degrees. Secondpdda ; —After this it diminished ; 
“ but the amount was still added, until, at the end of 1800 years 
" more, it was diminished to nothing. Third pdda ; —The aya' 
"ndnsa for the next 1800 years was deducted ; and the amount de- 
" ducted at the end of that term was twenty-seven degrees. Fourth 
"fdda :—The amount deduction diminished ; and at the end of 
" the next term of 1800 years, there was nothing either added or 
"subtracted. The Munis, having observed these circumstances, 
" gave rules accordingly; if in the sdvan days of a Mahd Yug 
" there are 600 bhaganas, what will be found in the ahargana pro- 
" posed? which statement will produce bhaganas, sines, &c.; reject 
“ the bhaganas, and take the bluija of the remainder, which multi- 
“ piy by three and divide by ten, because there are four pddas in 
" the bhagana ; for if in 90 ° there is a certain number found as the 
" bhuja, when the bhnja degrees are twenty-seven, what will be 
" found ? and the numbers twenty-seven and ninety used in the 
"computation being in the ratio of three to ten, the latter are used 
“ to save trouble. 

“ There is another method of coraputating the ayandnsa : The 
“ crdnti-pdta-gati is taken at one minute per year; and according 
•' to this rule the ayandnsa increases to twenty-four degrees ; the 
" time necessary for which, asc/K pdda is 1440 years. This is the 
” gati of the nacskatras of the adnti imndala. 

" The nacskatras Rifvati rises where the ndri tnandala and the 
" eshitija intersect* ; but it has been observed to vary twenty-seven 

of ihe Hiniu tnd Eanpian sphere! about 3® 40’ eastward of the position, which it is sup¬ 
posed by Sir hate Newton, on the authority of Eudoxus, to have bad w the fnmttim sphere 
at the time of the Argonauiic expedition. 

• This can happen only when there is no ayandnsa. The ndri mandala is the equator. 
The ydga star of Edvati is in the last of Mina (Pisces) or, which is the same, in the Jirst of 
Misha (Anes) and has no latitude in the Hindu Ubles. Hence, from the ayandnsa and 
umc of the begiiuiug al Uie Hindu year, may be known tbeir zodiacal tun. /tivati -it the 
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" degrees north and south. The same variation is observed in the 
“other uacmatras: it is therefore rightly said, that the chacra 
" moves eastward. The chacra means all the nacshatras. The 
“ planets are always found in the nacshatras^ and the cr 4 nti-pdta- 
"gati is owing to them, not to the planets ; and henee it is ob- 
“ served in the text, that the pdta draws ckandra to a distance 
“ equal to the crdnti degrees.” 

Here, to my apprehension, instead of a revolution of the equi¬ 
noxes through all the signs in the course of the Platonic year, which 
would carry the first of Vaisidh through all the seasons, is clearly 
implied a libration of those points from the third degree of Pisces 
to the twenty-seventh of Aries, and from the third of Virgo to 
the twenty-seventh of Libra, and back again in 7200 years; but, 
as this must seem to Europeans an extraordinary circumstance to 
be stated in so ancient a treatise as the SHrya Siddhdnta, and be¬ 
lieved by Hindu astronomers ever since, I hope the above quota¬ 
tions may attract the attention of those who are qualified for a 
critical examination of them, and be compared with whatever is to 
be found in other Sdstras, on the same subject. Whatever may 
be the result of such an investigation, there is no mistaking the 
rule for determining the ayandnsa, which was at the beginning of 
the present year 19° 21', and consequently the vernal equinox in 
Pisces 10“ 39' of the Hindu sphere ; or, in other words, the sun 
entered Misha or Aries, and the Hindu year began when he was 
advanced 19° 21' into the northern signs, according to Luropean 
expression. 

The ayandnsa added to the sun’s longitude in the Hindu sphere, 
gives his distance from the vernal equinox : of the sum take the 
bhuja, that is, if it exceeds three sines, subtract it from six sines ; if it 
exceeds six sines, subtract six from it; and if it exceeds nine sines, 
subtract it from twelve. The quantity so found will be the sun’s 
distance from the nearest equinoctial point from which is found his 
declination—as radius is to the paramdpacramajyd, or sine of the 
greatest declination 24°, so is the sun’s distance from the nearest 

name of the twenty-ieventh Umar mansion, which comprehend* the ta*t 13" *o’ <A Mint. 
When the ayandnsa wai o, a* at the -reation, the beeinning of the Cals Ynr Jtc the 
colute oaMcd through the rdffl star of nC-aats. It i* plain, that in this passage KeuaSs ap¬ 
plies either to the particular jejju star of that name or to the la*t, or twenty-ievenih lunar 
mansion, in which it is situated. (See a former note ) In eacli nafshatra. or planetary man¬ 
sion, there ia one star called the yd(:a, whose iatitude, longitude, and right ascension the 
Hmdsss have determined and inserted in their astronomical tablet. 
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equinoctial point to the declination sought ; which will agree 
with tlie table of deciination in present use, to be found in 
the tables of Mmcaraud*, and calculated for the several degrees of 
the quadrant The declination thus determined for one sign, two 
Signs and three signs, is ti” 43', 30” 38', and the greatest declina¬ 
tion or the angle of inclination of the ecliptic and equator 24*. 
The co-sines of the same in the Hindu canon are 3366', 3217' and 
3141'; and, as the co-sine of the declination for one sine, is to the 
co-sine of the greatest declination, so is the sine of 30” to the sine 
of the right ascension for a point of the ecliptic at that distance 
from either of the two viskuvas, or equinoctial points. In this 
manner is found the right ascension for the twelve signs of the 
ecliptic reckoned from the vernal equinox; and also, by the same 
management of triangles, the ascensional difference and oblique 
ascension for any latitude : which several particulars are inserted 
in the Hindu books, as in the following table, which is calculated 
for Bhdgalpur on supposition that the palabhd. or equinoctial 
a V 

shadow is $ 3a By the Lngna of Land, Madhyama, or mean 
Lapia, the Hindus mean those points of the equator which rise 
respectively with each thirtieth degree of the ecliptic counted 
from Aries in a right sphere, answering to the right ascension in 
any latitude ; by the Lagna of a particular place, the oblique 
ascension, or the divisions of the equator which rise In succession 
with each sign in an oblique sphere, and by the chara the ascen¬ 
sional difference. 
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OW THE ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 



THE COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE, 

Let it be premised that the position of the sun, moon, and 
nodes, by calculation, will on the first of next Vatsdc'h be as here 
represented in the Hindu manner, excepting the characters of the 
signs. 

By inspection of the figure, and by considering the motion of 
the sun, moon, and nodes, it appears that, when the sun comes to 
the sign Tula, Libra, corresponding with the month of Cdrtic, the 
descending node will have gone back to Aries; and that conse¬ 
quently a lunar eclipse may be expected to happen at the end of 
the pu'rnimd tit hi, or time of full moon, in that month. 

PIRST OPERATION. 

To find the number of mean solar days from the creation to 
some part of the pu'rnmd tit hi in Cdrtic, of the 4891st year'of the 
Call Yug. 
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Years expired of the Caipa to the end of the Satya 

Yug, ... ... ... ... 1970784000 

Deduct the term of Brakmd's employment in the 

creation, ... ... ... ... 17064000 


From the creation, when the planetary motions 
began, to the end of the Satya Yug, 

Add the Tr^ti Yug, 

Dwdpar Yug, 

Present year of the Cali Yug, 


1953720000 

1296000 

864000 

4890 


From the creation to the next approaching Bengal 
year. 


1955884890 


Or solar months, (x 12) 
Add seven months. 


23470618680 

72 


23470618680 


As the solar months in a Yug, 51840000, are to the intercalary 
lunar months in that cycle, 1593336. months 

23470618687, to their corresponding Intercalary lunar months 
721384677; which added together, give 2419^003364 lunations. 
This number multiplied by thirty produces 7257601O0920 tit'his, or 
lunar days, from the creation to the new moon in Cartic; to which 
add fourteen tifkif for the same, to the pkmimd tit his in that 
month 725760100934. Then, as the number of titkis in a Yug 
1603000080, is to their difference exceeding the mean solar days in 
that cycle (called cskaya tithis) 25082252, so are 725760100934 
/it’AM, to their excess in number over the solar days 11356017987, 
which subtracted, leaves 714404082947, as the number of mean 
solar days from the creation, or when the planetary motions began, 
to a point of time which will be midnight under the first meridian 
of Lanek, and near the time of full moon in Cdrtic*. The first day 
after the creation being Ravi-vdr, or Sunday, divide the number of 
days by seven for the day of the week, the remainder after the 
division being two, marks the day Sinta-vdr, or Monday, 

• In the year of the Cali Yug 4S91. eorrespondin|f with i ihfi Bengal style, and with the 
moat h or Ocloitr or Navtmier (hereafter to be determined) m the year of Ckritl lyig. 

B I 
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SECOND OPERATION, 

For the mean longitude of the sun, moon, and the ascending 
node. Say, as the number of mean solar days in a MafU^ Yug\% 
to the revolutions of any planet in that cycle, so are the days from 
the creation to even revolutions, which reject, and the fraction, if 
any, turned into sines, &c. is the mean longitude required. 


1st. Of the Sun. 

714404082947x4320000 JtmaMiitmi , Situs , ° • » 

____ M. (195^884890) 6 22 44 2 12 

1577917828 

2d. Of the Moon. 


714404082947 X 57753336 


1577917828 

3d. Of the Moon’s Apogee. 

714404082947 X 488203 

--- = (221034460) II 5 31 13 35 

1577917828 

Correction of the Btja add. 
714404082947x4 


(26147888255) 0 21 21 58 56 


1577917828 


(.) o 37 37 5* 28 

II 7963 


4th. Of the Moon’s ascending Node. 
714404082947 X 232238 

- = (105147017) 4 27 49 48 — 

1577917828 

Correction of the Bija add. 
714404082947x4 


1577917828 

5th. Of the Sun’s .Apogee, 
714404082947x387 

- =(....175....) 

1577917828 


•) o I 37 52 28 


4 29 27 40 28 


(....175....) 2 17 17 15 r- 
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1 

Mian longitndi fitr 
midnight umdtr tkt 
mtridian ^ landL 

Dtdnetfor tkt lot- 
gitttit of Bh^l. 
j«U'aj*8“5o' 0/ 
tkt tfaat*r teat. 

Mean iengihidf for 
midnight at Qhd- 
Jaipur. 

Of the Sun, 

Moon, 

Node, 

Sun’s Apogee, 
Moon’s Apogee, 

^ 0 V e >M 

6 31 44 t 12 

- 21 21 58 56 

4 29 27 40 38 

3 17 17 15 — 
II 7 9 6 3 

t a 

127 

19 34 

— 4 

inconsiderable 

— 9 

6 21 42 35 13 

- 21 2 25 - 

4 29 27 36 — 

2 17 17 16 - 

II 7 8 57 — 


THIRD OPERATION. 

For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon, &x. 
lit. Of tht Sun. 

The mean longitude of the sun is 6* 21” 42' 3$* 12"'; of the 
apogee 2 17 17 15, the difference, or mean anomaly, 4' 4° 2$' 20*; 
its complement to 6 signs or distance from the perigee i' 25° 34' 
40*, the equation for which is required. This may either be taken 
from the foregoing table, translated from Macaranda, or calculated 
in the manner explained as follows: 

The sine of i» 25“ 34' 40* is 2835' 31' and = 14' 30* 

to be subtracted from the/artsCU degrees in sama ; 14“—14' 30* 
= * 3 * S 3 i' 30*, the circumference of the epicycle in this point of 
anomaly ; and ^'* = 108' 61* the sine of the angle of 

equation, considered as equal to its arc, or 1* 48' 6*, to be deducted 
from the mean, for the true longitude ; & 21* 42' 35*—1° 48' 6** 
6* 19° $4' 29* for midnight agreeing with mean time; but as, in 
this point of anomaly, the true or apparent midnight precedes that 
estimated for mean time, for which the computation has been made, 
a proportionable quantity must be deducted from the sun’s place, 
which is thus found : Say, as the minutes contained in the ecliptic 

• Thii lonf;1tiide> tw&igned fo Bhd/falpur, U erroneous • but the error does not in the 
least affect the main object of the paper* 
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are to the sun’s mean motion in one day 59* 8*, so is the equation 
of his mean to his true place 180' 6*, to the equation of time re¬ 
quired, 0' 18* ) “dfi* *9’ 54' 29*—iS'-d* 19' 54' 

11' the sun’s true longitude for the apparent midnight 

For the sun’s true motion. The co-sine of the sun’s distance 
from the perigee is 1941' o* i'", and W . ! the co¬ 
sine of the epicycle, and g - ' 1' 16' equation, to be added to 

the mean for the true motion, 59' 8'x i' i6'=6o' 34' per day, or 
60* 24"' per danda. 


2d, Of tAf Mom. 

The Moon’s mean longitude for the mean midnight is 
O' 21” 3' 25", which exceeds her mean longitude for the true mid¬ 
night, but ****^1 - ^ =3^ 57", her motion in the difference of time 
between the mean and true midnight o' 21° 2' 25*—3' 57* a 
0 20 58 28 mean longitude, for which the anomalistic equation is 
to be found. Place of the apogee 11' 7*'S'55* and the moon’s 
distance from it i' 13* 49' 33*'. The sine of the latter, 2379'39*. By 
the rule before explained iiZSlgiiSl-iysi'and 
s=2io' the sine of the angle of equation equal to its arc, or 3° 30' 
to be subtracted, 0° 20' 58* 28'"—3” 3o'’=o® 17' 28' 28'" the moon’s 
true place, agreeing with the true or apparent midnight. 

For the moon’s true motion. The co-sine of her distance 
from the apogee 2479. 13. Circumference of the epicycle 31“ 46' 
9“ and 47' co-sine in the epicycle. The 

moon’s mean motion from her apogee is 790' 35*—6' 41^=783' 54* 
and i?O^J’!_lz!= 49 ' 53 * the equation of her mean to her true 

motion, to be subtracted,790. 35—49- 53=740 42 the moon’s true 
motion per day, or 740* 42"' per danda. 
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For the place of the moon’s apogee reduced to the apparent 
midnight The motion of the apogee is & 41" per day. - 
*=2% tv f 8 ' 57*—2'=ii» f 8 ' 55' it* place. 

For the same of the node. Its motion per day is 3' 11*. and 
i', and 4-' 29® 27' 36'—i* =4^ 29“ 27' 35* its place. 


The true longitude and motion, therefore, for the apparent 
time of midnight at 714404082947 solar days after the 

creation, or commencement of the planetary motions, will be 



iMtfituit, 

Motion 


J Q • » 

m 

Of the Sun, 

6 19 54 I* 

60 >4 

Moon, 

— 17 s8 a8 

740 43 

Sun’s Apogee, 

s 17 17 IS 

inconsiderable 

Moon’s Apogee, 

11 7 8 SS 

6 41 

Moon’s Mode, 

4 *9 *7 3 S 

3 *« 


FOURTH OPERATION. 

Having the longitude and motion as above, to determine the 
tiiki and time remaining unexpired to the instant of opposition, 
or full moon. 

The moon’s longitude subtracted from the sun’s, leaves S'l 27“ 
34' 17’, or 10654' 17*, which, divided by 720', the minutes in a 
mean tiihi, quotes fourteen even titkh expired, and the fraction, 
or remainder 574' 17*, is the portion expired of the isth, or pur-, 
nimd tifhi, which subtracted from 720', leaves 145' 43' remaining 
unexpired of the same ; which, divided by the moon’s motion per 
danda from the sun, will give the time .‘emaining unesepired from 
midnight to the instant of full moon with as much precision 
as the Hindu astronomy requires. Deduct the sun’s motion 
60* 24"' per danda, from the moon’s 740’ 42'", the remainder 680* 
8'", is the moon’s motion from the sun ; by this divide the part 
remaining unexpired of the ptirnimd tiiki 145' 43". 

*45' 43 "= 524 S 8 o"' d. p. 

— - -=12 51 

680" 8"'=408i8"' 
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therefore 12 daudas, 51 palas after midnight will be the end of the 
ftimimd tifAt, or instant of opposition of the sun and moon- 

FIFTH OPERATION. 

Having the instant of opposition as above, to find the true 
'longitude and motion of the sun and moon, (he latitude of the 
latter, and the place of the node. 

D p. 

Add the mean motion of each for 12 51 to the mean place, 
found before for the true midnight; and for the mean places so 
found, compute again the anomalistic equations. This being but 
a repetition of operation, the third is unnecessary to be detailed. 
Thc.se several particulars are as follows : 



Mean hmgitnde 
for wtiinighi. 

Mian bmgitnit 
at fail wum. 

BfuaHtn. 

True tomgitmde 
at foil nmn. 

Of the Sun, 

Moon, 

Moon’s Apogee, 
Moon’s Node, 

g 9 t » 

6 ai 43 17 
— 20 58 28 
** 7 « 55 

4 *9 »7 35 

g 0 » 0 

6 21 54 17 
— *3 47 47 
11 7 10 21 

4 29 28 16 

0 t 0 

* 47 SO 

3 40 30 

$ a • 0 

6 30 7 7 

- 20 7 27 



Mean Motion, 

Equation, 

True motion at full 
moon. 

Of the Sun, 

Mood, 

59' «' 

790 35 

X %' \ft' 

— 47 *8 

60' 24' 

743 7 


Hence it appears that, at the opposition, the moon will be near 
her descending node j for, 4' 29“ 28' 16'x 6^ =io» 29“ 28' 16’, the 
place of the descending node in antecedentia, and 12* —lo* 29“ 28' 
16"= I* o® 31' 44" its longitude according to the order of the signs, 
and V 0° 31' 44"—20® 7' 27 *=io® 24' 17" the moon’s distance from 
her descending node, which, being within the limit of a lunar eclipse, 
shows that the moon will be then eclipsed. For her latitude at this 
time, say, as radius is to the inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic, 4® 
30' or 270', so is the sine of her distance from the node 630' 57", to her 

latitude 48' 45" 
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SIXTH OPERATION. 

From the elements now found, to compute the diameters of 
the moon and shadow, and the duration of the eclipse. 

The Sun’s mean diameter is ... ... 6500 

Moon’s ... ... ... 480 

Eartli’s ... ... ... 1600 

Sun’s mean motion, ... ... 59' g* 

Mopn’s, ... ... ... 790 35 

Sun’s true motion, ... ... 60 24 

Moon’s, ... ... ... 743 jr 

Moon’s latitude, ... ... 48 

As the moon’s mean motion is to her mean diameter, so is 
her true^motion to her true diameter for the time of opposition 
^“^=45* ** which, divided by fifteen, quotes 30'5" 

of a great circle. 

As the sun’s mean motion is to his mean diameter, so is 
his true motion to his diameter at the instant of opposition 

^212^^6639 14 F4r««. 

As the moon’s mean motion is to the earth’s diameter, so is 
the moon’s equated motion to the Stk/ii, or a fourth number, which 
must be taken as the earth’s diameter, for the purpose of propor¬ 
tioning its shadow to the moon’s distance and apparent diameter 
1503 56 Y 4 /an, the Stk/d 

Equated diameter of the sun, ... 6639 14 

Of the earth,... ... ... 1503 56 

Difference, 5039 14 

As the sun’s mean diameter is to the moon’s mean diameter, so 
is the difference above 5039 14, to a fourth number, which deducted 
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from the Sic^, or equated diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter 

T T 

of the earth’s shadow at the moon, 372. 7> “"d tSOS* 

56—373. 7-1131. 49 YSjau, which divided by fifteen, quotes 7$' 
27" of a great circle for tiie same. 

From the half sum of the diameters of the moon and shadow 
52'46", subtract the moon’s latitude 48' 45", the re¬ 
mainder is the CHchanna, or portion of the moon’s diameter 
eclipsed, 4' i" of a great circle, and by the nature of a right angled 
triangle, the square root of the difference of the squares of the 
moon’s latitude, and the half sum of the diameters of the shadow 
and moon, will be the path of the moon’s centre, from the begin- 
Diog to the middle of the eclipse. 


The diameter of the shadow is. 

... 7 S 

27 

Of the moon. 

30 

s 

Sum, 

... los 

32 

Half sum, 

52 

46 

The moon’s latitude is, ... 


45 


%/ 52. 46* X 48.45* «2o' ii' which, divided by the moon’s 
motion from the sun, quotes the half duration of the eclipse 
in dattdas and palas, or Hindu mean solar hours, ^'^ 1 *='* ^! * 

I 46 25; which doubled, is 3 32 50, the whole duration of the 
eclipse; which will be partial, the moon’s latitude being greater than 
thi difference between the semi-diameters of the moon’s disk and 
the earth’s shadow. 

SEVENTH OPERATION. 

To find the position of the equinoctial colures, and thence 
the declination of the sun, the length of day and night, and the 
time counted from sunrise, or hour of the civil day when the 
eclipse will happen. 
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tst. For the aytutdnsa or dietanee of the venal e<|«iiiox firoin 
theistof JfAA*. » 4° 3i' 3<^' 5*" of 

which take the bhuji^ 4 ® 31' ¥>’ 5a"'—6* - a* 4* 31' 5»* j** idkicft 
multiply by three, and divide by ten, s ' 2f 

the ayaudnsa, which in the present age is added to the eon’s longi¬ 
tude, to find his distance from the vernal equhios. Tho sun’s 
equated longitude is 6* 19° 54’ 11", and fi* 19® 54' u"xi9“ 3 l' 
27" =*7’ 9* is' 38" his distance from the vernal equinox. 

2dl For the declination, right ascension, and aseensional 
difference. The sun’s place is 7' 9“ 15' 38", and l' 9* * 5 ' 3 ®” ***• 
distance from the autumnal equinox; the sine of which is 3174' 
41", and as radius is to the sine of the greatest declination 24°, 
termed the paramdpacramajya' i397'>ao Is 3174 * 4 * to the sine of 
his declination 883' 40", the arc corresponding with which, in the 
canon of sines, is 14^53'. ^'- =883'40*). The equinoc- 

A V 

tial shadow at Bhdgalpur is 5, 30, and, as the Gnomon of twelve 
angolas is to the equinoctial shadow, so is the sine of the declination 
883. 40, to the cshitijya, 3”! - ^ - " = 405' i'- And as the co-sine 
of the declination is to radius, so is the cshitijya to the sine of the 
cAflrn, or ascensional difference, 1 |±^= 4 I 9 ' 4 '': it» arc is 419' 

56" the ascensional difference. 

3d’. For the length of the day and night 
The modern Hindus make their computations in mean 
solar time ; the S^trya Siddhdnta directs, that they should be made 
in sydereal time. A sydereal day contains sixty dandas; each 
danda, sixty viculas ; and each vicula sin respirations, ki mil 31600 
respirations answering to the minutes of the equator. A nacskatra 
day is exceeded in length by the sdvan or sola/ day by reason of 
the sun’s proper motion in the ecliptic, tho former measures time 
equably, but the latter varies in its length from the inequality of 
the sun’s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic Thu son’s 

C t 
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equated motion for the middle of the eclipse was found Go’ 24*'; 
and the oblique ascension for the eighth sign from the vernal 
equinox, In which he will be found at that time, is taken from the 
foregoing taUe 345 palas, or 2058 respirations. As the number 
of minutes contained in one sine 1800, is to the number of respi* 
rations, or the arc of the equator in minutes answering to the obli¬ 
que ascension of the sine, the sun is in 2058, as above, so is the 
equated motion 60' 24*, to the excess in respirations of the uivait 

or solar day over the nacshatra or sydereal day 69' 3'; 

which added to 21600'gives the length of the solar day by civil 
account from sunrise to sunrise, sydereal time 216691 3 respirations. 
From one-fourth of this deduct the ascensional difference, the sun 
being declined towards the south pole, for the semidiurnal arcj and 
add it for the seminoctumal arc: the former is 4997' 19', and the 
latter 5837' 11' ; which may be reduced to dandas or Hindu hours 

by a division of 36a Hence half the day is 13 52 53, and half 
» y V 

the night 16 12 $ 3 . The whole day added to half the night shows- 

the hour counted from the preceding sunrise to midnight 43 58 38, 
to which add the time at nddnight unexpired of the pAmima' tifki, 
for the hour of the civil day corresponding with the middle of the 
eclipse. The hour from midnight to the end of the pAmimd Mhi 
is already found 12 51 in mean solar time, and to reduce k to 
svdereal time, say, as 21600'is to 21600'X $9' 8*, so is 12 51, to 

^ D F D F 

sidereal hours 12 53, equal to 13 51 solar hours. 


From the preceding sunrise to midnight is, 

D 

43 

f 

59 

V 

At midnight will remain of the pirnima' titki, ... 

12 

53 

— 

.Hour of the civil day at the middle of the eclipse. 

56 

53 

— 

Deduct the half duration, 

I 

46 

23 

Beginning of the eclipse, ... ••• 

55 

5 

35 

Add the whole duration, ... 

3 

33 

5 » 

End of the eclipse, '... ... 

5 ^ 

3 » 

35 


D s V 

And the da^ and night containing together 60 11 30, the eclipse 
should end 1 33 $ beibre sunrise, according to this caiculatiod. 
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The first day after the creation according to the ffindut, was 
fovi-vdr, or Sunday : the number of days for which the above 
calculation has been made, is 714404083947, which divided by 
seven, the number of days in a week are 1305773613$ weeks and two 
days; the astronomical day therefore of soma-vdr, or Monday, 
will end at midnight preceding the eclipse ; but the uma-vdr by 
civil computation will continue to the next ensuing sunrise, and 
this soma-vdr, by calculating the number of days elapsed from 
the instant the sun entered the sign TulA, to his advance of 
19° $4' on that sign, will be found to fall on the 19th of the month 
of Cdrtic, answering to the 3d of November. 

The time of the full moon and the duration of the eclipse, 
found by this computation, differ considerably from the Nautical 
Almanac. The Siddhdnta Rahasya and Grahaldghava, compara¬ 
tively modem treatises, are nearer the truth, yet far from correct. 
Tire Hindus, in determining these phenomena, are satisfied when 
within a few minutes of the true time. 
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A temparativ€ stattmnl this tdipss as pnikUd in th» NasUual 
Almanac, with cotdpMtations of it mads by diffsrsnt Hmdn books. 
Those marked (•) are made for different meridians, the latt / 
believe for Tsrhkt, 


NAMES. 


Sdryt Siddhinta, 
Ttblei of Macaranda, 
* Grahatighava, 
SiddbAnta Rabaajra, 


Sdrya SiddbAnta, 
Tables of Macaranda, 
* GrahalAgbava, 
SiddbAnta Rabasya, 

Nautical Almanac^_ 


Equated longitude for midnight at 
Bhdgaipur, supposed in 8* 50' £. from 
JUnck, and 88* E. from Grunwuk. 

Tkt Stm. 

TIuMtm. 

Tk* Nate, 

> 0 ’ • 

6 . 19 54 II 

6 19 55 9 

, 0 » ^ 

— 17 a8 fS 

— 17 30 9 


6 19 54 *9 

— 17 16 ig 


Add to each tbe ajianilnM 19* 21'37* 
for tbe longitude counted according to 
European astronomers from tbe Equinoc¬ 
tial colure. 

, 0 , » 

7 9 15 38 

7 9 16 36 

j 0 f # 

I 6 49 ss 

I 6 51 36 

, 0 , » 

I 19 S 3 I* 

I *9 53 54 

7 9 IS 56 

I 6 37 5 * 

r 19 49 s 


masm 



Siirya SiddbAnta, 
Tables of Macaranda, 

* GrahalAghava, 
SiddbAnta Rabasya, 

* Grabana MAIA, a 
logue of Eclipses, 

N.'tutical Almanac, 


fVvm midnight to the mid¬ 
dle of the Eclijise. 

Duntioa of tbe Edipw. 

Hindu Hm. 

BatKsh time. 

Hindu time. 

English time. 

~b. p, V. 

12 S 3 — 

*14 50 — 

13 S 3 — 

16 6 — 

H. M. S. 

5 9 12 

5 56 -- 

5 33 — 

6 26 24 

D. P. V. 

3 t2 50 

4 50 — 

5 18 — 

4 58 — 

5 26 — 

H. M. S. 

I 17 8 

I 46 20 

I 56 36 

1 49 16 

2 10 34 

16 — 37 

6 34 rs 

5 22 2i 

« 9 - 





















XVI. 

On the ANTIQUITY of the INDIAN ZODIAC. 

By the President, 

3 ENGAGE to support an opinion (which the learned and indus¬ 
trious M. Montucla seems to treat with extreme contempt) that the 
Indian division of the Zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks 
or Araks, but, having been known in this country from time im¬ 
memorial, and being the same in part with that used by other na¬ 
tions of the old Hindu race, was probably invented by the first 
progenitors of that race before their dispersion. “ The Indians," 
he says, '* have two divisions of the Zodiac ; one, like that of the 
“ Arabs, relating to the moon, and consisting of twenty-seven equal 
“ parts, by winch they can tell very nearly the hour of the night; 

“ another relating to the sun, and, like ours, containing twelve signs, 

“ to which they hav given as many names, corresponding with 
“ those which we have borrowed from the Greeks." All that is true , 
but he adds, " It is highly probable that they received them at some 
“ time or another by the intervention of the Arabs; for no man, 

" surely, can persuade himself, that it is the ancient division of the 
“Zodiac formed, according to some authors, by the forefathers of 
“ mankind, and still preserved among the Hindus." Now 1 under¬ 
take to prove, that the Indian Zodiac was not borrowed mediately 
or directly from the Arabs or Greeks ; and, since the solar division 
of it in India is the same in substance with that used in Greece, we 
may reasonably conclude, that both Greeks vad, Hindus received it 
from an older nation, who first gave names to the luminaries of 
heaven, and from whom both Greeks and Hindus, as their similarity 
in language and religion fully evinces, had a common descent. 

The same writer afterwards intimates, that ■' the time when 
“ Indian astronomy received its most considerable improvement, 
“ from which it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was either 
“ the age when the who established thcniselve.s in Persia 

“and So^diana. had a great intercourse with theor that. 
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" when the successors of Chengit united both Arabs and Hindus 
" under one vast domiuion.* It is not the object of this essay to 
correct the historical errors in the passage last-cited, nor to defend 
the astronomers of India from the charge of gross ignorance in 
regard to the figure of the earth and the distances of the heavenly 
bodies: a charge, which Montuda very boldly makes on the autho¬ 
rity, I believe, of father Soiuiet. I will only remark, that, in our 
conversations with the Pandits, we must never confound the sys¬ 
tem of the Jyautishicas or mathematical astronomers, with that 
of the Paurdnitas, or poetical fabulists; for to such a confusion 
alone must we impute the many mistakes of Europeans on the 
subject of Indian science. A venerable mathematician of this 
province, named Rdmaehandra, now in his eightieth year, visited 
me lately at Crlshnanagar ; and part of bis discourse was so ap¬ 
plicable to the inquiries, which I was then making, that, as soon as 
he left me, I committed it to writing. " The Paurdnics,” he said, 
" will tell you, that our earth is a plane figure studded with eight 
" mountains, and surrounded by seven seas of milk, nectar, and 
” other fluids; that the part which we inhabit is one of seven 
" islands, to which eleven smaller isles are subordinate; that a God, 
“ riding on a huge elephant, guards each of the eight regions ; and 
'* that a mountain of gold rises and gleams in the centre ; but we 
“believethe earth to be shaped like a Cadamba fruit, or spheroidal, 
" and admit only four oceans of salt water, all which we name 
" from the four cardinal points, and in which are many great pen- 
“ insulas, with innumerable islands. They will tell you that a dra- 
" gon's nead swallows the moon, and thus causes an eclipse ; but 
“ we know that the supposed head and tail of the dragon mean 
" only the nodes, or points formed by intersections of the ecliptic 
“ and moon’s orbit In short, they have imagined a system which 
" exists only in their fancy; but we consider nothing as true with- 
“ out such evidence as cannot be questioned.’’ I could not per¬ 
fectly understand the old Gymnosopbist, when he told m? that the 
Rds’ichacm, or Circle of Signs (for so he called the Zodiac) was 
like a Dhustira flower; meaning the Datura, to which the Sanscrit 
name has been softened, and the fiower of which is conical, or 
shaped like a funnel. At first I thought that he alluded to u. pro¬ 
jection of the hemisphere on the plane of the colure, and to the 
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angle formed by the ecliptic and equator ; but a younger astrono* 
iner, named Vindyaca, who came forward to see me, assured me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, or the base 
of the cone; and that it was usual among their ancient writers to 
borrow from fruits and flowers their appelations of several plane 
and solid figures. 

From the two Br 4 kmans, whom I have just named, I learned 
the following curious particulars ; and you may depend on my 
accuracy in repeating them, since I wrote them in their presence, 
as well as corrected what I had written, till they pronounced it 
perfect. They divide a great circle, as we do, into three hundred 
and sixty degrees, called by them ansas, or portions; of which they, 
like us, allot thirty to each of the twelve signs, in this order: 


Misha, the Ram. 
Vrtsha, the Bull. 
Mtthtina, the Pair, 
4. Carcafa, the Crab, 
Sihhtt, the Lion. 
Canyd, the Virgin. 


Tuld, the Balance. 

8. Vrishchica, the Scorpion. 
Dhanus, the Bow. 
Macara, the Sea-Monster. 
Ctimbha, the Ewer. 

13 . Mina, the Fish. 


The figures of the twelve asterisms, thus denominated with 
respect to the sun, are specified by Sripeti, author of the Retnd- 
mdta, in Sanscrit verses; which I produce as my vouchers in the 
original, with a verbal translation: 

M^shidayd ndma sarndnartipl, 

Vfnigadidhyam mit’hunam nrlyugmam, 

Fradfpai^asyd dadhatf caribhydm 
Nivi st’hita vdriifi canyacaiva. 

Tuli tulabhrit pretimanapdnir 
Dhanur dhanushmdn hayawat pardngah, 

Mriginanah sydn macard’t'ha cumbhah 
Scandhd nerd rictaghitam dadhdnah, 
Anyanyapuchch’bdbhlmuc’hd hi mfnah 
Matsyadwayam swast’halachirindmL 

'* The ram, htlJ, crab, lion, and scorpion, have the figures of 
" those five animals respectively : the patr are a damsel playing on 
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“a VM, and a youth wielding a mace; the virfiff stands on a 
*boatitt water, holding in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear 
" of riee<om ; the balanu is held by a weigher with a weight in 
" one hand ; the bow, by an archer, whose hinder parts are like 
* those of a horse ; the sta-motuUr has the face of an antelope; 
" the €Wtr is a waterpot borne on. the shoulder of a man, who 
" empties it; the fisA are two with their heads turned to each other’s 
“ tails: and all these are supposed to be in such places as suit 
" their several natures.* 

To each of the tnunty-seven lunar stations, which they call 
naehattras, they allow thirteen ansas and one third, or thirteen 
dtgrus twenty minutes ; and their names appear in the order of 
the signs, but without any regard to the figures of them : 


Aiwinl, 

MughA 

Mdli. 

Bharanl. 

Pdrva p’halgunl. 

VArvdshd'dM. 

Crttici. 

Uttara ftkalguni. 

Uttarishi'dhi. 

Rdhinf 

Hasti. 

Srdvand. 

Mrigasiras. 

Chitrd. 

Dhanisbt'i. 

A'rdri 

Switi. 

Satabhishi. 

Punarvasu. 

Visddid. 

Pdrva bhddrapadd. 

Pusl^a. 

AnurAdhi, 

Uttarabhidrapadd. 


9. Arfl^shi 18. JyisM'hb. ay. R^vatl. 

Between the twenty*first and twenty-second constellations, we 
find in the plate three stars,'called but they are the last 

quarter of the asterism immediately preceding, or the later Ashdr, 
as the word is commonly pronounced. A complete revolution of 
the moon, with respect to the stars, being made in twenty-seven 
days, odd hours, minutes, and seconds, and' perfect exactness being 
either not attained by tbe Hindus, or not required by them, they 
fixed on the number twenty-seven, and inserted ASkijit for some 
astrological purpose in their nuptial ceremonies. The drawing, 
from which the plate was engraved, seems intended to represent 
the figures of the twenty-seven constellations, together with Abhijit, 
as they are described in three stanzas by the author of the 
Retnamdlb: 
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1. Turagamuc’hasadrlcsham ydninipam cshuribham, 
Sacitasamam at’haiiiasydttaming^na tulyam, 

Maiiigrlha^ara chacribhini ^iI6pamam bham, 
Sayanasadrl^amanyachchitra paryancarilpatn. 

2. Hastdcirairutam cha maucticasamam 

chinyat pravAldpamam, 

Dhrlshyam tdrana sannibham bali’aibham, 
satcunUaldbham param; 

Crudhyatcdsarivicramdna sadrl^am, 

^ayyisafninam param, 

Anyad dentivilisavat st'hitamatah 
/rlngd^acavyacti bham. 

3. Trivicramibham cha airldangariipam, 

Vrlttam tat6nyadyamaldbh\»rayibham, 

Paryancardpam murajinucAram, 

Itydvam a^widibhachacrardpam. 

" A horse's head, or Ma/a, a razor, a wheeled carriage, 
" the bead of an antelope, a gem, a house, an arrow, a wheel, another 
” house, a bedstead, another bedstead, a hand, a pearl, a piece of coral, 
“a festoon of leaves, an oblation to the Gods, a rich ear<ring, the 
" tail of a fierce lion, a couch, the tooth of a wanton elephant, near 
•* which is the kernel of the /rtn^dtaca nut, the three footsteps of 
“ Vishnu, a tabor, a circular jewel, a two-faced image, another couch, 
“ and a smaller sort of tabor ; such are the figures of Aswini and 
“ the rest In the circle of lunar constellations.” 

The Hindu draughtsman has very ill represented most of the 
figures ; and he has transposed the two Ashdns as well as the 
two Skadrapads ; but his figure of Abhijit, which looks like our 
ace of hearts, has a resemblance to the kernel of the trapa: a 
curious water-plant described in a separate essay. In another 
Sanscrit book the figures of the same constellations are thus varied : 

D I 
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9. 


A horse’s head. 
Vdni, or bhaga.. 

A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat’s paw. 

One bright star. 

A bow. 

A child’s pencil. 

A dog’s tail. 18. 


A straight tail. A couch. 

Two stars S. to N. A winnowing fan. 
Two, N. to S. Another. 


A hand. 

A pearl. 
Red saffron. 
A festoon. 
A snake. 


An arrow. 

A tabor. 

A circle of stars. 

A staff for burdens. 
The beam of a bataiKe. 


A boar’s head. 27. A fish. 


From twelve of the asterisms just enumerated are derived the 
names of the twelve Indian months, in the usual form of patrony¬ 
mics ; for tire Paurdnict, who reduce all nature to a system of 
emblematical mythology, suppose a celestial nymph to preside 
over each of the constellations, and feign that the God S 6 ma, or 
Lunus having wedded twelve of them, became the father of twelve 
Genii, or Months, who are named after their several mothers ; but 
the Jyautishicas assert, that, when their lunar year was arranged 
by former astronomers, the moon was at tfie full in each month on 
the very day when it entered the naeshatra, from which that month 
is denominated. The manner in which the derivatives are formed, 
will best appear by a comparison of the months with their several 
constellations 


A's'wina. 
Cirtica, 
Marga^frsha, 
4. Pausha. 
Migha. 
P’hdlguna. 


Chaitra. 

8. Vaisic’ha, 
Jyaish't’ha. 
A'shara. 
Srdvana. 
12. Bhddra. 


The third month is also called A'gnhdyana (whence the com¬ 
mon word Agran is corrupted) from another name of Mnga/int, 
Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial verses, in 
which the Hindus have a custom of linking together a number of 
ideas otherwise unconnected, and of chaining, as it were, the 
memory by a regular measure ; thus by putting teetk for thirty- 
two Rvdra for eleven, stasan for six, arrow or eiemnt' fw five, 
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cccan, Vida, or ag4, for four, Rdma, fin, or gnality for three, ej>e, or 
Curndra. for two, and earth or mooH for one, they have composed 
four lines, which express the number of stars in each of the twenty- 
seven asterisms : 

Vahni tri ritwishu gunindu critignibh&ta, 

Binas'win^tra sfara bhdcu yugdbdhi rimdh, 

Rudrdbdhirainagunav^da^ati dwiyugma, 

Denta budhairabhihitih cracnaid bhatdraii. 

That is, “ three, three, six ; five, three, one; four, three, five ; 
** five, two, two ; five, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, four, and 
" three ; three, four, an hundred ; two, two, thirty-two. Thus have 
" the stars of the lunar constellations, in the order as they appear, 
** been numbered by the wise.” 

If the stanza was correctly repeated to me, the two Ashdrds 
are considered as one asterism, and Abkijit as three separate stars ; 
but 1 suspect an error in the third line, because dwibdna, or two 
and five would suit the metre as well as bdhirdma ; and because 
there were only three V^dae in the early age, when, it is probable, 
the stars were enumerated and the technical verse composed. 

Two lunar stations, or mansions, and a quarter are co-extensive, 
we see, with one sign ; and nine stations correspond with four signs. 
By counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from 
the first star in the head of the Ram, inclusively, we find the whole 
extent of Aswini, and shall be able to ascertain the other stars with 
sufficient accuracy ; but first let us exhibit a comparative table of 
both Zodiacs, denoting the mansions, as in the Vdrdnts alfttanac, 
by the first letters or syllables of their names: 
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Months. 

A'swin 

Cartic 

Agraha}'an 

Faush 

High 

P’MIgun 

Chaltr 

Vaisic’h 
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SoUr Asterums, 
M6sh 

Vrish 

Mit’hun 

Carcat 4. 

Siiih 

Can'’i 

> 

TulA 

Vrischic 8. 


Mansions. 


A +bh + 


— + r6 + *— 

4 3 

M jP 

— + 4 + — 

3 4 

p . 

— + p + ^1. 9k 


m + PU + — 

4 

jV cb 

h + - 

4 3 


cb 

a 

» 

4 


3 » 

4 


+ 8 + 

+ a + j 18. 


Jaish't’h 

A'sh 4 r 

Srivan 

Bhadr 

Hence we may 
follow in order: 


Dhanu 

Macar 

Chiimbh 


mil + pb + 


30 db 

— + S + — 

4 3 

-+ 4 + 

* 4 


— + * + r .22 


Mio 12. 

readily know the stars in each mansioii, as they 


Zunat' Mansions, Solar Asterisms, 


Stars, 


Aswin) 

Ram, 

TAret, fo and near the head. 

Bharanl, 


Three, in the tail. 

Ciltic 4 . 

Bull. 

Six, of the Pleiads. 

R6hiDi. 

_____ 

Five, ia the head and neck. 
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Lunar Mansions. Solar Asterisms. 


Mrigasiras. 

Pair, 

A'VdrL 


Pilnarvash. 

— 

Fdshyi. 

Crab. 

Asl 6 sh 4 . 

MaghiL 

Lion 

Pitrvap’halgdni. 


Uttarap’halg)lni, 

Virgin 

Hasti. 

... 

Chitr^. 


Swdtl. 

Balance 

Vis'ic’hi. 


Anuridhi. 

Scorpion 

Jydsht’bfL 


MiiliL 

Bow 

Piirvashaclbk 


UttarishadbcL 

Sea-monster. 

Sravanft. 


Dhanishi’i. 

Ewer 

Satabhishii, 


Pilrvabbadrapadii 

Fish 

U ttarabhidrapadi. 


R^vatl. 



Stars, 

j Three, in or near the feet, per- 
( haps in the Galaxy. 

One, on the knee. 

Four, in the heads, breast, and 
shoulder. 

Three, in the body and btaws. 
Five, in the face and mane. 
Five, in the leg and haunch. 
Two ; one in the tail. 

Two, on the arm and zone. 
Five, near the hand. 

One, in the spike. 

One, in the N. Scale, 

Four, beyond it. 

Four, in the body. 

Three, in the tail. 

Eleven, to the point of the 
arrow. 

Two, in the leg. 

Two, in the horn. 

Three, in the tail. 

Four, in the arm. 

Many, in the stream. 

Two, in the first fish. 

Two, in the cord. 

Tkirty~two, in the second fish 
and cord. 


Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the memorial verse 
in the Reinametld, I have preferred the authority of the writer to 
that of the painter, who has drawn some terrestrial things with so 
little similitude, that we must not implicitly rely on his represen¬ 
tation of objects merely celestial, He seems particularly to have 
erred in the stars of Dhanishid, 

For the assistance of those who may be inclined to re-examine 
the twenty-seven constellations with a chart before them, I subjoin 
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K table of the degrees to which the nacskatras extend respectively 
from the first star in the asterism of Aries, which we now see near 
the beginning of the sign Taurus, as it was placed, in the ancient 
sphere. 


N. 

D. M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

I. 

13”. 20'. 

X. 

133“. 

20'. 

XIX. 

253*. 

20'. 

II. 

26°. 40'. 

XI. 

146°. 

40'. 

XX. 

266“. 

'40. 

III. 

40“ o'. 

XII. 

160*. 

o'. 

XXL 

280®. 

o'. 

IV. 

53°. 20'. 

XIII. 

173“. 

20'. 

XXII. 

293 *. 

20'. 

V. 

66“ 40'. 

XIV. 

186“. 

40'. 

XXIII. 

306°. 

40'. 

VI. 

8o“, o'. 

XV. 

200®. 

o'. 

XXIV. 

320®. 

o'. 

VII. 

93 “ 20'. 

XVI. 

213° 

20'. 

XXV. 

333“ 

20'. 

VIII. 

io6“. 40'. 

XVII. 

226®. 

40'. 

XXVI. 

34 <S®. 

40'. 

IX 

120“. o'. 

XVIII. 

240“. 

o'. 

XXVII. 

360®. 

o'. 


The asterisms of the Jirst column are in the signs of Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo ; those of the second, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagitlarms ; and those of the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius, 
Pisces, Aries. We cannot err much therefore, in any series of three 
constellations; for, by counting 13° 20' forwards and backwards, 
we find the spaces occupied by the two extremes, and the interme¬ 
diate space belongs of course to the middlemost. It is not meant 
that the division of the Lfindu Zodiac into such spaces is exact to a 
minute, or that everp star of each asterism must necessarily be 
found in the space to which it belongs ; but the computation will be 
accurate enough for our purpose, and no lunar mansion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. How Father Souciet could 
dream that Visdc'ha was in the Northern Crown, I can hardly com¬ 
prehend : but it surpasses all comprehension that M. Bailfy should 
copy his dream, and give reasons to support it; especially as four 
stars, arranged pretty much like those in the Indian figure, present 
themselves obviously near the Balance, or the Scorpion. I have not 
the boldness to exhibit the individual stars in each mansion, distin¬ 
guished in Bayer's method, by Greek letters, because, though I have 
little doubt that the five stars of AsUskd, in the form of a wheel, are 
1 . T. 1. IX, f, of Lion, and those of Miiid y, 1 , s, (p , r, g, v, o, ^ , tt, 

of the and though I think many of the others equally 
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clear, yet, where the number of stars in a mansion is less than three, 
or even than four, it is not easy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I must wait, until some young Hindu astronomer, with a good 
memory and good eyes, can attend my leisure on serene nights at 
the proper seasons, to point out in the firmament itself the several 
stars of all the constellations for which he can hnd names in the 
Sanscrit language. The only stars, except those in the Zodiac, 
that have yet been distinctly named to me, are the Septarsh’, 
Dhruva, Arundkaii, Vishnupad, Mdtrimandel; and, in the southern 
hemisphere, Agastyc^, or Canopus, The twenty-seven Y6ga stars, 
indeed, have particular names, in the order of the nacshalras, to 
which they belong ; and since we learn* that the Hindus have deter¬ 
mined tht latitude, longitude, and right ascension of each, it might be 
useful to exhibit the list of them : but at present I can only subjoin 
the names of twenty-seven YSgas, or divisions of the Ecliptic. 


Vtshcambha, 

Ganda. 

Parigha, 

Priti. 

Vriddhi. 

Siva, 

A'yu shut at. 

Dhruva. 

Siddha. 

Saubhdgya. 

Vydghdta. 

Sddhya, 

Sdbhana. 

Hershana. 

Subha, 

Atiganda. 

Vajra. 

Sucra. 

Sucarman. 

Asrij. 

Brahman. 

Dhrlti, 

Vyatipdta. 

Indra. 

SAla. 

Variyas. 

Vaidhrlti, 


Having shown in what manner the Hindus arrange the 
Zodiacal stars with respect to the sun and moon, let us proceed to 
our principal subject, the antiquity of that double arrangement. In 
the Brst place, the Brdhtnans were always too proud to borrow 
their science from the Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of 
MUchch’has, as they call those who are igrrorant of the V/das, 
and have not studied the language of the Gods. They have often 
repeated to me the fragment of an old verse, which they now use 
proverbially, na nUhb yavandtparah, or no base creature can be 
lower than a Yavan ; by which name they formerly meant an 
Ionian or Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or generally, a Muselman. 
When 1 mentioned to different Pandits, at several times, and in 

• Se« p. III. 
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several places, the opinion of Mantucla, they could not prevail on 
themselves to oppose it by serious argument; but some laughed 
heartily ; others, with a sarcastic smile, said it was a pleasant 
imagination; and ail seemed to think it a notion bordering on 
plirenzy. In fact, although the figures of the twelve Indian signs 
bear a wonderful resemblance to those of the Grectan, yet they are 
too much varied for a mere copy, and the nature of the variation 
proves them to be original; nor is the resemblance more extraordi¬ 
nary than that, which has often been observed, between our Gothic 
days of the week and those of the Hindus, which are dedicated to 
tlie same luminaries, and (what is yet more singular) revolve in the 
same order:— Ravi, the Sun ; Soma, the Moon; Mangala, Tuisco j 
Bttdha, Woden; Vrihaspati, Thor; Sucra, Freya; Sant, Sater; yet 
no man ever imagined that the Indians borrowed so remarkable an 
arrangement from the Goths or Germans. On the planets I will 
only observe, that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, like all the rest, a 
male deity, named also Usanas, and believed to be a sage of infi¬ 
nite learning; but Zohrah, the Ndhid of the Persians, is a goddess 
like the Freya of our Saxon progenitors. The drawing, therefore. 


of the planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. Johnson, 
relates to the Persian system, and represents the genii supposed to 
preside over them, exactly as they are described by the poet Hdti/l.- 
“ He bedecked the firmament with stars, and ennobled this earth 


with the race of men ; he gently turned the auspicious new moon 
' of the festival, like a bright jewel, round the ancle of the sky; 
“ he placed the Hindu Sutum on the seat of that restive elephant, 
" the 1 evolving sphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, as a hook 
“to coerce the intoxicated beast; he made silken strings of sun- 
“ beams for tiie lute of Venus; and presented Jupiter, who saw 
“ the felicity of true religion, with a rosary of clustering pleiads. 
“The bow of the sky became that of Mars wnen he was honoured 
“with the command of the celestial host; for Corf conferred sov- 
“ ereignty on the Sun ; and squadrons of stars were his army." 

The names and forms of the lunar constellations, especially of 
Bharani and Ahhijit, indicate a simplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people; and they differ entirely from those of the Arabian 
system, in which the very first asterism appears in the dual number, 
because it consists only of two stars. Menzil, or the place of alighting 
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properly signifies a statkn or tUge, and thence is used for an 
ordinary day’s and that Idea seems better applied than 

mansion to so incessant a traveller as the moon ; the mendzUu'l 
kamar, or lunar stages, of the Arabs have twenty-eight names, in the 
following order, the particle al being understood before every word; 


Sharatin. 

Nathrah. 

Ghafr. 

Dhlbih'. 

Bdtain. 

Tarf. 

Zubdniyah, 

BulaA. 

Thurayyi. 

Jabhah. 

Iclll. 

Sudd. 

DebarAn. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbfya. 

Hakiah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim. 

Han&ah. 

AwwiL 

Nailm. 

Miikhir. 

Dhirii, 

14. Simic. 

31 . Beldah. 38. 

Risb^ 


Now, if we can trust the Arabian lexicographers, the number 
of stars in their several menzils rarely agrees with those of the 
Indians ; and two such nations must naturally have observed, and 
might naturally have named, the principal stars near which the 
moon passes in the course of each day, without any communication 
on the subject. There is no evidence, indeed, of a communication 
between the Hindus and Arabs on any subject of literature or 
science; for, though we have reason to believe that a commercial 
intercourse subsisted in very early times between Yemen and the 
western coast of India, yet the Brdhtnans, who alone are permitted 
to read the six Vlddngas, one of which is the astronomical Sdstra, 
were not then commercial, and, most probably, neither could nor 
would have conversed with Arabian merchants. The hostile irrup¬ 
tion of the Arabs into Hindustdn, in the eighth century, and that 
of the Moguls under Chengiz, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the astronomical system of the Hindus ; but the supposed 
consequences of modem revolutions are out of the question ; for, 
if any historical records be true, we know with as positive certainty, 
that Amarsink and Cdlidds composed their works before the birth 
of Christ, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that impor¬ 
tant epoch. Now the twelve signs and twenty-seven mansions are 
mentioned, by the several names before exhibited, in a Sanscrit 
vocabulary by the first of those Indian authors; and the second of 
them frequently alludes to Rdhini and the rest by name in his 

E I 
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Fatal Ring, his ChiUrtn of th$ Sum, and his Birth of Cumtlra ; 
from which poem i produce two Hoes, that my evidence may not 
seem to be collected from mere conversation >— 

Maitri muhdrti /a^alinch’handna, 

Ydgaro gatisiittarap’halganfshu. 

“ When the stars of Uthrap'kalguu had y^ned in a fortunate 
hour the fawn-spotted jnoon,*' 

This testimony being decisive against the conjecture of M. 
Montucla, 1 need not urge the great antiquity of Mtmis Institutes, 
in which the twenty-seven asterisma are called the daughters of 
Daesha and the consorts of Sdnta, or the Moon ; nor rely on the 
testimony of the Br4kmans, who asssure me with one voice, that 
the names of the Zodiacal stars occur in the V^das ; three of which 
1 firmly believe, from internal and external evidence, to be more 
than ihret thousand years old. Having therefore proved what I 
engaged to prove, 1 will dose my essay with a general observation. 
The result of Newtoiis researches into the history of the primitive 
sphere was, “ that the practice of observing the stars began in Egypt 
“ ill the days of Ammon, and was propagated thence by conquest 
"in the reign of his son Srror,into Afric, Europt, and Asia; since 
" which time Atlas formed the sphere of the Lyhians; Chiron, that 
*’ of the Greeks ; and the Chaldeans, a sphere of their own." Now 
1 hope, on some other occasions, to satisfy the public, as I have 
perfectly satisfied myself, that “ the practice of observing the stars 
“ began, with the rudiments of civil society, in the country of those 
"whom we call Chaldeans; from which it was propagated into 
''Egypt, India, Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, before the reign of 
" Sisac or Sdtya, who by conquest spread a new system of religion 
“ and philosophy from the Nile to the Ganges about a thousand 
"years before Christ; but that Chiron and Atlas were allegorical or 
“ mythological personages, and ought to have no place in the serious 
" history of our species,* 
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Am Account of th$ KINGDOM of NE'PA'L. 

By Father GlCSEPEE, 
ratfict or nia romam itmiOA. 

Ccmmunicated by JORM ShokE, Esq, 

^HE kingdom of situated to the north-east of Patna, at 

the distance of ten or eleven days journey from that city. The 
common road to it lies through the kingdom of Maauanpur; but 
the missionaries and many other persons enter it on the Beitia quar¬ 
ter. Within the distance of four days journey from the road 
is good in the plains of Hindustin, but in the mountains it is bad, 
narrow, and dangerous. At the foot of the hills the country is 
called Teridni, and there the air is very unwholesome from the 
middle of March to the middle of November ; and people in their 
passage catch a disorder, called in the language of that country 
which is a putrid fever, and of which the generality of people who 
are atucked with it die in a few days; but on the plains there is no 
apprehension of it. Although the road be very narrow and incon¬ 
venient for three or four days at the passes of the hills, where it is 
necessary to cross and recross the river more than fifty times, yet, 
on reaching the interior mountain before you descend, you have an 
agreeable prospect of the extensive plain of Nipdl, resembling an 
amphitheatre covered with populous towns and villages: the circum¬ 
ference of the plain is about 200 miles, a little irregular, and sur- 
rounded by hills on all sides, so that no person can enter or come 
out of it without passing the mountains. 

There are three principal cities in the plain, each of which was 
the capital of an independent kingdom ; the principal city of the 
three is situated to the northward of the plain, and is called Cath- 
tttdndd : it contoina about 18,000 houses; and this kingdom from 
south to north extends to the disUnce of twelve or thirteen days 
journey as far as the borders of Tibet, and is almost as extensive 
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from eut to west The kiog of Cafhmdudi has always about fifty, 
thousand soldiers io his service. The second city to the southwest 
of Cafhmdndi is called Lelit Pattan, where I resided about four 
years; it contains near 24,000 houses ; the southern boundary of 
this kingdom is at the distance of four days journey, bordering on 
the kingdom of Macwanpur. The third principal city to the east of 
Lelit Pattan acaXXtA ffhdtgdn ; it contains about 12,000 families, 
esttends towards the east to the distance of five or six days journey, 
and borders upon another nation, also independent, called Cirdtas, 
who profess no religion. Besides these three principal cities, there 
are many other large and less considerable towns or fortresses, one 
of which is Timi, and another CipoU, each of which contains about 
8,000 houses, and is very populous. All those towns, both great 
and small, are well built; the houses are constructed of brick, and 
are three or four stories high; their appartments are not lofty; they 
have doors and windows of wood, welt worked and arranged with 
great regularity. The streets of all their towns are paved with brick 
or stone, with a regular declivity to carry off the water. In almost 
every street of the capital towns there are also good wells made of 
stone, from which the water passes through several stone-canals for 
the public benefit. In every town there are large square varandas, 
well built, for the accommodation of travellers and the public. These 
varandas are called Pali; and there are also many of them, as well 
as wells, in different parts of the country for public use. There are 
also, on the outside of the great towns, small square reservoirs of 
Witter, faced with brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large 
flight of steps for the convenience of those who choose to bathe. 
A piece of water of this kind on the outside of the city of Qadk- 
mdHdi, was at least 200 feet long on each side of the square ; and 
every part of its workmanship bad a good appearance. 

The religion of N^fdl is of two kinds: the more ancient is 
professed by many people who call themselves Baryesu: they 
pluck out all the hair from their heads ; their dress is of course red 
woollen cloth, and they wear a cap of the same: they are considered 
as people of the religious order; and their religion prohibits them 
from marrying, .as it is with the Lantas of Tiiet, from which country 
their religion was originally brought; but in N/pdl they do not ob¬ 
serve this rule, except at their discretion. They have large monas- 
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terics, in which every one has a separate apartment, or place of 
abode ; they observe also particular festivals, the principal of which 
is called Ydtrd in their language, and continues a month or longer, 
according to the pleasure of the king. The ceremony consists in 
drawing an idol, which at Lelit PatHn is called Baghero*, in a large 
and richly ornamented car, covered with gilt copper: round about 
the idol stand the king and the principal Baryesus; and in this 
manner the vehicle is almost every day drawn through some one of 
the streets of the city by the inhabitants, who run about beating 
and playing upon every kind of instrument their country affords, 
which make an incoiiceiveable noise. 

The other religion, the more common of the two, is that of the 
Brdhnuns, and is the same as is followed in HindustAu, with the 
difference that in the latter country, the Hindus being mixed 
with the Mohammedans, their religion also abounds with many 
prejudices, and is not strictly observed; whereas in Nipdl, 
where there arc no Muselmans (except one Cashmirian merchant) 
the Hindu religion is practised in its greatest purity. Every day 
of the month they class under its proper name, when certain sacri¬ 
fices are to be performed and certain prayers offered up in their 
temples. The places of worship are more in number in their 
towns than, I believe, are to be found in the most populous and 
most flourishing cities of Christendom; misxy of them are magni- 
ficient according to their ideas of architecture, and constructed at 
a very considerable expence; some of them have four or five square 
cupolas; and in some of the temples two or three of the extreme 
cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of them, are decorated 
with gilt copper. 

In the city of Lelit Pattan the temple of Baghero was conti¬ 
guous to my habitation, and was more valuable, on account of the 
gold, silver, and jewels it contained, than even the house of the 
king. Besides the large temples, there are also many small ones, 
which have stairs, by which a single person may ascend on the 
outside all around them ; and some of those small temples have 
four sides, other six, with small stone or marble pillars, polished 
very smooth, with two or three pyramidal stories, and all their orna- 

* l suppoie a name of Bhagvat or CrishMa ; but BJUrfe ii Uahediv*, and tteyW or 
I'ajn means U>e Tkunitrtr, 
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meuta well gilt and neatly worked, according to their ideas of tasfe ; 
and I think, that, if Europtans should ever gointaAi^/, they 
might take some models from those little temples, especially {rcoi 
the two which are in the great court of Ltlit Pattan, before the 
royal palace. On the outside of some of their temples there are 
also great square pillars of single stones, from twenty to thirty feet 
high, upon which they place their idols, superbly gilt. The greatest 
number of their temples have a good stone staircase in the middle 
of the four squares, and at the end of each fii(,ht of stairs there are 
lines cut out of stone on both sides. Round about their temples 
there are also bells, which the people ring on particular occasions ; 
and when they are at prayers, many cupolas are also quite filled 
with little bells, banging by cords in the inside, about the distance 
of a foot from each other, which make a great noise on that quarter 
where the wind conveys the sound. There are not only superb 
temples in their great cities, but also within their castles. 

To the eastward of CatkmdnM, at the distance of two or three 
miles, there Is a place called Tolu, by which there flows a small 
river, the water of which is esteemed holy, according to their super* 
stitious ideas; and thither they carry people of high rank, when 
they are thought to be at the point of death. At this place there 
is a temple, which is not inferior to the best and richest in any of 
the capital cities. They also have it on tradition, that, at two or 
three places in Nipdl, valuable treasures are concealed under 
ground. One of those places they believe is Tolu ; but no one is 
permitted to make use of them except the king, and that oniy in 
cases of necessity. Those treasures, they say, have been accumu¬ 
lated in this manner: When any temple had become very rich from, 
the oflerings of the people, it was destroyed, and deep vaults dug 
underground, one above-another, in which the gold, silver, gilt 
copper, jewels, and every thing of value were deposited. When 
I was in Nipdl, Guiupr^as, king of CalkmdnM, being in the utmost 
distress for money to pay his troops, in order to support himself 
against PritkmlnMpau, ordered search to be made for the treasures 
of Tolu ; and, having dug to a considerable depth under ground, 
they came to the first vault; from which his people took to the 
of a lac of rupees in gilt copper, with which Cainptrejas paid 
his troops, exclusive of a number of small figures in gold, or gilt 
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copper, which the people who had made the search had privately 
carried off ; and this I know very well j because one evening as 1 
was walking in the country alone, a poor man, whom I met on the 
road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol in gold, or copper gilt, 
which might be five or six sicca weight, and which he cautiously 
preserved under his arm ; but I declined accepting it. The people of 
Gainprtjas had not completely emptied the first vault, when the 
array of Priihwindrdyan arrived at Tolu, possessed themselves of 
the place where the treasure wan deposited, and closed the door of 
the vault, having first replaced ail the copper there had been on the 
outside. 

To the westward also of the great city of Lelit Pailan, at the 
distance of only three miles, is a castle called Bauga, in which 
there is a magnificent temple. No one of the missionaries ever 
entered into this castle, because the people who have the care of it 
have such a scrupulous veneration for this temple, that no person is 
permitted to enter it with his shoes on ; and the missionaries, unwill¬ 
ing to shew such respect to their false deities, never entered it. But 
when I was at N/pdl,lYi\s castle being in the possession of the people 
of GSrc'hd, the Commandant of the castle and of thetwo forts which 
Dorder on the road, being a friend of the missionaries, gave me an 
invitation to his house, as he had occasion for a little physic for 
himself and some of his people: I then, under the protection of 
the Commandant, entered the castle several times, and the people 
durst not oblige roe to take off roy shoes. One day, when I was at 
the Commandant’s house, he had occasion to go into the varanda, 
which is at the bottom of the great court facing the temple, where 
all the chiefs dependent upon his orders were assembled, and where 
also was collected the wealth of the temple; and, wishing to speak 
to me before I went away, be called me into the varanda. From 
this incident I obtained a sight of the temple, and then passed by 
the great court which was in front: it is entirely marble almost 
blue, but interspersed with large flowers of bronze well disposed, 
to form the pavement of the great court-yard, the magnificence of 
which astonished me ; and 1 do not believe tfiere is another equal 
to it in Europe. 

Besides the magnificence of the temples, which their cities and 
towns contain, there are many other rarities. At Caflmdudi, on 
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one side of the royal garden, there is a large fountain, in which is one 
of their idols, called Ndrdyatu This idol is of blue stone, crowned 
and sleeping on a mattress of the same kind of stone; and the 
idol and the mattress appear as floating upon the water. This stone 
machine is very large : I believe it to be eighteen or twenty feet 
long, and broad in proportion ; but well worked, and in good repair. 

In a wail of the royal palace of Catkmdndi'i, which is built 
upon the court before the palace, there is a great stone of a single 
piece, which is about fifteen feet long, and four or five feet thick: 
on the top of this great stone there are four square holes at equal 
distances from each other. In the inside of the wall they pour 
water into the holes, and in the courtside, each hole having a closed 
canal, every person may draw water to drink. At the foot of the 
stone is a large ladder, by which people ascend to drink ; but the 
curiosity of the stone consists in its being quite covered with cha¬ 
racters of different languages cut upon it. Some lines contain the 
characters of the language of the country ; others the characters of 
Ttbct, others Persian, others Greek, besides several others of different 
nations; and in the middle there is a line of Roman characters, 
which appears in this form AVTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT ; 
but none of the inhabitants have any knowledge how they came 
there, nor do they know whether or not vay European had ever been 
in Nipdl before the missionaries, who arrived there only the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. They are manifestly two French 
names of seasons, with an English word between them. 

There is also to the northward of the city of Cathmdneiu a hill 
called Simbi, upon which are some tombs of the Lamas of Tibet, 
and other people of high rank of the same nation. The monuments are 
constructed after vaiious forms; two or three of them are pyrami¬ 
dal, very high and well ornamented ; so that tiiey have a very good 
appearance, and may be seen at a considerable distance. Round 
these monuments are remarkable stones covered with characters, 
ivhich probably arc the inscriptions of some of the inhabitants of 
Tibet, whose bones were interred there. The natives of N^pdl not 
only look upon the hill as .sacred, but imagine it is protected by 
their idols ; and, from this erroneous supposition, never thought of 
stationing troops there for the defence of it, although it^ be a post 
of great importance, and only at a short mile’s distance from the 
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city: but during the time of hostilities a party of Prithwlndrdyan's 
troops being pursued by those of Ga 'mprejas, the former, to save 
themselves, fled to this hill, and, apprehending no danger from its 
guardian idols, they possessed themselves of it, and erected a fortifl- 
catien (in their own style) to defend themselves, In digging the 
ditches round the fort, which were adjoining to the tombs, they 
found considerable pieces of gold, with a quantity of which metal 
the corpses Of the grandees of Tibtt are always interred ; and when 
the war was ended, I myself went to see the monuments upon the 
hilLs, 

I believe that the kingdom of N/pdlis very ancient, because it 
has always preserved its peculiar language and independence ; but 
the cause of its ruin is the dissention which subsists among the 
three kings. After the death of their sovereign, the nobles of Lelil 
Pattan nominated for their king Gainprejas, a man possessed of the 
greatest influence in Ni’pdl; but some years afterwards they re¬ 
moved him from his government, and conferred it upon the king of 
BKatgdn ; but he also a short time afterwards was deposed; and, 
after having put to death another king who succeeded him, they 
made an offer of the government to Prit'hwlndrdyan, who had 
already commenced war. Prit'hwindrdyan deputed one of his 
brothers, by name Delmerden Sdh, to govern the kingdom of Lelit 
and he was in the actual government of it when I arrived 
at Ndpdl; but the nobles perceiving that Prit'hwindrdyan still con¬ 
tinued to interrupt the tranquility of the kingdom, they di.sclaimed 
all subjection to him, and acknowledged for their sovereign Dthur- 
den Sdh, who continued the war against his brother Prit'hwi¬ 
ndrdyan : but some years afterwards they even deposed Delmerden 
Sdh, and-elected in his room a poor man of Leht Pattan, who was 
of royal origin. 

The king of B/iatgdn, in order to wage war with the other kings 
of Ndpdl, had demanded assistance from Prit'hwindrdyan ; but 
seeing that Prit'hwindrdyan was possessing himself of the country, 
he was obliged to desist, and to take measures for the defence of 
his own possessions ; so that the king of GSrc'ha' although he had 
been formerly a subject of Gainprejas, taking advantage of the dis- 
sentions which prevailed among the other kings of N/pdl, attached 
to his party many mountain-chiefs, promising to keep them in pos- 
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session, and also to augment their authority and importance; and if 
any of them were guilty of a breach of faith, he seized their country 
as he had done to the kings of Marecajis, although his relations. 

The king of Gdrc'M having already possessed himself of ail 
the mountains which surround the plain of N^pdl, began to descend 
into the flat country, imagining he should be able to carry on his 
operations with the same facility and success as had attended him 
on the hills; and, having drawn up his army before a town, contain¬ 
ing about 8000 houses, situate upon a hill called Cirtipur, about 
a league’s distance from Cathvtdndi, employed his utmost endea¬ 
vours to get possession of it. The inhabitants of Cirtipur receiving 
no support from the king of Lelit Patian, to whom they were 
subject, applied for assistance to Gainprejas, who immediately 
marched with his whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army 
of the king of Gdrc'M, and obtained a complete victory. A brother 
of the king of Gdix'kd was killed on the field of battle ; and the 
king himself, by the assistance of good bearers, narrowly escaped 
with his life by fleeing into the mountains. After the action, 
the inhabitants of Cirtipur demanded Gainprejas for their king, 
and the nobles of the town went to confer with him on the business, 
but, being all assembled in the same apartment with the king, they 
were all surprised and seized by his people. After the seizure of 
those persons, Gainprejas, perhaps to revenge himself of these 
nobles for having refused their concurrence to his nomination as 
king, privately caused some of them to be put to death ; another, 
by name Danuvanta, was led through the city in a woman’s dress, 
along with several others, clothed in a ridiculous and whimsical 
manner, at the expense of the nobles of Lelit Pattan. .They were 
then kept in close confinement for a long time. At last, after 
making certain promises, and interesting all the principal men of 
the country in their behalf, Gainprejas set them at liberty. 

The king of Girc'hd, despairing of his ability to get possession 
of the plain of Ndpdl by strength, hoped to effect his purpose by 
causing a famine, and with this design, stationed troops at all the 
passes of the mountains to prevent any intercourse with Nrpdl; 
and his orders were most rigorously obeyed, for every person who 
was found in the road, with only a little salt or cotton about him, 
was hung upon a tree; and he caused all the inhabitants of a neigh- 
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bourtng village to be put to death in a most cruel manner (even 
the women and children did not escape) for having supplied a little 
cotton to the inhabitants of Nipdl; and, when I arrived in that 
country at the beginning of 1769, it was a most horrid spectacle 
to behold so many people hanging on trees in the road. However 
the king of GSrdhk being also disappointed in his expectations 
of gaining his end by this project, fomented dissentions among the 
nobles of the three kingdoms of Nipdl, and attached to lus party 
many of the principal ones, by holding forth to them liberal and 
enticing promises ; for which purpose he had about aooo Brdh- 
mens in bis service. When he thought he bad acquired a party 
sufficiently strong, he advanced a second time with his army to 
Cirtipur, and laid siege to it on the north-west quarter, that he 
might avoid exposing his army between the two cities of Cath- 
tndndu and Lelit Pattan. After a siege of several months, the 
king of Girihd demanded the regency of the town of Cirtipur, when 
the commandant of the town, seconded by the approbation of the 
inhabitants, dispatched to him by an arrow a very impertinent and 
exasperating answer. The king of was so much enraged 

at this mode of proceeding, that he gave immediate orders to all 
his troops to storm the town on every side : but the inhabitants 
bravely defended it, so that all the efforts of his men availed him 
nothing ; and, when he saw that his army had failed of gaining the 
precipice, and that his brother named Suru'paratm had fallen 
wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raise the siege a second 
time, and to retreat with his army from Cirtipur. The brother of the 
king was afterwards cured of his wound by our father Michael 
Angelo,'N'CiQ is at present in Bettia. 

After the action, the king of Gdrihct sent his army against the 
king of Lamji (one of the twenty-four kings who reign to the. west¬ 
ward of Nipdl) bordering upon his own kingdom of Gi>c'ha\ After 
many desperate engagements, an accomodation took place witli the 
king of £«;«/•*• .-and the king of Giriha'coMtetiag all his forces, 
sent them for the third time to besiege Cirtipur; and the army on 
this expedition was commanded by his brother Suniparatna. The 
inhabitants of Cirtipur defended themselves with their usual bra- 
very, and, after a siege of several months, the three kings of Nipdl 
assembled at Cat’Amdndu to march a body of troops to the relief 
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of Cirtipur, One day in the afternoon they attack some of the 
Tanas otiYit G 6 rc’hians,\>\ 3 .i 6 \d noi succeed on forcing them, be* 
cause the king of Girc’hXs party had been reinforced by many of 
the nobility, who, to ruin Gainprejas, were willing to sacrifice their 
own lives. The inhabitants of Cirtipur having already sustained 
six or seven months siege, a noble of Lelit Pattan called Danuvanta 
fled to the Gdrc'hit party, and treacherously introduced their army 
into the town. The inhabitants might still have defended themselves, 
having many other fortresses in the upper parts of tlie town to re¬ 
treat to; but the people at Gdrc'hi having published a general 
amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly exhausted by the fatigues of a 
long siege, surrendered themselves prisoners upon the faith of that 
promise. In the mean time the men of GSrdhA seized all the gates 
and fortresses within the town ; but two days afterwards Prifkwi- 
ndrdyan, who was at Navacila (a long day’s journey distiint) issued 
an order to Suriparatna his brother, to put to death some of the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of the town, and to cut off the noses and lips of 
every one, even the infants, who were not found in the arms of their 
mothers ; ordering at the same time all the noses and lips, which had 
been cut off, to be preserved, that he might ascertain how many 
souls there were, and to change the name of the town into NaskatcL- 
pur, which signifies the town of cut noses. The order was carried 
into execution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none escaping 
but those who could play on wind instruments ; although father 
who, without knowing that such an inhuman scene 
was then exhibited, had gone to the house of Suriparatna, and in¬ 
terceded much in favour of the poor inhabitants. Many of them put 
an end to their lives in despair ; others came in great bodies to us 
in search of medicines ; and it was most shocking to see so many 
living people with their teeth and noses resembling the skulls of the 
deceased. 

After the capture of Cirtipur, Prifhwindrdyan dispatched im¬ 
mediately his army to lay siege to the great city of Lelit Pattan. 
The Go'rdhians surrounded half the city to the westward with their 
Tinas ; and, my house being situated near the gate of that quarter, 

1 was obliged to retire to Cat'hmdndu', to avoid being exposed to 
the fire of the besiegers. After many engagements between the 
inhabitants of the town of Ltlii Pattan, and the men> of Go’rdkd, in 
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which much blood was spilt on both sides, the former were dis¬ 
posed to surrender themselves, from the fear of having their noses 
cut off, like those at Cirtipur, and also their right hands, a barbarity 
the G 6 tdhians had threatened them with, unless they would surren¬ 
der within five days. One night all the G 6 rc'hians quitted the siege 
of Lelit Pattan to pursue the English army, which, under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Kinloch, had already taken Sidu'li, an important 
fort at the foot of the N^pdl hills, which border upon the kingdom 
of Tirhiit; but Captain Kinloch not being able to penetrate the 
hilts, either on the Sidu'li quarter or by the pass at Hareapur, in the 
kingdom of Macwanpur, the army of Go rdhd returned to N^pdl 
to direct their operations against the city of Cafhmdndu', where 
Gainprejas was, who had applied for succour to the English. During 
the siege of Cafhnuindu' iht Brdhmens of Go'rc'ha came almost 
every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the people on the 
part of their king, and the more effectually to impose upon poor 
GainprejaSt many of the principal Brdhmens went to his house, and 
told him to persevere with confidence that the chiefs of the Go'rc'ha' 
army were attached to his cause, and that even they themselves 
would deliver up their king Prtt'hwindrdyan to his hands. Having 
by these artifices procured an opportunity of detaching from his 
party all his principal subjects, tempting them with liberal promises 
accordi ng to their custom, one night the men of Go'rc'ha' entered 
the city without opposition, and the wretched Gainprejas, perceiving 
he was betrayed, had scarce time to escape with about three hundred 
of his best and most faithful Htndttsidnt troops towards Lelit 
Pattan : which place however he reached the same night. 

The king of Go'rc'hd having made himself master of Cath- 
tndndu in the year 1768, persisted in the attempt of possessing^ 
himself also of the city of Lelit Pattan, promising all the nobles that 
be would suffer them to remain in the possession of their property, 
that he would even augment it; and because the nobles of Leht 
Pattan placed a reliance on the faith of his promises, he sent bis 
domestic priest to make this protestation ; that, if he failed to acquit 
himself of his promise, he should draw curses upon himself and his 
family even to the fifth past and succeeding generation, so that the 
unhappy Gainprejas and the king of Lelit Pattan, seeing that the 
nobility were disposed to render themselves subject to the king of 
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Co're’Aa', withdraw themselves with their people to the king of 
When the city of Leiit Pattan became subject to the 
king of Go'rc'ka'y he continued for some time to treat the nobility 
with great attention, and proposed to appoint a viceroy of the city 
fioin among them. Two or three months afterwards, having ap¬ 
pointed the day for making his formal entrance into the city of 
Leiit Pattan, he made use of innumerable stratagems to get into 
his possession the persons of the nobility, and in the end succeeded. 
He had prevailed upon them to permit their sons to remain at 
court as companions of his son ; he had dispatched a noble of each 
house to Navacit, or New Fort, pretending that the apprehensions 
he entertained of them had prevented his making a public entrance 
into the city; and the remaining nobles were seized at the river 
without the town, where they went to meet him agreeably to a 
prior engagement. Afterwards he entered the city, made a visit 
to the temple of Baghero adjoining to our habitation, and passing 
in triumph through the city amidst immense numbers of soldiers who 
composed his train, entered the royal palace which had been pre¬ 
pared for his reception; in the mean time parties of his soldiers 
broke open the houses of the nobility, seized all their effects, and 
threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmost consternation. 
After having caused all the nobles who were in his power to be 
put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled in a horrid 
manner, he departed with a design of besieging Ehatgan ; and we 
obtained permission, through the interest of his son, to retire with 
all the Christians into the possessions of the English. 

At the commencement of the year 1769, the king of Go'r^hd 
acquired possession of the city of Ehatgdn, by the same expedients 
to which he owed his former successes ; and on his entrance with 
his troops into the city, Gainprejas, seeing he had no resource 
left to save himself, ran courageously with his attendants towards 
the king of Go'rc'ha', and, at a small distance from his palanquin, 
received a wound in his foot, which a few days afterwards occasion¬ 
ed his death. The king of Leiit Pattan was confined in irons till 
his death, and the king of Ehatgdn, being very far advanced in 
years, obtained leave to go and die at Benares. A short time after¬ 
wards the mother of Gainprejas also procured the same indulgence, 
having from old age already lost her eye-sight; but before her dc- 
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parture they took from her a necklace of jewels (as she herself told 
me) when she arrived at Patna with the widow of her grandson : 
and I could not refrain from tears, when I beheld the misery and 
disgrace of this blind and unhappy queen. 

The king of Go'rc'ha', having thus in the space of four years 
effected the conquest of Nipdl, made himself master also of the 
country of the Cirdias to the east of it, and of other kingdoms, as 
far as the borders of Co’ck Bihdr. After his decease, his eldest son 
Pratdp Sink held the government of the whole country: but 
scarcely two years after, on Pratdp Sink's death, a younger brother, 
by name Bakddar Sdk, who resided then at Bettia with his uncle 
Debntrden Sdk, was invited to accept of the government: and the 
beginning of his government was marked with many massacres. 
The royal family is in the greatest confusion, because the queen 
lays claim to the government in the name of her son, whom she had 
by Pratdp Sink ; and perhaps the oath violated by Prit'kwludrayan 
will in the progress of tinae have its effect. Such have beet) the 
successors of the kingdoms of Ni’pdl, of which Prit'IrjDindrdyan 
had thus acquired possession. 



XVIII. 

On the CURE of Persons Bitten ly Snakes. 
By John Williams, Esq. 


jjHE following statement of facts relative to the cure of persons 
bitten by snakes, selected from a number of cases which have come 
within my own knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out the means of obtaining the greatest self-gratification the 
human mind is capable of experiencing. That of the preservation 
of the life of a fellow-creature, and snatching him from the jaws of 
death, by a method which every person is capable of availing 
himself of. Eau de Luce, I learn from many communications 
which 1 have received from different parts of the country, answers 
as well as the pure Caustic Alkali Spirit; and though, from its hav¬ 
ing some essential oils in its composition, it may not be so powerful, 
yet, as it must be given with water, it only requires to encrease the 
dose in proportion ; and, so long as it retains its milky white colour, 
it is sufficiently efficacious. 

From the effect of a ligature applied between the part bitten 
and the heart, it is evident that the poison diffuses itself over the 
body by the returning venous, blood ; destroying the irritability, 
and rendering the system paralytic. It is therefore probable that 
the Volatile Caustic Alkali, in resisting the disease of the poison, does 
not act so much as a specific in destroying its quality, as by counter¬ 
acting the effect on the system, by stimulating the fibres, and 
preserving that irritability which it tends to destroy. 

CASE I. 

In the month of August iqSo, a servant of mine was bitten 
in the heel, as he supposed, by a snake; and in a few minutes was 
in great agony,' with convulsions about the throat and jaws, and 
continual grinding of the teeth. Having a wish to try the effects 
of Volatile Alkali iu such cases, I gave him about forty dtopi of 
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Eau de Luce in water, and applied some of it to the part bitten. 
The dose was repeated every eight or ten minutes, till a small phial- 
ful was expended : it was near two hours before it could be said he 
was out of danger. A numbness and pricking sensation was per¬ 
ceived extending itself up to the knee, where a ligature was applied 
so light, as to stop the returning venous blood, which seemingly 
checked the progress of the deleterious poison. The foot and leg, 
up to where the ligature was made, were stiff and painful for several 
days ; and, which appeared very singular, were covered with a 
branny scale. 

The above was the first case in which I tried the effects of the 
Volatile Alkali, and, apprehending that the essential oils in the 
composition of Eau de Luce, though made of the strong Caustic 
Volatile Spirit, would considerably diminish its powers, I was 
induced, the next opportunity that offered, to try the effects of pure 
Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit, and accordingly prepared some 
from Quicklime and the Sal Ammoniac of this country, 

CASE II. 

In July 1782, a woman of the Brahmen cast, who lived in my 
neighbourhood at Chundr, was bitten by a Cobra de Capello between 
the thumb and fore-finger of her right hand. Prayers and supersti¬ 
tious incantations were practised by the Brahmens about her, till she 
became speechless and convulsed, with locked jaws, and a profuse 
discharge of saliva running from her mouth. On being informed 
of the accident, I immediately sent a servant with a bottle of tire 
Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit, of which he poured about a tea- 
spoonful, mixed with water, down her throat, and applied some of 
it to the part bitten. The dose was repeated a few minutes after, 
when she was evidently better, and in about half an hour was per¬ 
fectly recovered. 

This accident happened In a small hut, where I saw the snake, 
which was a middle-sized Cobra de Capello. The Brahmens would 
not allow it to be killed. In the above case, no other means what¬ 
ever were used for the recovery of the patient than are here recited. 

CASE III. 

A woman-servant in the family of a gentleman at Benarett was 
bitten in the foot by a Cobra de Capello, The gentleman immediato- 

c I 
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ly applied to me for some of the Volatile Caustic Alkali, which I 
fortunately hsd by roe. I gave her about sixty drops in water, 
and also applied some of it to the part bitten. In about seven or 
eight minutes after, she was quite recovered. In the above case, 
I was not witness to the deleterious effect oftbe poisou on the 
patient i but saw the snake after it was killed. 

CASE IV. 

In /ufy 1784, the wife of a servant of mine was bitten by a 
Cobra d* CapeOo on the out>side of the little toe of her right foot. 
In a few minutes she became convulsed, particularly about the jaws 
and throat, tvith a continued gnashing of the teeth. She at first 
complained of a numbness extending from the wound upwards; 
but no ligature was applied to the limb. About sixty drops of the 
Volatile Caustic Spirit were given to her in water, by forcing open 
her month, which was strongly convulsed : in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, when the convulsions left her; and in three 
more she became sensible, and spoke to those who attended her. 
A few drops of the spirit had also been applied to the wound. The 
snake was killed and brought to me, which proved to be a Cobra do 
Captllo, 

CASE V. 

As it is generally believed that the venom of snakes is more 
malignant during hot dry weather than at any other season, the 
following case, which occurred in the month of July 1788, when the 
weather was extremely hot, no rain, excepting a slight shower, 
having fallen for many months, may not be unworthy of notice 

A servant belonging to an Officer at Juanpoor, was bitten by 
snake on the leg, about two inches above the outer ankle. As the 
accident happened in the evening, he could not see what species of 
snake it was. He immediately tied a ligature above the part bitten, 
but was in a few minutes in such exquisite torture from pain, which 
extended op his body and to his head, that he soon became 
dizzy and senseless. On being informed of the accident, 1 sent my 
servant with a phial of the Volatile Caustic Alkali, who found him, 
when he arrived, quite torpid, with the saliva tunning out of his 
mouth, and his jaws so fast locked, as to render it necessary to use 
an instrument to open them, and administer the medicihe. About 
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forty drops of the Volatile Caustic Spirit were given to him in water, 
and applied to the wound ; and the same dose repeated a few minutes 
after. In about half an hour he was perfectly recovered. On ex¬ 
amining the part bitten, I could discover the marks of three fangs; 
two on one side, and one on the other; and, from the distance they 
were asunder, I should judge it a large snake. More than ten 
minutes did not appear to have elapsed from the time of his being 
bitten till the medicine was administered. The wounds healed 
Immediately, and he was able to attend to bis duty the next day. 
Though the species of snake was not ascertained, yet I judge from 
the flow of saliva from the mouth, convulsive spasms of the jaws 
and thtoat, as well as from the marks of three fangs, that If must 
have been a Cobra dt CaptUo; and, though I have met with five 
and six fangs of different sixes in snakes of that species, I never 
observed the marks of more than two having been applied in biting 
in any other case which came within my knowledge, 

CASE VI. 

In September 1786, a servant belonging to Captain S-, 

who was then at Benares, was bitten in the leg by a large Cobra de 
Capello, He saw the snake coming towards him, with his neck 
spread out in a very tremendous manner, and endeavoured to avoid 
him: but, before be could get out of his way, the snake seized him 
by the leg, and secured his hold for some time, as if he had not been 
able to extricate his teeth. Application was immediately made to 
his master for a remedy, who sent to consult me; but, before I arrived, 
had given him a quantity of sweet oil, which he drank. So soon as 
I saw him, I directed the usual dose of Volatile Caustic Alkali to 
be given, which fortunately brought away the oil from his stomach, 
or it is probable that the stimulating effect of the Volatile Spirit 
would have been so much blunted by it, as to have become inslii- 
cacious: a sacond dose was immediately administered, and some 
time after, a third. The man recovered in the course of a few hours. As 
oil is frequently administered as a remedy in the bite of snakes, I think 
it necessary to caution against the use of it with the Volatile Alkali, 
as it blunts the stimulating quality of the spirit and renders it useless. 

Of the numerous species of snakes which I have met with, not 
above six were provided with poisonous fangs ; though 1 have ex- 
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amined many which have been considered by the natives as danger* 
ous, without being able to discorver any thing noxious in tliem. 

The following is an instance of the deleterious effect of the 
bite of a snake, called by the natives Krait, a species of the Boa, 
which 1 have frequently met with in this part of the countiy :— 
CASE VII. 

On the iSth $tpttmher 1788, a man was brought to me who 
had been bitten by snake, with the marks of two fangs on two of 
his toes \ he was said to have been bitten above an hour before I 
saw him: be was perfectly sensible, but complained of great pain 
in the parts bitten, with an unusual languor. I immediately gave 
him thirty drops of the Volatile Caustic Alkali Spirit in water, and 
applied some of it to the wounds. In a few minutes he became 
easier, and in about half an hour was carried away by his friends, 
with perfect confidence in his recovery, without having taken a 
second dose of the medicine, which indeed did not appear to have 
been necessary; but, whether from the effect of the bite of the snake, 
or the motion of the dooiy on which he was carried, I know not; 
but be became sick at the stomach, threw up the medicine, and 
died in about a quarter of an hour after. The man said that the 
snake came up to him while he was sitting on the ground ; and that 
he put him away with his hand once, but that he turned about and 
bit him, as described. The snake was brouglit to me which I ex¬ 
amined : it was about two feet and a half long, of a lightish brown 
colour on the back, a white belly, and annulated from end to end, 
with 2 o 8 abdominal, and forty-six tail scuta. I have met with sev¬ 
eral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet in length ; it had 
two poisonous fangs in the upper jaw, which lay naked, with their 
points without the upper lip. It does not spread its neck, like the Cohra 
de Capello, when enraged ; but is very active and quick in its motion. 

1 have seen instances of persons bitten by snakes, who have 
been so long without assistance, that, when they have been brought 
to me, they have not been able to swallow, from convulsions of the 
throat and fauces, which is, I observe, a constant symptom of the 
bite of the Cobra de Capello: and indeed I have had many persons 
brought to me who had been dead some time; but never knew an 
instance of the Volatile Caustic Alkali failing in its effect, where 
the patient has been able to swallow it, 



XIX. 

On some ROMAN COINS/<?««ar <U Nelore. 

To the Presideht of the ASIATIC Scx:iETT. 

Sir. 

3 HAVE the honour to present yon with an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Alexmdef Davidson, late Governor of Madras, giving an 
account of some Roman Coins and Medals lately found near Nelore, 
together with a drawing of them copied from one transmitted by 
Mr. Davidson ; which, I imagine, may be acceptable to the Asiatic 
Society. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient bumble servant, 

S. DAVIS. 


Calcutta, March 20, 1788. 



Extract of a Letter from Alexander Davidson, Eij, 
Dated Madras, July 12, 1787. 


^ PEASANT near NeUr, abont 100 miles north-west of Madras, 
was ploughing on the side of a stony craggy hill: his plough was 
obstructed by some brick-work; he dug, and discovered the remains 
of a small Hindu temple, under which a little pot was found with 
Roman Coins and Medals of the second century. 

He sold them as old gold ; and many no doubt were melted, 
but the NawdbAmirul Umard recovered upwards of thirty of them. 
This happened while I was Governor ; and I had the choice of two 
out of the whole. I chose an Adrian and Faustina- 




Some of the Trajans were in good preservation. Many of the 
Coins could not have been in circulation; they were all of the purest 
gold, and many of them as fresh and beautiful as if they had come 
from the mint but yesterday. Some were much defaced and per¬ 
forated, and had probably been worn as ornaments on the arm, and 
others pending from the neck, 

I send you drawings of my two coins, and have no objection to 
your publishing an account of them in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society. I received my information respecting them from 
the young Nawdb ; and if ray name be necessary to authenticate 
the facts I have related, you have my permission to use it. 


XX. 

On Two Hindu Festivals, and the Indian Sphinx. 
By the late Colonel Pearse, May 12, 1785, 


J BEG leave to point out to the Society, that the Sunday before 
last was the festival of Bhavdni, which is annually celebrated by 
the G 6 pas^ and all other Hindus who keep horned cattle for use or 
profit. On this feast they visit gardens, erect a pole in the fields, 
and adorn it with pendants and garlands. The Sunday before last 
was our first of May, on which the same rites are performed by the 
same class of people in England, where it is well known to be a re- 
lique of ancient superstition in that country : it should seem, there¬ 
fore, that the religion of the east and the old religion of Britain 
had a strong affinity. Bhavdni has another festival; but that is not 
kept by any one set of Hindus in particular, and this is appropriated 
to one class of people. This is constantly held on the ninth of 
Baisdc'h; which does not always fall on our first of May, as it did 
this year. Those members of the Society who are acquainted with 
the rules which regulate the festivals, may be able to give better 
information concerning this point. I only mean to point out the 
resemblance of the rites performed here and in England, but must 
leave abler hands to investigate the matter further, if it should be 
thought deserving of the trouble. I find that the festival which I 
have mentioned, is one of the most ancient among the Hindus. 

II. During the Htili, when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of every class, one subject of diversion is to send people on 
errands and expeditions, that are to end in disappointment, and 
raise a laugh at the expense of the person sent. The Htili is al¬ 
ways in March, and the last day is the greatest holiday. All the 
Hindus who are on that day at Jaganudfh, .are entitled to certain 
distinctions, which they hold to be of such importance, that I found 
it expedient to stay there till the end of the festival ; and I am of 
opinidta, and so are the rest of the officers, that I saved above five 
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hundred men by the delay. The origin of the vems lost in 
antiquity and I have not been able to pick up the smallest ac¬ 
count of it. 

If the rites of May-day show any affinity between the religion 
of England in times past and that of the Hindus in these times, may 
not the custom of nuking April-fools, on the first of that month, 
indicate some traces of the Hdli ? 1 have never yet heard any ac¬ 
count of the origin of the English custom ; but it is unquestionably 
very ancient, and is still kept up even in great towns, though less 
in them than in the country. With us it is chiefly confined to the 
lower classes of people ; but in India high and low join in it; and 
the late Sksfdul Dtadah, I am told, was very fond of making Hili- 
fools, though he was a Muulman of the highest rank. They carry 
it here so far, as to send letters making appointments in the names 
of persons who, it is known, must be absent from their house at 
the time fixed on ; and the laugh is always in proportion to the 
trouble given. 
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III. At Jaganndth 1 found the Sphinx of the Egyptians, and 
present the Society with a drawing of it. Murdri Pandit, who was 
deputy Faujddr of Balasir, attended my detachment on the part of 
the Makrdttas. He is now the principal Faujddr, and is much of the 
gentleman ; a man of learning, and very intelligent. From him I 
learned that the Sphinx, here called Singh, is to appear at the end 
of the world, and, as soon as he is born, will prey on an elephant. 
He is, therefore, figured seizing an elephant in his claws, and the 
elephant is made small, to show that the Singh, even a moment after 
his birth, will be very large in proportion to it. 

When I told Murdri that the Egyptians worshipped the bull and 
chose the God by black mark on his tongue, and that they adored 
birds and trees, he immediately exclaimedtheir religion then 
“ was the same with ours ; for we also choose our sacnd bulls by the 
*' Sams tnarks ; we reverence the hansa, the garura, and other birds ; 
'* we respect the pippal and the vata among trees, and the tulasi 
*' among shrubs ; but as for onions (which I had mentioned) they 
** are eaten by low men, and are fitter to be eaten than worshipped,” 

REHARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Without presuming to question the authority of Murdri 
Pandit, I can only say, that several Brdhmans now in Bsngal, have 
seen the figure at Joganndtk, where one of the gates is called 
SMusdwdr : and they assure me, that they always considered it as 
a mere representation of a Lion seizing a young elephant; nor do 
they know, they say, any sense for the word SHAa, but a Lion, such 
as Mr. Hastings kept near his garden. The HUH, called HHded 
in the Vddas, and FhalgHtsava in common Sanscrit books, is the 
festival of the vernal season, Naunis of the Persians, 
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A shoti Description of Carnicobar, iy Mr. G. Hamiltok, 
Communicated by Mr . Zoffany. 


JtHE island, of which I propose to give a succinct account, is the 
ROFthernmost of that cluster in the Bay of Bengal, which goes by 
the name of the Nicobars. It is low, of a round figure, about forty 
miles in circumference, and appears at a distance as if entirely co> 
vercd with trees; however, there are several well-cleared and de¬ 
lightful sports upon it. The soil is a black kind of clay, and 
marshy. It produces in great abundance, and with little care, most 
of the tropical fruits, such as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, co¬ 
coa-nuts, and areca-nuts; also excellent yatns,and a root called cachu. 
The only four-footed animals upon the island are hogs, dogs, large 
rats, and an animal of the lizard kind, but large, called by the natives 
tohnqui; these frequently carry off fowls and chickens. The only 
kind of poultry are hens, and those not in great plenty. There 
are abundance of snakes, of many different kinds ; and the inhabi¬ 
tants frequently die of their bites. The timber upon the island is 
of many sorts, in great plenty, and some of it remarkably large, 
affording excellent materials for building or repairing ships. 

The natives are low in stature, but very well made, aird surpriz- 
ingly active and strong; they are copper-coloured, and their fea¬ 
tures have a cast of the Malay; quite the reverse of elegant. The 
women, in particular, are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair 
short, and the women have their heads shaved quite bare, and 
wear no covering but a short petticoat, ntade of a sort of ru$b or 
dry grass, which reaches half way down the thigh. This grass is 
not interwoven, but hangs round the person something like the 
thatching of a house. Such of them as have received presents of 
cloth-petticoats from the ships, commonly lie them round imme¬ 
diately under the arms. The men wear nothing but a narrow 
strip of cloth about the middle, in which they wrap up their privi- 
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ties so tight, that there hardly is any appearance of them. The 
ears of both sexes are pierced when young, and by squeezing into 
the holes large plugs of wood, or hanging heavy weights of shells, 
they contrive to render them wide, and disagreeable to look at. 
They are naturally disposed to be good humoured and gay, and 
are very food of sitting at table with Europenns, where they eat 
every thing that is set before them ; anil they eat most enormously. 
They do not care much for wine, but will drink bumpers of arrack 
as long as they can see. A great part of their time is spent in feast¬ 
ing and dancing. When a feast is held at any village, every one 
that chooses goes uninvited, for they are utter strangers to ceremony. 
At those feasts they eat immense quantities of pork, which is their 
favourite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed upon the 
cocoa-nut kernel and sea-water; indeed all their domestic animals, 
fowk, dogs, Ac. are fed upon the same. They have likewise plenty 
of small sea-fish which they strike very dexterously with lances, 
wading into the sea about knee deep. They are sure of killing a 
very small fish at ten or twelve yards distance. They eat 
the pork almost raw, giving it only a hasty grill over a quick fire. 
They roast a fowl, by running a piece of wood through it, by way 
of spit, and holding it over a brisk fire, until the feathers are burnt 
off, when it is ready for eating, in their taste, They never drink 
water; only oocoa-niit milk and a liquor called soura, which oozci 
from the cocoa-nut tree after cuUing off the young sprouts or flowers. 
This they suffer to ferment before it is used, and then it is intoxi 
eating, to which quality they add much by their method of drink¬ 
ing it, by sucking it slowly through a small straw. After eating, the 
young men and women, who are fancifully drest with leaves, go to 
dancing, and the old people surround them smoking tobacco and 
drinking WK/w. The dancers, while performing, sing some of their 
tunes, which arc far from wanting harmony, and to which they keep 
exact time. Of musical instruments they have only one kind, and 
that the simplest. It is a hollow bamboo about 2yi feet long and 
three inches in diameter; along the outside of which there is stretch¬ 
ed from end to end a single string made of the threads of a split, 
cane ; and the place under the string is hollowed a little, to prevent 
it from touching. This instrument is played upon in the same 
manner as a guitar. It is capable of producing but few notes ; the 
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performer however makes it speak harmoniously, and generally 
accompanies it with the voice. 

What they know of physic is small and simple. I had once 
occasion to see an operation in surgery performed on the toe of a 
young girl, who had been stung by a scorpion or centipee. The 
wound was attended with a considerable swelling, and the little 
patient seemed in great pain. One of the natives produced the 
under jaw of a small fish, which was long, and planted with two 
rows of teeth as sharp as needles: taking this in one hand, and a 
small stick by way of hammer in the other, he struck the teeth 
three or four times into the swelling, and made it bleed freely: the 
toe was then bound up with certain leaves, and next day the child 
was running about perfectly well. 

Their houses are generally built upon the beach in villages of 
fifteen or twenty houses each ; and each house contains a family of 
twenty persons and upwards. These habitations are raised upon 
wooden pillars about ten feet from the ground ; they are round 
and, having no windows, look like bee-hives, covered with thatch. 
The entry is through a trap-door below, where the family mount by 
a ladder, which is drawn up at night. This manner of building is 
intended to secure the houses from being infested with snakes and 
rats; and for that purpose the pillars are bound round with a 
smooth kind of leaf, which prevents animals from being able to 
mount; besides which, each pillar has a broad round flat piece of 
wood near the top of it, the projecting of which efiectually prevents 
the further progress of such vermin as may have passed the leaf 
The flooring is made with thin strips of bamboos, laid at such dis¬ 
tances from one another as to leave free admission for light and 
air; and the inside is neatly finished and decorated with fishing 
lances, nets, &c. 

Theartofmaldug cloth of any kind is quite unknown to the 
inhabitants of this island ; wfaat they have is got from the ships 
that eome totrade in cocoa-nuts. In exchange for their outs (which 
are reckoned the finest in this part of India) they will accept of but 
few articles ; what they cUefiy wish for is cloth of difierent colours, 
hatchets and hanger-blades, which they use in cutting down the 
nuts. Tobacco and arrack they are very fond of; but except these 
in presents. They have no money of tiieir own, nor will they 
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Allow any value to the coin of other countries, further than as they 
happen to fancy them for ornaments ; the young women some¬ 
times hanging strings of dollars about their necks. However, they 
are good judges of gold and silver ; and it is no easy matter to 
impose baser metals upon them as such. 

They purchase a much larger quantity of cloth than is con¬ 
sumed upon their own island. This is intended for the Chouty 
market. Choury is a small island to the southward of theirs, to 
which a large fleet of their boats sails every year about the month 
of November^ to exchange cloth for canoes; for they cannot make 
these themselves. This voyage they perform by the help of the 
sun and stars, for they know nothing of the compass. 

In their disposition there are two remarkable qualities. One 
U their entire neglect of compliment and ceremony, and the other, 
their aversion to dishonesty. A Camicobarian travelling to a distant 


village upon business or amusement, passes through many towns 
in his way without perhaps speaking to any one: if he is hungry 
or tired, he goes up into the nearest house, and helps himself to what 
he wants, and site till he is rested, without taking the smallest notice 


of any of the family, unless he has business or news to communi¬ 
cate. Theft or robbery is so very rare amongst them, that a man 
going out of his house, never takes away his ladder, or shuts his 
door, bus leaves it open for any body to enter that pleases, without 
the least apprehension of having any thing stolen from him. 

Their Intercourse with strangers is so frequent, that they have 
acquired in general the barbarous language of theso 
common overtheir own tongue has a sound quite different 
from most others, their words being pronounced with a kind of stop, 
or catch in the throat, at every syllabic. The few following word# 
will serve to shew those who are acquainted with other Indian 
languages, whether there is any similitude between them. 


A man, 

A woman, 
A child. 
To laugh. 
A canoe, 
A house, 
A fowl, 

A hog. 
Fuh, 


Ktgonia. 

Kecama. 

Chu. 

Ayelaur. 

App. 

Albanum. 

Haydm. 

Hoiun. 

Ka. 


To eat. 
To drink, 
Yams, 

To weep. 


Gnia. 

Okk. 

I'owla. 

PotHg. 


A pine-apple, Frung. 

To sleep Loom loo'n, 

A dog, Tatnam. 

Fire, ^ anna. 

Rain, Koomra. 
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They have no notion of a God ; but they believe firmly in the 
Devil, and worship him from fear. In every village there is a high 
pole erected with long strings of ground-rattans hanging from it, 
which, it is said, has the virtue to keep him at a distance. When 
they see any signs of an approaching storm, they imagine that the 
Devil intends them a visit ; upon which many superstitious cere¬ 
monies are performed. The people of every village march round 
their own boundaries, and fix up at different distances small sticks 
split at the top, into which split they put a piece of cocoa-nut, a 
wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a certain plant. Whether this is 
meant as a peace-offering to the Devil, or a scarcecrow to frighten 
him away, does not appear. 

When a man dies, all his live stock, cloth, liatchets, fishing- 
lances, and in short every moveable thing he possessed is buried 
with him ; and his death is mourned by the whole village. In one 
view, this is an excellent custom, seeing it prevents all disputes 
about the property of the deceased amongst his relations. His wife 
must conform to custom, by having a joint cut off from one of her 
fingers; and, if she refuses this, she must submit to have a deep 
notch cut in one of the pillars of her house. 

I was once present at the funeral of an old woman. When 
we went into the house, which had belonged to the deceased, we 
found it full of her female relations; some of them were employed 
in wrapping up the corpse in leaves and cloth, and others tearing 
to pieces all the cloth which had belonged to her. In another house 
hard by, the men of the village, with a great many others from the 
neighbouring towns, were sitting drinking sottra and smoking 
tobacco. In the mean time two stout young fellows were busy dig¬ 
ging a grave in the sand near the house. When the women had 
done with the corpse, they set up a most hideous howl, upon which 
the people began to assemble round the grave, and four men went 
up into the house to bring down the body; in doing this they were 
much interrupted by a young man, son to the deceased, who en¬ 
deavoured with all his might to prevent them, but finding it in vain, 
he clung round the body, and was carried to the grave along with 
it; there, after a violent struggle, he was turned away and conduct¬ 
ed back to the house. The corpse now put into the ^rave, and 
the lashings which bound the legs and arms cut, all the live stock 
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which had been the property of the deceased, consisting of about 
half a dozen bogs and as many fowls, was killed, and flung in 
above it. A man then approached with a bunch of leaves stuck 
upon the end of a pole, which be swept two or three times gently 
along the corpse, and then the grave was filled up. During the 
ceremony, the woiben continued to make the most horrible vocal 
concert imaginable: the men said nothing, A few days afterwards, 
a kind of monument was erected over the grave, with a pole upon 
it, to which long strips of cloth of diflerent colours were hungv 

Polygamy is not known among them ; and their punishment 
of adultery is not less severe than effectual. They cut, from the 
man’s offending member, a piece of the foreskin proportioned to 
the frequent commission or enormity of the crime. 

There seems to subsist among them a perfect equality. A few 
persons, from their age, have a little more respect paid to them ; 
but there is no appcarence of authority one over another. Their 
society seems bound rather by mutual obligations continually con¬ 
ferred and received : the simplest and best of all ties. 

The inhabitants of the are said to be Canuibals. 

The people of Carnicobar have a tradition among them, that several 
canoes came from Andaman many years ago, and that the crews 
were all armed, and committed great depredations, and killed 
several of the Nicobarians. It appears at first remarkable, that there 
should be such a wide difference between the manners of tlie inha¬ 
bitants of islands so near to one another ; the Andamans being 
savage Cannibals, and the others, the most harmless inoffensive 
people possible. But it is accounted for by the following histoiical 
anecdote, which, I have been assured, is matter of fact. Sliortly 
after the Portuguese had discovered the p.assage to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, omol their ships, on board of which were a 
number of negroes, was lost on the Andaman islands, 

which were till then uninhabited. The blacks remained in the 
island and settled there; the Europeans made a small shallop, in 
which they sailed to Pegu. On the other hand, the Nicobar islands 
were peopled from the opposite main and the coast of Pegu ; in 
proof of which, the Nicobar and Pegu languages are said, by those 
acquainted with the latter, to have much resemblance. 
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The Design oJ a Treatise on the Plants of India. 
By the President. 

^HE greatest, if not the only, obstacle to the progress of know¬ 
ledge in these provinces, except in those branches of it which 
belong immediately to our several professions, is our want of 
leisure for general researches; and, as Archimedes, who was happily 
master of his time, had not space enough to move the greatest 
weight with the smallest force, thus we, who have ample 
for our inquiries, really want time for the pursuit of them. " Give 
“ me a place to stand on, said the great matbematiciau, and I 
" will move the whole earth: ” Give us time, we may say, for our 
investigations, and toe will transfer to'B.yxtO'pt all the sciences, arts, 
and literature of Asia. “ Not to have despaired,” however, was 
thought a degree of merit in the Ronmn General, even though he 
was defeated ; .and, having some hope that others may occasionally 
find more leisure, than it will ever, at least in this country, be my 
lot to enjoy, I take the liberty to propose a work, from which very 
curious informatioo, and possibly reiy solid advantage, may be 
derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfectly known to 
European botanists; and with the virtues of which they are wholly 
unacquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the forests of India, 
The Amarcbsh, an excellent vocabulary of the Sanscrit language, 
contains in one chapter the names of about three hundred medici¬ 
nal vegetables; the Mldinl may comprize many more; and the 
Dravydbhidhdna, or Dictionary of Datnral Prodiutions, includes, I 
believe, a far greater number; the properties of which are distinctly 
related in medical tracts of approved authority. Now the first step, 
id compiling a'treatise on the plants of India, should be to write 
their true names in Roman letters, according to the most accurate 
orthography, and in Sanscrit preferably to any vulgar dialect, be¬ 
cause a reamed language is fixed io books, while popular idiolas 
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are in constant fluctuation, and will not perhaps, be understood a 
century hence by the inhabitants of tuese Indian territories, whom 
future botanists may consult on the common appellations of trees 
ana flowers. The childish denominations of plants from the per¬ 
sons who first described them, ought wholly to be rejected; for 
Ckampaca and Hinna seem to me not only more elegant, but far 
properer, designations of an Indian a.id an Arabian plant, than 
Michelia and Lawsonia ; nor can I see without pain, that the great 
Swedish botanist considered it as the supreme and only reward of 
labour in this part of natural history, to preserve a name by hang¬ 
ing it on a blossom, and that he declared this mode of promoting 
and adorning botany, worthy of being continued with holy rever¬ 
ence, though so high an honour, he says, ought to be conferred wtth 
chaste reserve, and not prostituted for tlu purpose of conciliating the 
good-will, or eternizing the memoty, of any but his chosen followers ; 
no, not even of saints. His list of an hundred and fifty such names 
clearly shows, that his excellent works are the true basis of his just 
celebrity, which would have been feebly supported by the stalk of 
the Linntea. From what proper name the Plantain is called Musa, 
I do not know ; but it seems to be the DUtch pronunciation of the 
Arabic word for that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to have 
appeared in his list; though, in my opinion, it is the only rational 
name in the muster-roll. As to the system of Linneeus, it is the 
system of Nature, subordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural ordtrs, of which he hath given a rough sketch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed: but the distribution of vege¬ 
tables into dosses, according to the number, length, and position of 
the stamens and pistils, and of those classes into kinds and species, 
according to certain marks of discrimination, will ever be found the 
clearest and most convenient of methods, and should - therefore be 
studiously observed in the work, which I now suggest; but I must 
be forgiven, if I propose to reject the Liunaan appellations of the 
twenty-four because, although they appear to be Greek, 

(and, if they really were so, that alone might be thought a sufficient 
objection) yet in troth they are not Greek, nor even formed by 
analogy to the language <rf Grecians ; for Polygomos, Monandros, 
and the rest of that form, ate both masculine and feminine; Polyan- 
dria, in the abstract, never occurs, and Potjandnon means a 
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public cemiterjr; diada and diaeus are not found in books of 
authority ; nor, if they were, would they be derived from dis, but 
from dia, which would include the triacia ; let me add that the 
tweljtk and thirtunth classes are ill distinguished by their appella* 
tions, independently of other exceptions to them, since the real 
distinction between them consists not so much in the number of 
their staments, as in the place, where they are inserted ; and that 
the fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accurately discriminated by 
two words formed in defiance of grammatical analogy, since there 
are but tvoo powers, or two diversities of length in each of those 
classes. Calyeopofyandros might, perhaps, not inaccurately denote 
a flower of the twelfth class ; but such a compound would still 
savour of barbarism or pedantry ; and the best way to amend such 
a system of words is to efface it, and supply its place by a more 
simple nomenclature, which may easily be found. Numerals may 
be used for the eleven first classes, the farmer of two numbers 
being always appropriated to the stamens, and the latter to the 
pistils. Short phrases, as on the calyx or caltce, in the receptacle, 
two long, four long from one base, from two or many, bases, with 
anthers connected, on the pistils, in two flowers, in two distinct plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will answer every purpose of discri¬ 
mination ; but 1 do not offer this as a perfect substitute for the 
words, which I condemn. The allegory of sexes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be discarded, as unbe¬ 
coming the gravity of men, who, while they search for truth, have 
no business to inflame their imaginations ; and, while they profess 
to give descriptions, have nothing to do with metaphors. Few 
passages in Aloisia, the most impudent book ever composed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the hundred-forty sixth 
number of the Botanical Philosophy, and the broad comment of 
its grave author, who dares, like Octavius in his epigram, to speak 
with Roman simplicity; nor can the Linnman description of 
the Arum, and many other plants, be read in English without 
exciting ideas which the occasion does not require. Hence it is 
that no well-born and well-educated woman can be advised to 
amuse herself with botany as it is now explained, though a more ele¬ 
gant and delighffol study, or one more likely to assist and embellish 
other female accomplishments, could not possibly be recommended. 
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When the Sanserif names of the Indian plants have been cor¬ 
rectly written in a large paper-book, one page being appropriated 
to each, the fresh plants themselves, procured in their respective 
seasons, must be concisely, but accurately, classed and described ; 
after which their several uses in medicine, diet, or manufactures, 
may be collected with the assistance of Hindu physicians from 
the medical books-in Sanscrit, and their accounts either disaproved 
or established by repeated experiments, as fast as they can be 
made with exactness. 

By way of example, I annex the descriptions of five Indian 
plants ; but am unable, at this season, to re-examine them, and 
wholly despair of leisure to exhibit others, of which I have collect¬ 
ed the names, and most of which 1 have seen in blossom. 

1. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Base. 

Cal. Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Car. Five petals, oblong. 

Stans- From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile ; five shorter, 
sterile. In some flowers, the unprolific stamens longer. 

Pist, Style cylindric. 

Perie, A capsule, with five cells, many-seeded. 

Seeds. Roundish, compressed, winged. 

Leaves, Of many different shapes. 

Uses. The quality refrigerant. 

One flower, steeped a whole night in a glass of water, forms a 
cooling mucilage of use in virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muchucunda 
called also Pichuca, is exquisitely fragrant: its calyx is covered 
with an odoriferous dust; and the dried flowers in fine powder, 
taken as snuff, are said, in a Sanscrit book, almost instantaneously 
to remove a nervous head-acb. 

Note. This plant differs a little from the Pentapetes of Lmneeus. 

II. BILVA OR MA'LU'RA 
Many on the Receptacle, and Oue. 

CaL Four or five cleft beneath. 
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Cor. Four or five petals ; mostly reflex. 

Stam, Forty to forty-eight filaments; anthers mostly erect. 

Pitt, Germ roundish ; Styk smooth, short; Stigma clubbed. 

Peru. A spheroidal berry, very large ; many-seeded. 

Seeds. Toward the surface ovate, in a pellucid mucus. 

Leaves. Ternate ; common petiole long; leaflets subovate ; 
obtusely notched with short petioles ;aome almost lanced. 

Stem. Armed with sharp thorns. 

Uses. The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartic; in taste deli¬ 
cious, in fragrance exquisite: its aperient and detersive quality, 
and its efficacy io removing habitual costiveness, having been 
proved by constant experience. The mucus of the seed is, for some 
purposes, a very good cement. 

iViote. This fruit is called Srip'hata, because it sprang, say the 
Indian poets, from the milk of Sri, the Goddess of Abundance, who 
bestowed it on mankind at the request of Iswara, whence he alone 
wears a chaplet of BUva flowers: to him only the Hindus offer 
them ; and, when they see any of them fallen on the ground, they 
take them up with reverence, and carry them to his temple. From 
the first blossom of this plant, that I could inspect, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the same class with the Durio, because the fila¬ 
ments appeared to be distributed in five sets; but in all that I have 
since examined, they are perfectly distinct. 

III. SRINGATACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle above. 

Cor. Four petals. 

Stam. Anthers kidney-shaped. 

Pist. Germ roundish ; Style long, as the filaments ; Stigma 
clubbed. 

Seed. A Nut with four opposite angles (two of them Sharp 
thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves. Those which float on the water are rhomboldal; the two 
upper sides unequally notched, the two lower, right lines. Their peti 
oles, buoyed up by spindle-shaped spongy substances, not bladders 

Root. Knotty, like coral. 
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Uses. The fresh kernel, in snreetness and delicacy, equals 
that of the filbered. A mucns, secreted by minute glands, covers 
the wet leaves, which are considered as cooling. 

Note. It seems to be the floating Trapa of Lintnens. 

IV. PU'TICARAJA. 

Ten and One. 


Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen ; two seeds. 

Leaves. Oval, pinnated. 

Stem. Armed. 

Uses. The seeds are very bitter, and, perhaps, tonic ; since 
one of them, bruised and given in two doses, will, as the Hindus 
assert, cure an intermittent fever. 

V. MADHU'CA (See Vel. I. Page300) 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four or five-leaved. 

Cor. One-petaied. Tube inflated, fleshy. Border nine, or ten, 
parted. 

Statn. Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, erect, acute, sub- 
villous. 

Pist. Germ roundish; Style long, awl-shaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts ? 

Leaves. Oval, somewhat pointed. 

Ufes. The tubes, esculent, nutritious; yielding, by distillation, 
an inebriating spirit, which, if the sale of it were duly restrained 
by law, might be applied to good purposes. A useful oil is express¬ 
ed from the seed, 

Note. It resembles the Bassia of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work which I recommend; 
but even the specimen which I exhibit, might, in skilful hands, 
have been more accurate. Engravings of the plants may be annexed; 
but I have more than once experienced, that the best anatomical 
and botanical prints give a very inadequate, and sometimes a very 
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false notion of the objects which they were intended to represent. 
As we learn a new lansua|e by reading approved compositions in 
it with tlw aid df a Grammer and Dictionary, so we can only study 
with effect the natural history of vegetables by analysing the plants 
themselves with the Pkilotopkia BotaHtea, which is the Grammar, 
and the Genera et Species Plantarum, which may be considered as 
the Dictionary, of that beautiful language, in which nature would 
teach us what plants we must avoid as noxious, and what we must 
cultivate as salutary, for that the qualities of plants are in some degree 
connected with the natural orders and classes of them, a number of 
instances would abundantly prove. 
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On the Dissection of the Pancsoun, in a Letter to 
General Carnac from Adam Burt, Esq. 

Communicated by the General. 

Sir, 

3n compliance with yonr desire, 1 most willingly do myself the 
honour to present to yon my observations and reflections on the 
dissection of one of those animals, of which we have a print, with 
a very short aeconnt, in the First Volume of i\\t Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society. The animal, from which that iikeness has been 
taken, was sent by Mr. Leslie, from chitra, to the President Sir 
William Jones. It is distinguished in the Transaetions by a name, 
which I do not at present remember ; but probably the animal is of 
the same genus with the manis, as described in the former ediHon 
of the Eniyclopeaiia Britannka, or, perhaps, not different from the 
Pangolin of Buffou. 

The representation of this animal in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society, makes it unnecessary for me to enter into any general des¬ 
cription of its external figure and appearance. There are on each 
foot five claws, of which the outer and inner are small when com¬ 
pared with the other three. There are no distinct toes; but each 
nail is moveable by a joint at its root. This creature is extremely 
inoffensive. It has no teeth; and its feet are unable togras(a 
Hence it would appear that Nature, having furnished It with a coat 
of mail for its protection, has. with some regard to justice, denied 
it the powers of acting with hostility against its fellow creatures. 
The nails are well adapted for digging in the ground ; and the 
animal is so dexterous in eluding its enemies by concealing itself in 
holes and among rocks, that it is extremely difficult to procure one. 

The upper jaw is covered with a cross cartilaginous ridge, which 
though apparently not at all suited to any purposes of mastication, 
may, by increasing the surface of the palate, extend the sense of 
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taste. The cesophagus admitted my fore-ftoger with ease. The 
tongue at the bottpm of the mouth is nearly about the size of the 
little finger, from whence it tapers to a point. The animal at plea* 
sure protrudes this member a great way from the mouth. The 
tongue arises from the ensiform cartilage, and the contiguous mus¬ 
cles of the belly, and passes in form of a round distinct muscle 
from over the stomach, through the thorax, immediately under the 
sternum ; and Interior to the windpipe in the throat When dissect¬ 
ed out, the tongue could be easily elongated so as to reach more 
than the length of the animal, exclusive of its tail. There Is a 
cluster of salivary glands seated around the tongue, as it enters the 
mouth. These will necessarily be compressed by the action of the 
tongue; so as occasionally to supply a plentiful flow of their 
secretion. 

The stomach is cartilaginous, and analogous to that of the 
gallinaceous tribe of birds. It was filled with small stones and 
gravel, which in this part of the country, are almost universally cal¬ 
careous. The inner surface of the stomach was rough to the feel, 
and formed into folds, the interstices of which were filled with a 
frothy secretion. The guts were filled with a sandy pulp, in which, 
however, were interspersed a few distinct small stones. No vestiges 
of any animal or vegetable food could be traced in the whole primes 
vies. The gall-bladder was distended with a fluid, resembling in 
colour and consistence the dregs of beer. 

The subject was a female: its dugs were two, seated on the 
breast. The uterus and organs of generation were evidently those 
of a viviparous animal. 

Forcibly struck with the phenomena which this quadruped ex¬ 
hibited, my imagination at once overleaped the boundaries by ivhich 
sciense endeavours to circumscribe the productions and the ways of 
Nature; and believing with Buffon, que tout cs quipent itre est, I did 
not hesitate to conjecture, that this animal might possibly derive 
its nourishment from minaraf substances. This idea I accordingly 
hazarded in an address to Colonel Kid. The spirit of inquiry, natu¬ 
ral to that gentleman, could be ill satisfied by ideas thrown out ap¬ 
parently at 'random; and he soon called on me to explain my 
opinion, and its foundation. 

Though we have perhaps no clear idea of the manner in which 
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vegetables extract their nourishment from earth, yet the fact being 
so, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that some animal may 
derive nutriment by a process somewhat similar. It appears to me, 
that facts produced by directly invalidate the experi¬ 

ments, from which he has drawn the inference, that fowls swallow 
stones merely from stupidity ; and that such substances are alto¬ 
gether unnecessary to those animals. He reared fowls, without 
permitting them ever to swallow sand or stones ; but he also estab¬ 
lished the fact, that carnivorous animals may become frugivorous ; 
and herbivorous animals may come to live on flesh. A wood-pid- 
geon he brought to thrive on putrid meat. The experiment on 
fowls, then, only corroborates the proof, that we have it in our 
power by habits to alter the natural constitution of animals. Again 
the eminent investigator of truth found, that fowls died when fed 
on stones alone; but surely that fact is far short of proving that 
such substances are not agreeable to the original purposes of nature 
In the digestive process of these animals. When other substances 
shall have been detected in the stomach of this animal, my infer¬ 
ence, from what I have seen, must necessarily fall to the ground. 
But if, like other animats with muscular and cartilaginous stomachs, 
this singular quadruped consumes grain, it must be surprising that 
no vestige of such food was found present in the whdie alimentary 
canal, since in that thinly inhabited country, the wild animals are 
free to feed without intrusion from man. Nor can it be inferred 
from the structure of the stomach, that this animal lives on ants or 
on insects. Animals devoured as food, though of considerable 
size and solidity, with a proportionally small extent of surface to be 
acted on by the gastric juice and the action of the stomach, are readily 
dissolved and digested by animats possessing not a cartilaginous, but 
a membranaceous stomach ; as for instance, a.frog in that of a snake. 

In the stomach many minerals are soluble, and the most active 
things which we can swallow.. Calcareous substances are readily 
acted on. Dr. Priestly has asked, '• May not phlogistic matter be the 
“ most essential part of the food and support of both vegetable and 
"animal bodies? ’’ I confess, that Dr. Priestly's finding cause to pro¬ 
pose the question, inclines me to suppose that the affirmative to it 
may be true. Earth seems to be the basis of all animal matter. The 
growth of the bones must be attended with a constant supply; and in 

J I 
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Hm hufflkn species there is a copions discharge of calcareous matter 
thrown out by the kidneys and salivary glands. May not the qua- 
dniped in question derive phlogiston from earth 7 salt, from mineral 
■tibatances 7 And, as it is not deprived of the power of drinking water, 
what else is necessary to the subsistence of bis corporeal machine 7 

Considering the scaly covering of this animal, we may conceive 
that it may be at least necessary for its existence, on that account, 
to imbibe a greater proportion of earth than is necessary to other 
animals. It may deserve consideration, that birds are covered 
with feathers, which in their constituent principles approach to the 
nature of horn and bone. Of these animals the gallinaceous tribe 
swallow stones ; and the carnivorous take in the feathers and bones 
of their prey: the latter article is known to be soluble in the mem¬ 
branaceous stomachs; and hence is a copious supply of the earthy 
principles. In truth, I do not know that any thing is soluble in the 
stomach of animals, which may not be thence absorbed into their 
circulating system ; and nothing can be so absorbed without affect¬ 
ing the whole constitution. 

What I have here stated is all that I could advance to the Colo¬ 
nel : but my opinion has been since not a little confirmed, by ob¬ 
serving the report of experiments by M. Bmquatelli q{ Pavia, on 
the authority of M. Crell, by which we learn, that some birds have 
so great a dissolvent power in the gastric juice, as to dissolve in 
tbeir stomachs flints, rock-crystal, calcareous stones, and shells. 

I beg only farther to observe, that some things in Bnffon's des¬ 
cription of the Pangolin, not apparently quite applicable to this ani- 
anal, might have been owing to his description being only from the 
view of a dried preparation, in which the organs of generation would 
be obliterated, and the dugs shrivelled away so as to be impercepti¬ 
ble ; else that elegant philosoplier could not have asserted that, "tms 
"lu mtmavx quadntptdes, qni sont converts d'icaUUs, sont ovipates." 

Excuse my prolixity, which is only in me the necessary atten¬ 
dant of my superficial knowledge of things. In ingenuousness 
however, I hope that I am not inferior to any man: and I am 
proud to subscribe myself. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
ADAM BUI^T 

Gp*, September 14, t;Sg. 



/I Letter from Doctor Audersom to Sir William Jones. 
Dear Sir, 

^HE male Lm insect having hitherto escaped the observation of 
naturalists, I send the enclosed description, made b)^ Mr. William 
Roxburgh, Surgeon on this establishment, and Botanist to the 
Honorable Company, in hopes you will give it a place in the pub* 
lication of your Society, as Mr. Roxburgh’s discovery will bring 
Lac a Genus into the Class Hemiptera of Linnaus. 

1 am, with esteem. 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 


Fort St. George, Jatiuary 2, 1790, 



XXIV. 

On the La'csha', or Lac, Insect. 
By Mr. W. ROXBURGH. 


§OME pieces of very fresh-looking lac, adhering to small branches 
of mimosa cinerea, were brought me from the mountains on the 
20th of last month, 1 kept them carefully, and to-day, the 4th of 
December, fourteen days from the time they came from the hills, 
myriads of exceedingly minute animals were observed creeping 
about the lac and branches it adhered to, and more still issuing from 
small holes over the surface of the cells; other small and perforated 
excrescences were observed with a glass amongst the perforations. 



from which the minute insects issued, regularly two to each hole, 
and crowned with some very fine white hairs. When the hairs were 
rubbed ofT, two white spots appeared. The animals, when single, 
can about pretty briskly; but in general they were so numerous as 
to be crowded over one another. The body is oblong, tapering 
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most towards the tait, below plain, above convex, with a double, or 
flat margin : laterally on the back part of the thorax are two small 
tubercles, which may be the eyes : the body behind the thorax is 
crossed with twelve rings ; legs six ; feelers (antennx) half the 
length of the body, jointed, hairy, each ending in two hairs as long 
as the antennx ; rump, a white point between two terminal hairs, 
which are as long as the body of the animal; the mouth I could not 
see. On opening the cells, the substance that they were fortqed of 
cannot be better described, with respect to appearance, than by 
saying it Js like the transparent amber that beads are made of: the 
external covering of the cells may be about half a line thick, is re* 
markably strong and able to resist injuries ; the partitions are much 
thinner; the cells are in general irregular squares, pentagons, and 
hexagons, about an eighth of an inch in diameter, and deep ; 
they have no communication with each other: all these I opened 
during the time the animals were issuing, contained in one-half a 
small bag filfed with a thick red jelly-like liquor, replete with what 
I take to be eggs ; these bags, or utriculi, adhere to the bottom of 
the cells, and have each two necks, which pass through perforations 
in the external coat of the cells, forming the fore-mentioned excre¬ 
scences, and ending in some very fine hairs. The other half of the 
cells have a distinct opening, and contain a white substance, like 
some few filamenU of cotton rolled together, and numbers of the 
insects themselves ready to make their exit. Several of the same 
insects I observed to have drawn up their legs, and to lie flat; they 
did not move on being touched, nor did they show any signs of life 
with the greatest irritation. 

Dtcemhtw 5. The same minute hexapedes continue issuing 
from their cells in numbers; they are more lively, of a deepened red 
colour, and fewer of the motionless sort. To-day I saw the mouth; 
it is a flattened point, about the middle of the breast, which the 
little animal projects on being compressed. 

December 6. Themale insects I have found to-day. ^ A few of 
them are constantly running among the females roost actively: as 
yet they are scarce more, I imagine, than one to 5000 females, but 
twice their size. The nead is obtuse-, eyes black, very large ; an* 
tenn» clavated, feathered, about ^ the length of the body; below 
the middle au articulation, such as those in the legs ; colour bet- 
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ween the eyes a beautiful thiningf green ; neck very short; body 
oval, brown; abdomen oblong, the length of body and head; legs 
six; wings membranaceous, four, longer than the body, fixed to the 
sides of the thorax, narrow at their insertions^ growing broader for 
% of their length, then rounded ; the anterior pair is twice 
the siae of the posterior; a strong fibre runs along their anterior 
margins; they lie flat, like the wings of a common By, when it walks 
or rests ; no hairs from the rump; it springs most actively to a con¬ 
siderable distance on being touched ; mouth in the under part of 
the head; maxillz transverse. To-day the female insects continue 
issuing in great numbers, and move about as on the 4th. 

Dtcemhr 7. The small red insects still more numerous, and 
move about as before: winged insects, still very few, continue ac¬ 
tive. There have been fresh leaves and bits of the branches of 
both mimosa cinersa and coHnda put into the wide mouthed bottle 
with them: they walk over them indifferently, without showing any 
preference, nor inclination to work nor copulate. I opened a cell 
whence I thought the winged flies had come, and found several, 
eight or ten, more in it, struggling to shake off their incumbrances: 
they were in one of those utriculi mentioned on the 4th, which 
ends in two mouths, shut up with fine white hairs, but one of them 
was open for the exit of the flies; the other would no doubt have 
opened in due time: this utriculus I found now perfectly dry, and 
divided into cells by exceeding thin partitions. I .magine, before 
any of the flies made their escape, it might have contained about 
twenty. In these minute ceils with the living flies, or whence they 
had made their escape, were small dry dark coloured compressed 
grains, which may be the dried excrements of the ffies. 

NOTl tkt Pnsident. 

THE .fifmrfKf have s!x names for Zac; but they generally call 
it lAcsIth, from the multitudo of small insects, who, as they believe, 
discharge it from their stomachs, and at length destroy the tree an 
which they form their colonies. A fine P^ipalt near Crisinaaagart 
is now almost wholly destroyed by tbem. 



XXV. 

THE SEVENTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 

Dbuvubd 35 Februaky 1790. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, 

i^LTHOUGH we are at this moment considerably nearer to the 
frontier of Chinn than to the farthest limit of the British dominions 
in Hindnstdn^ yet the first step that we shall take in the philoso* 
pbical journey, which I propose for your entertainment at the pre¬ 
sent meeting, will carry us to the utmost verge of the habitable 
globe known to the best geographers of old Greece and Egypt; 
beyond the boundary of whose knowledge we shall discern from 
the heights of the northern mountains an empire nearly equal in 
surface to a square of fifteen degrees ; an empire, of which I do not 
mean to assign the precise limits, but which we may consider, for 
the purpose of this dissertation, as embraced on two sides by Tartary 
and India, while the ocean separates its other sides from various 
Asiatic isles of great importance in the commercial system of 
Europe. Annexed to that immense tract of land is the peninsula of 
Corea, which a vast oval bason divides from Nifon ot Japan, a cele¬ 
brated and imperial island, bearing in arts and in arms, in advan¬ 
tage of situation, but not in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eastern kingdoms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the west So many climates are included in so prodi¬ 
gious an area, that while the principal emporium of China lies 
nearly under the tropic, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of 
Samarkand: such too is the diversity of soil in its fifteen provinces, 
that, while some of them are exquisitely fertile, richly cultivated, 
and extremely populous, others are barren and rocky, dry and un¬ 
fruitful, with plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in Scythia, 
and those either wholly deserted, or peopled by savage hordes, who. 
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if they be not still independent, have been very lately subdued by 
the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a monarch, who has perpetua¬ 
ted his own breach of faith in a Chinese poem, of which 1 have seen 
a translation. 

The word Chinat concerning which I shall offer some new re¬ 
marks, is well known to the people whom we call the Chinese ; but 
they never apply it (I speak of the learned among them) to them¬ 
selves or to their country: themselves, according to Father Vis- 
delou, they describe as the people of Han, or of some other illustri¬ 
ous family, by the memory of whose actions they flatter their na¬ 
tional pride ; and their country they call Chtim-ate, or tiie Central 
Kingdom, representing it in their symbolical characters by a paral¬ 
lelogram exactly bissected. At other times they distinguish it by 
the words Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven; meaning all that is 
valuable on Earth. Since they never name themselves with moder¬ 
ation, they would have no right to complain, if they knew that Eurc- 
fean authors have ever spoken of them in the extremes of applause 
or of censure. By some they have been extolled as the oldest and 
the wisest, as the most learned and most ingenious of nations; whilst 
others have derided their pretensions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their manners as inhuman, 
without allowing them an element of science, or a single art for which 
they have not been indebted to some more ancient and more civilized 
race of men. The truth perhaps lies, where we usually find it, bet¬ 
ween the extremes ; but it is not my design to accuse or to defend 
the Chinese, to depress or to aggrandize them : I shall confine ray- 
self to the discussion of a question connected with my former dis¬ 
courses, and far less easy to be solved than any hitherto started : 
" Whence came the singular people, who long bad governed 
“ China, before they were conquered by the Tartars ?" On this 
problem (the solution of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interests, but a very material connection, 
if I mistake not, with interests of a higher nature) four opinions 
have been, advanced, and all rather peremptorily asserted than 
supported by argument and evidence. By a few writers it has 
been urged, that the Chinese are an original race, who have dwelled 
for ages, if not from eternity, in the land whidi they now possess; 
by others, and chiefly by the missionaries, it is insisted that they 
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(prang from the same stock with the Hebrews and Arabs ; a third 
assertion is that of the themselves and of M. Pa»w, who hold 
it indubitable, that they were originally Tartars descending in 
wild clans from the steeps of Imates ; and a fourth, at least as dog¬ 
matically pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of the 
Brahtnens, who decide, without allowing any appeal from their 
decision, that the Chinas ( for so they are named in Sanscrit ) were 
Hindus of the Cshatriya, or military class, who, abandoning the 
privileges of their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the north-east 
of Bengal ; and, forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their 
ancestors, established separate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleyt, which are now possessed by them. 
If any one of the three last opinions be just, the first of them must 
necessarily be relinquished ; but of those three, the first cannot pos¬ 
sibly be sustained, because it rests on no firmer support than a fool¬ 
ish remark, ivhether true or false, that Sem in Chinese means life 
and procreation ; and because a tea-plant is not more different from 
a palm than a Chinese from an Arab. They are men, indeed, as 
the tea and the palmare vegetables ; but human sagacity could not, 
1 believe, discover any other trace of resemblance between them. 
One of the Arabs, indeed (an account of whose voyage io India and 
China has been translated by Renaudot) thought the Chinese not only 
handsomer (according to his ideas of beauty) than the Hindus, 
but even more like his own countrymen in features, habiliments., 
carriages, manners, and ceremonies; and this may be true, without 
proving an actual resemblance between the Chinese and Arabs, ex¬ 
cept in dress and complexion. The next opinion is more connec¬ 
ted with that of the Brdhtnens than M. probably, imagined ; 

for, though he tells us expressly that by Scythians he meant the 
Turks, or Tartars, yet the Dragon on the standard, and some other 
peculiarities, from which he would infer a clear affinity between the 
old Tartars vai, the belonged indubitably to those Scythians, 

who are known to have been Goths; and the Goths had manifestly a 
common lineage with the Hindus, if his own argument, in the preface 
to his Researches on the Similarity of Language be, as alt men agree 

that it is, irrefragable. That the were anciently of a Tar- 

tarian stock, is a propositon which I cannot otherwise disprove for 

the present, than by insisting on the total dissimilarfry of the two 

X 
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races in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts of imagina* 
tion, which the Tarta>s,hy their own account, never cultivated ; 
but, if we show strong grounds for believing that the first CAinu* 
were actually of an Indian race, it will follow that M. Panw and 
the Arabs are mistaken. It is to the discussion of this new and, in 
sny opinion, very interesting point, that I shall confine the remain¬ 
der of my discourse. 

In the Sanscrit Institutes of civil and religions duties, revealed, 
as the Hindus clieve, by J/vum, the son of .firoAmtf, we find the 
iollowing curious passage; " Many families of the military class 
" having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the Vida, and the 
“ company of Brdhmtns, lived in a state of degradation ; as the 
" people of Pundraca and Odra, those of Dravira and Cambija, 
" the Yavanas and Saeas, the Pdradas and Pahiavas, the Chinas, 
" and some other nations." A full comment on this text would here 
be superfluous; but, since the testimony of the Indian author, who, 
though certainly not a divine personage,* was as certainly a very 
ancient lawyer, moralist, and historian, is direct and positive, dis¬ 
interested and unsuspected, it would, I think, decide the question 
before ns, if we could be sure that the word China signified a ChU 
nest, as all the Pandits, whom I have separately consulted, assert 
with one voice. They assure me, that the Chinas of Menu settled 
in a fine country to the north-east of Gaur, and to Uie east of tTtfmo- 
rup and Nlphl; that they have long been, and still are, fihned as 
ingenious artificers; and that they had themselves seen old Chiuest 
idols, wliich bore a manifest relation to the primitive religion of 
India before Buddha's appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit 
showed me a Shnserit book in Cashmiriau letters, which, he said, 
was revealed by Siva himself, and entitled Sa^isanfatna. lie read 
to me a whole chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the Chiiias 
who were divided, says the author, into near two hundred clans. 1 
then laid before him a map of Asia ; and, when I pointed to Cash- 
inir, his own Country, he instantly placed his finger on the north¬ 
western provinces of China, where the Chinas, he said, first estab¬ 
lished themselves ; but he added, that Mahdchina, which was also 
mentioned in his book, extended to the eastern and southern oceans. 
I believe, nevertheless, that the C&r/MM empire, aa we now call it, 
was not formed when the laws of Menu were collected ; and for this 
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belief, so repugnant to the general opinion, I am bound to ofler my 
reasons. If the outline of history and chronology for the last two 
thousand years be correctly traced (and we must be hardy sceptics 
to doubt it) the poems of Ottidds were composed before the begin¬ 
ning of our era. Now it is clear, from internal and external evi- 
dence, that the Rdmdyan and Makdbh4rat were considerably older 
than the productions of that poet; and it appears from the style 
and metre of the Dhgrma Sdtin, revealed by Menu, that it was re¬ 
duced to writing long before the age of Vdlmicot Vydsa, the second 
of whom names it with applause. We shall not, therefore, be 
thought extravagant if we place the compiler of those laws between 
a thousand and fifteen hundred years before Christ; especially as 
Buddha, whose age is pretty well ascertained, is not mentioned in 
them: but, in the twelfth century before our era, the CA/mm empire 
was at least in its cradle. This fact it is necessary to prove ; and 
my first witness is Confucius himself. I know to what keen satire I 
shall expose myself by citing that philosopher, after the bitter sar¬ 
casms of M. Panto against him and against the translators of his 
mutilated, but valuable works; yet I quote without scruple the book 
entitled L4n Y4, of which I possess the original #ith a verbal trans¬ 
lation, and which I know to be sufficiently authentic for my present 
purpose. In the second part of it Con-fu-tsu declares, that " Al- 
though he, like other men, could relate, as mere lessons of morality, 
" the histories of the first and second imperial houses, yet, /br want 
" of nidsnct, he could give no certain account of them!” Now, if 
the Chiutse themselves do not even pretend that any historical 
monument existed in the age of Confucius, preceding the rise of 
their third dynasty, about eleven hundred years before the Christian 
epoch, we may justly conclude that the reign of V4va»t was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to maturity till some 
ages after that prince; and it has been asserted by very learned 
Europeans, that even of the third dynasty, which he has the fame 
of having raised, no unsuspected memorial can now be produced. 
It was not till the eighth century before the birth of our Saviour, 
that a small kingdom was erected in the province of Shen-si, the 
capital of which stood nearly in the thirty-fifth degree of northern 
latitude, and about five degrees to the west of Si-gan; both the 
country and its metropolis were called Chin; and> the dominion of 
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its princes wu g'radualiy extended to the east and west. A king of 
CMh, who makes a figure in the Shdlmimak among the allies of 
Afnlsiydb, was, I presume, a sovereign of the country just men¬ 
tioned ; and the river of Chin, which the poet frequently names as 
the limit of his eastern geography, seems to have been the Yellow 
River, which the Chinese introduce at the beginning of their fabulous 
annals. I should be tempted to expatiate on so curious a subject, but 
the present occasion allows nothing superBuous, and permits me 
only to add, that Mangtskhdn died in the middle of the thirteenth 
ceqtury, before the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken by 
Kublai,aLX\A that the poets of Irdn perpetually allude to the districts 
around it which they celebrate, with Chegil and KhoUn, for a num¬ 
ber of musk-animals roving on their hills. The territory of Chin, 
so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians, and by the Chinese 
(while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective articu¬ 
lation to miscall it Sin) gave its name to a race of emperors, whose 
tyranny made their memory so unpopular, that the modern inhabi¬ 
tants of China bold the word in abhorrence, and speak of themselv¬ 
es as the people of a milder and more virtuous dynasty ; but it is 
highly probable that the whole nation descended from the Chinas 
of Menu, and, mixing with the Tartars (by whom the plains of He¬ 
nan and the more southern provinces were thinly inhabited) form¬ 
ed by degrees the race of men whom we now see in possession of 
the noblest empire in Asia. 

In support of an opinion, which I offer as the result of long 
and anxious inquiries, I should regularly proceed to examine the 
language and letters, religion and philosophy of the present Chi¬ 
nese, and subjoin some remarks on their ancient monuments, on 
their sciences, and on their arts, both liberal and mechanical; but 
their spoken language not having been preserved by the usual sym¬ 
bols of articulate sounds, must have been for many ages in a con¬ 
tinual flux; their letters, if we may so call them, are merely the 
symbols of ideas; their popular religion was imported from India 
in an age comparatively modern ; and their philosophy seems yet in 
so rude a state as hardly to deserve the appellation ; they have no 
ancient monwnents, from which their migin can be traced even by 
plausible conjecture; their sciences are wholly exotic ; and their 
mechanical arts have nothing in them characteristic of a particular 
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amily; nothing which any set of men, in a country so highly 
avoured by nature, might not have discoveted and improved. They 
nave indeed both national music and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, as arts of imagination, they seem (like other Asiatics) 
to have no idea. Instead, therefore, of enlarging separately on 
each of those heads, I shall briefly inquire, how far the literature 
and religious practices of China confirm or oppose the proposition 
which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. De Gtiignes, on the sub¬ 
ject before us, is nearly connected with that of the Brdkmens: he 
maintains, that the were emigrants from Egypt; and the 

Egyptians, or Ethiopians (for they were clearly the same people) 
had indubitably a common origin with the old natives of India, as 
the affinity of their languages and of their mstitutions, both religious 
and political, fully evinces ; but that China was peopled a few cen¬ 
turies before our era by a colony from the banks of the Nile though 
neither Persians not Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of such 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare authority even of so 
learned a man cannot support; and, since reason grounded on facts 
can alone decide such a question, we have a right to demand clearer 
evidence and stronger arguments than any that he has yet adduc¬ 
ed. The hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a strong resem¬ 
blance to the mythological sculptures and paintings of India, but 
seem wholly dissimilar to the symbolical system of the Chinese, 
which might easily have been invented (as they assert) by an in¬ 
dividual, and might very naturally have been contrived by the first 
Chinas, or outcast Hindus, who either never knew, or had forgot¬ 
ten, the alphabetical characters of their wiser ancestors. As to the 
table and bust of Isis they seem to be given up as modern forge¬ 
ries ; but, if they were indisputably genuine, they would be noth¬ 
ing to the purpose ; for the letters on the bust appear to have been 
designed as alphabetical; and the fabricator of them (if they really 
were fabricated in Europe) was uncommonly happy, since two or 
three of them are exactly the same with those on a metal pillar yet 
standing in the north of India, In Egypt, if we can rely on the tes¬ 
timony of the Greeks, who studied no language but their own, there 
were two sets of alphabetical characters; the one popular, like the 
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various letters used in our Indian provinces; and the other sacer¬ 
dotal, like the Dfvandgai^^ especially that form of it which we see 
in the Vida ; besides which they had two sorts of sacred sculplur* ; 
the one simple, like the figures of Buddha and the three Rdmas ; 
and the other allegorical, like the images of Ganisa, or Divine 
Wisdom, and Isdnl, or Nature, with all their emblematical accom¬ 
paniments ; but the real character of the Chinese appears wholly dis¬ 
tinct from any Egyptian writing, either mysterious or popular : and, 
as to the fancy of M. De Guignes, that the complicated symbols of 
China were at first no more than Pkenician monograms, let us hope 
that he has abandoned so wild a conceit, which he started probably 
with no other view than to display his ingenuity and learning. 

We have ocular proof that the few radical characters of the 
Chinese were originally (like our astronomical and chymical symbols) 
the pictures or outlines of visible objects, or figurative signs for 
simple ideas, which they have multiplied by the most ingenious 
combinations and the liveliest metaphors; but, as the system is 
peculiar, I believe, to themselves and the Japanese, it would be idly 
ostentatious to enlarge on it at present; and, for the reasons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens the opinion which I 
endeavour to support. The same may as truly be said of their spoken 
language ; for, independently of its constant fluctuation during a 
series of ages, it has the peculiarity of excluding four or five sounds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped into monosyllables, 
even when the ideas expressed by them, and the written symbols for 
those ideas, are very complex. This has arisen, I suppose, from the 
singular habits of the people; for, though their common tongue be so 
musically accented as to forma kind of recitative, yet it wants those 
grammatical accents, without which ail human tongues would ap¬ 
pear monosyllabic. Thus /l>«//(t,with an accent on the first syllable, 
means, in the Sanscrit language, imnuasnrable ; and the natives of 
Bengal pronounce it Omito ; but when the religion of Buddha, the 
son oXAIdyd, was carried hence into China, the people of that coun¬ 
try, unable to pronounce the name of their new God, called him 
Foe, the son^of Mo-ye, and divided his epithet Amita into three syl¬ 
lables 0-mi-to, annexing to them certain ideas of their own, and ex¬ 
pressing them in writing by three distinct symbols. We may judge 
from this instabce, whether a comparison of their'spokcu tongue 
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with the dialects of other rations can lead to any certain conclusion 
as to their origin ; yet the instance which I have given, supplies me 
with an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjectural 
only, but which appears more and more plausible the oftner 1 con¬ 
sider it. The Buddha of the Hindus is unquestionably the Fot of 
China; but the great progenitor of the Chintst is also named by them 
Fo-ki, where the second monosyllable signifies, it seems, a victim. 
Now the ancestor of that military tribe, whom the Hindus call the 
Chandravansa, or children of the Moon, was, according to their Pu- 
rdnas or legends, Budha, br the genius of the planet Mtrcuyy, from 
whom, in the fifth degree, descended a prince named Drtthya; 
whom his father Yaydti sent in exile to the east of Hindustdn, with 
this imprecation," may thy progeny be ignorant of the V/da.” The 
name of the banished prince could not be pronounced by the modern 
Chinese ; and, though I dare not conjecture that the last syllable of 
it has been changed into Yao, I may nevertheless observe that Yao 
was the fifth -in descent from Fo-hi, or at least the fifth mortal in 
the first imperial dynasty ; that all Chinese history before him is 
considered by Chbuse themselves as poetical or fabulous ; that his 
father Ti-co, like the Indian king Yaydti, was the first prince who 
married several women ; and that Fo-hi, the head 6f their race, ap¬ 
peared, say the Chintse, in a province of the west, and held his 
court in the teritorry of Chin, where the rovers, mentioned by the 
Indian legislator, are supposed to have settled. Another circum¬ 
stance in the parallel is very remarkable : according to father De 
Pretnare, in his tract on Chinese mythology, the mother of Fo-hi 
was the Dangher of Heaven, surnamed Flower-loving ; and, as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river with a similar 
name, 4 he found herself on a sudden dhcircted by a rain-how; soon 
after which she became pregnant,- and at the end of twelve years 
was delivered of a son radiant as herself, who, among other titles, 
had that of Stii, or Star of the Year. Now, in the mythological 
system of the Hindus, the nymph Rdhini, who presides over the 
fourth lunar mansion, was the favourite mistress of S6ma, or the 
Moon, among whose numerous epithets we find Cumudandyaea, or 
Delighting in a species of water-flower, that blossoms at night; and 
their offspring was Bndha, regent of a. planet, and called also, from 
the names of his parents, Ranhindya or Santnya: it is true that the 
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learned mlnionafy explains the word 5d* by Jupittr ; bnt an exact 
resemblance between two such fables could not have been expec* 
ted; and it is sufficient for my purpose, that they seem to have a 
family-llkeneu. The God Bndha, say the Indians, married ltd, 
whose father was preserved in a miraculous ark from an universal 
deluge. Now, although I cannot insist with confidence, tltat the 
rainbow in the Chinest fable alludes to the Mosaic narrative of 
the flood, nor build any solid argument on the divine personage 
Niu-ta, of whose character, and even of whose sex; the historians 
of China speak very doughtfully, I may, nevertheless, assure you, 
after flill inquiry and consideration, that the Chinese, like the 
Hindus, believe this earth to have been wholly covered with water, 
which, in works of undisputed authenticity, they describe as 
/lowing abundantfy, then subsiding, and separating the higher from 
the tower age of mankind; that the division of time, from which 
their poetical history begins, just preceded the appearance of 
Bohi on the mountains of CAfn; bnt that the great tnundiarwii in 
the reign of Fao was either confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, 
if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it contain any allusion 
to the flood of Noah, has been igncxantly misplaced by the Chinese 
annalists. 

The importation of a new religion into China in the first cen¬ 
tury of our era, must lead us to suppose that the former system, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to the purpose of res¬ 
training the great body of the people from those offences against 
consdence and virtue, which the civil power could not reach ; and 
it is hardly possible that, without such restrictions, any govern¬ 
ment could long have subsisted with felicity; for no government 
can long subsist without equal justice, and justice cannot ba admi¬ 
nistered without the sanctions of religion. Of the religious opinions 
entertained by Confucius and his followers, we may glean a gene¬ 
ral notion from the fragments of their works translated by Couplet. 
They professed a firm belief in the Supreme God, and gave a de¬ 
monstration of his being and of his providence horn the exquisite 
beauty and perfection of the celestial bodies, and the wonderful 
order of nature in the whole fabric of the visible world. From this 
belief they deduced a system of ethics, which the philosopher sums 
np in a few words at the dose of the Um-yu: “ He," says Confucius, 
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*< who will be fiiUy persuaded that the Lord of Heaven governs 
'* the nniverse, who shall in all things choose moderation, who 
“ shall' perfectly know his own species, and so act among them 
that his life and manners may conform to his knowledge of 
" God and man, may be truly said to discharge all the duties of a 
“ sage, and to be far exalted above the common herd of the hu- 
man race.” But such a religion and such morality could never 
have been general; and we find that the people of ChiuB had an 
ancient system of ceremonies and superstitions, which the govern¬ 
ment and the philosophers appear to have encouraged, and which 
has an apparent affinity with some parts of the oldest Indian 
worship. They believed in the agency of genii, or tutelary spirits, 
presiding over the stars and the clouds, over lakes and rivers, 
mountains, valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns, over 
all the elements (of which, like the Hindus, they reckoned fivt ) 
and particularly over fire, the most brilliant of them. To those 
deities they offered victims on high places : and the following pas¬ 
sage from the Shi-cin, or Book of Odes, is very much in the style of 
the Brahmans :—Even they, who perform a sacrifice with due 
** reverence, cannot perfectly assure themselves that the divine 
“ spirits accept their oblations ; and far less can they, who adore 
” the Gods with langour and oscitancy, clearly perceive their sacred 
illapses.” These are imperfect traces indeed, but they are traces of 
an affinity between the religion of Menu and that of the Chinas, 
whom he names among tiie apostates from it. M. Le Gentil ob¬ 
served, he says, a strong resemblance between the funeral rites of 
the Chinese and the Srdddha of the Hindus ; and Jd- Badly, after a 
learned investigation,, concludes, that " Even the puerile and absurd 
” stories of the Chinese fabulists, contain a remnant of ancient 
" Indian history, with a faint sketch of the first Hindu ages." As 
the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it may naturally be imagined 
that they carried into China many ceremonies practised in their 
own country; but the Bauddhas positively forbade the immolation 
of cattle; yet we know that various animals, even bulls and men, 
were anciently sacrificed by the Chinese j besides which we discover 
many singular marks of relation between them and the old Hindus : 
as in the remarkable period of four hundred and thirty two thousand, 
and the cycle of sixty years; in the predilection for the mystical 
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number nine ; in many similar fasts and great festivals, especially 
at the solstices and equinoxes ; in the just-flient/oned obsequies con¬ 
sisting of rice and fruits offered to the manes of their ancestors : in 
the dread of dying childless, lest such offerings should be intermit¬ 
ted ; and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of red objects, 
which the Indians carried so far, that Menu himself, where he al¬ 
lows a Brdhmen to trade, if he cannot otlierwise support life, abso¬ 
lutely forbids “ his trafficking in any sort of red cloths, whether 
“ linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” All the circumstances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of Literature and' 
Religion, seem collectively to prove (as far as such a question ad¬ 
mits proof ) that the Chinese and Hindus were originally the same 
people; but having been separated near four thousand years, have 
retained few strong features of their ancient consanguinity, especi¬ 
ally as the Hindus have preserved their old language and ritual, 
while the Chiiuse very soon lost both ; and the Hindus have cons¬ 
tantly intermarried among themselves, while the Chinese, by a mix¬ 
ture of Tartarian blood from the time of their first establishment, 
have at length formed a race distiiKt in appearance both from 
Indians and Tartars. 

A smilar diversity has arisen, I believe, from similar causes, 
between the people of China and Japan ; on the second of which 
nations we have now, or soon shall have, as correct and as ample 
instruction as can possibly be obtained without a perfect acquain¬ 
tance with tlie Chinese characters. Katnpfer has taken from 
M.. Titsingh the honour of being the first, and he from Kampjer 
that of being the only European who by a long residence'in Japan, 
and a familiar intercourse with the principal natives of it, has been 
able to collect authentic materials for the natural and cirfil history 
of a country secluded, (as the Romans used to say of our own island,) 
/fom the rest of the world. The works of those illustrious travellers 
will confirm and embellish each other; and when M. Titsingh ^hall 
fiave acquired a knowledge of Chinese, to which a part of liis Icisuse 
in Java will be devoted, his precious collection of books in that lan¬ 
guage, on the laws and revolutions, the natural productions, the arts, 
manufactures, and sciences-of Japan, will be in his hands an inex¬ 
haustible mine of new and important information. Both he and his 
predecessor assert with confidence, and, I doubt nbt, with truth, 
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that the Japantu would resent, as an insult on their dignity, the 
bare suggestion of their descent from the Chinesty whom they sur- 
pass in several of the mechanical arts, and, what is of greater conse¬ 
quence,- in military spirit; but they do not, I understand, mean to 
deny that they are a branch of the same ancient stem with the 
people of CUna / and, were that fact ever so warmly contested by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible argument, if the preced¬ 
ing part of this discourse, on the origin of the Chinese, be thought 
to contain just reasoning. In the first place, it seems inconceivable 
that the Japanese, who never appear to have been conquerors or con¬ 
quered, should have adopted the whole system of Chinese literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an immemorial con¬ 
nexion had not subsisted between the two nations, or, in other 
words, if the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan in the 
middle of the thirteenth century before Christ,9X\A, about six hundred 
years afterwards established their monarchy, had not carried with 
them the letters and learning which they and the Chinese had pos¬ 


sessed in common ; but my principal argument is, that the Hindu or 
Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages ; and 
among the idols worshipped, according to Kumpfer, in that coun¬ 
try before the innovations of Sdcya or Buddha, whom the Japanese 
also called Ainida, we find many of those which we see every day 


in the temples oi Bengal; particularly the godtless with many arms, 
representing the powers of nature ; in Egypt named Jsis, and there 
Isdniox Isl; whose image, as it is exhibited by the German travel¬ 
ler, all the Brdhmans to whom I showed it, immediately recognized 
with a mixture of pleasure and enthusiasm.—It is very true that the 
Chinese differ widely from the natives of Japan in their vernacular 
dialects, in external manners, and perhaps in the strength of their 
mental faculties .but as wide a difference is observable among all 
the nations of the family ; and we might account even for a 

greater dissimilarity, by considering the number of ages during 
which the several swarms have been separated from the great In¬ 
dian hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern Japmese 
have Keempfer the idea of polished Tartars; and it is reasonable to 
believe that the people ofwho were originallyof 
the martial class, and advanced farther eastward than the Chinas 

have, like them, insensibly changed their features aud characters by 
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intermarriages with various Tartarian tribes, whom they found 
loosely scattered over their isles, or wlio afterwards fixed their 
abode! in them. 

Having now shown in five discourses, that the Arabs and 
Tartars were originally distinct races, while the Hindus, Chinese, 
and Japanese proceeded from another ancient stem, and that all the 
three stems may be traced to Irhn, as to a common centre, from 
which it is highly probable that they diverged in various directions 
about four thousand years ago, I may seem to have accomplished 
my design of investigating the origin of the Asiatic nations ; but 
the questions which I undertook to discuss, arc not yet ripe for a 
strict analytical argument; and it will first be necessary to examine 
with scrupulous attention all the detached or insulated races of 
men, who either inhabit the borders of India, Arabia, Tartar)’, 
Persia, iad C/(tVia,or are interspersed in the mountainous and unculti¬ 
vated parts of those extensive regions. To this examinatiqn I shall, 
at our next annual meeting, allot an entire discourse; and if, after 
all our inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be found, it 
will be a subsequent consideration whether those three stocks had 
one common root; and, if they had, by what means that root was 
preserved amid the violent shocks which our whole globe appears 
evideutiy to have sustained. 
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The Translation of an Inscription in the Maca 
Language engraved on a Silver VhKVE, found in a Cave 
Hear Isla'maba'd.— Communicated by John Shore Esq. 

the 14th Mdgha 904., Ckdndi Ldk Rdjd,*, by the advice of 
Bowangari Ratili, who was the director of his studies and devotions, 
and in conformity to the sentiments of twenty-eight other 
formed the design of establishing a place of religious worship ; for 
which purpQse a cave was dug, and paved with bricks, three cubits 
in depth, and three cubits also in diameter ; in which were deposited 
one hundred and twenty brazen images of small dimensions deno¬ 
minated TahmMas ; also, twenty brazen images .larger than the 
former, denominated Ldnguda ; there was likewise a large image of 
stone call Ldngtidagdri, with a vessel of brass, in which were depo¬ 
sited two of the bones of Thdeur. On a silver plate were inscribed 
the Hauca, or the mandates of the deity ; with that also styled 
Tmmah Chucksowna Tahma, to the study of which twenty-eight 
Raulis devote their time and attention ; who, having celebrated the 
present work of devotion with festivals and rejoicings, erected over 
the cave a place of religious worship for the Magas, in honour of 
the deity. 

God sent into the world Buddha Avatdr to Instruct and direct 
the steps of angels and of men; of whose birth and origin the follow¬ 
ing is a relation ;—When Buddha Avatde. descended from the 
region of souls, in the month of Mdgh, and entered the body of 
Mahdnidyd, the wife of Sootah Dannah, Rdjd of Cailas, her womb 
suddenly assumed the appearance of clear transparent crystal, in 
which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, kneeling and reclin¬ 
ing on his hands. After ten months and ten days of her preg¬ 
nancy had elapsed, Mahdmdyd solicited permission from her hus¬ 
band, the Rdjd, to visit her father : in conformity to which the 

• Perhaps SSnJi >/ ch . 
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roads were directed to be repaired and made clear for her journey; 
fruit-trees were planted, water-vessels placed on the read-side, and 
great illuminatiqns prepared for the occasion. Mahdmdyt^, then 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden adjoining to the 
road, wbSre inclination led her to walk and gather flowers. At this 
time, being suddenly attacked with the pains of child-birih, she laid 
hold on the trees for support, wliich declined their. boughs at the 
instant, for the purpose of concealing her person, while she was 
delivered of‘the child; at which juncture Brahutd himself attended 
with a golden vessel in bis hand, on which he laid the child, and 
delivered it to Indra, by whom it was committed to the charge of a 
female attendant; upon which the child, alighting from her arms, 
walked seven paces, whence it was taken up by Mahdmdya' and 
carried to her house, and, on tin ensuing morning, news were cir¬ 
culated of a child being born in the Rdjd's family. At this time 
Tapaswi Mmi, who, residing in the woods, devoted bis time to the 
worship of the deity, learned by inspiration that Buddha was come 
to life in the Rdjd's palace: he flew through the air to the RdjSs resi¬ 
dence, where, sitting on a throne, he said, “ 1 have repaired hither 
“ for the purpose of visiting the child." Bitddha vas accordingly 
brought into his presence: the Muni observed two feet fixed on his 
head, and, divining something both of good and bad import, began 
to weep and laugh alternately. The Rdjh then questioned him 
with regard W his present impulse, to whom he answered, " I must 
" not reside in the same place with Buddha when he shall arrive at 
“ the rank of Avatdr: this is the cause of my present affliction ; but 
" I ftm even now affected with gladness by his presence, as I am 
“ hereby absolved from all my transgressions." The Muni then de¬ 
parted ; and, after five days had elapsed, he assembled four Pandits 
for the purpose o' calculating the destiny of the child ; three of 
whom divined, that, as he had marks on his hands resembling a 
wheel, he would at length become a Rd/a' Chacraverti; another 
divined, that he would arrive atthe dignity of Avatdr. 

The boy was now named Sdcya, and had attained the age of six¬ 
teen years ; at which period it happened that the Rdjd Chuhiddu 
had a daughter named Vasutdrd, whom he had engaged not to 
give in marriage to any one, till such time as a suitor should be 
found who could brace a certain bow in his possession, which 
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hitherto nmny Rdjhs had attempted to accomplish without effect, 
Sdcya now succeeded in the attempt, aird accordingly obtained the 
Rdjils daughter in marriage, with whom he repaired to his own 
place of residence. 

One day, as certain mysteries were revealed to him, he formed 
the design of relinquishing his dominion ; at which time a son was 
born in his house, whose name was Ragku. Sdcya then left his 
palace with only one attendant and a horse, and, having crossed 
the river Gangd, arrived at BahicdH, where, having directed his 
servant to leave him and carry away his horse, he laid aside his 
armour. 

When the world was created, there appeared five flowers, which 
Brahmd deposited in a place of safety ; three of them were after¬ 
wards delivered to the three Thdcurs, and one was presented to 
Sdcya, who discovered, that it contained some pieces of wearing 
apparel, in which he clothed himself, and adopted the manners and 
life of a mendicant. A traveller one day passed by him with eight 
bundles of grass on his shoulders, and adressed him, saying, *' a 
“ long period of time has elapsed since I have seen the Thdeur ; 

“ but now since I have the happiness to meet him, 1 beg to present 
" him an offering, consisting of these bundles of grass." Sdeya 
accordingly accepted of the grass, and reposed on it. At that time 
Abere suddenly appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of 
wrought gold ; and the height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon 
which Brakmd alighted, and held a canopy over the head of 
Sdeya ; at the same time Indra descended, with a large fan in his 
hand, and Ndga^ the Rdjd of serpents, with shoes in his hand, to¬ 
gether with the four tutelar deities of the four corners of the uni¬ 
verse ; who all attended to do him service and reverence. At this 
time likewise the chief of Asurs with his forces arrived, riding on 
an elephant, to give battle to Sdeya, upon which Brahmd, India, 
and the other deities deserted him and vanished. Sdeya, observing 
that be was left alone, invoked the assistance of the Earth ; who 
attending at his summons, brought an inundation over all the 
ground, whereby the Asur and his forces were vanquished, and 
compelled to retire. 

At this time five holy scriptures descended from above, and 
Sd^a was dignified with the title of Buddha Aimfdr. The scrip- 
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tures confer powers of knowledge and retrospection, the ability of 
accomplishing the impulses of the heart, and of carrying into effect 
the words of the mouth. resided here, without breaking his 

fast, twenty-one days, and then returned to his own country, where 
be presides over RAjis, governing them with care and equity. 

Whoever reads the Cdrie, his body, apparel, and the place of 
his devotions must be purified; he shall be thereby delivered from 
the evil machinations of demons and of his enemies; and the ways 
of redemption shall be open to him. Buddha Avatdr instructed a 
certain by name ./I in th*! writings of the Cdric, 

saying, " whoever shall read and study them, his soul shall not un¬ 
dergo a transmigration;” and the scriptures were thence called 
Anguli Mdla'. There were likewise five other books of the Cdric, 
denominated Vcahanam, which if any one peruse, be shall thereby 
be exempted from poverty and the machinations of his enemies ; 
he shall also be exalted to dignity and honours, and the length of 
his days shall be protracted. The study of the Cdric heals afflictions 
and pains of the body; and whoever shall have faith therein, heaven 
and bliss shall be the reward of his piety. 



XXVII. 

A Supplement to the Essay on Indian ChronoloCy. 

By the President, 

^UR ingenious associate Mr. Samuel Davis (whom 1 name with 
respect and applause, and who will soon, I trust, convince M. Bailly 
that it is very possible for an European to translate and explain the 
Stirya SiddMuta) favoured me lately whb a copy, taken by his 
Paudit, of the original passage, mentioned in his paper on the Astro¬ 
nomical Computations of the Hindus concerning the places cf the 
colures in the time of Vardlia, compared with their position in the 
age of a certain Muni, or ancient Indian philosopher; and the 
passage appears to afford evidence of two actual observations, 
which will ascertain the chronology of the Hindus, if not by rigo - 
rous demonstration, at least by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Vdrdhisahhitd, from which the three pages 
received by me had been transcribed, is unhappily so incorrect (if 
the transcript itself was not hastily made) that every line of it 
must be disfigured by some gross error; and my Pandit, who 
examined the passage carefully at his own house, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; so that, if I had not studied the system of Sanscrit 
prosody, I should have laid it aside in despair: but though it was 
written as prose, without any sort of distinction or punctuation, yet. 
when I read it aloud, my ear caught, in some sentences, the cadence 
of verse, and of a particular metre, called A ryci, which is regula¬ 
ted (not by the number oi syllables, like other Indian measures, 
but) by the proportion of tunes, or syllabic moments, in the. four 
divisions of which every stanza consists. By numbering the 
moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to restore the 
text of Vardha, with the perfect assent of the \wf\eti' Brahmen 
who attends me ; and, with his assistance, I also corrected the 
comment, written by Bhattotpaln, who, it seems, was a son of the 
author, together with three curious passages, which are cited in it 
Auother Pandit afterwards brought me a copy of the whole ortgi- 
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nal work, which confirmed my conjectural emendations, except in 
two immaterial syllables, and except that the first of the six coup¬ 
lets in the text is quoted in the commentary from a different work, 
entitled Panchasidd/tdnticd, five of them were composed by Varttha 
himself; and the third chapter of his treatise begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verses, it may be useful to give 
you an idea of the A'ryd measure, which will appear more distinct¬ 
ly in Latin than in any jrn language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, pessima monstra, venemur : 

Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 

The couplet might be so arranged as to begin and end with 
the cadence of an hexameter and pentameter, six moments being 
interposed in the middle of the long, and seven in that of the 
short, hemistich; 

Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejoresque tyrannos: 

Die tibi cerva, lepus tibi die tnale quid egerit berbivorus. 

Since the A'ryd measure, however, may be almost infinitely 
varied, the couplet would have a form completely Roman, if the 
proportion of syllabic instants, in the long and short verses, were 
twenty-four to twenty, instead of thirty to twenty-seven ; 

Tenor apros tigridasque, et, pessima^nonstra, tyrannos t 

Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorusque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five stanzas of Vardha in European charac¬ 
ters, with an etching of the two first, which are the most important, 
in the original Devandgari: 
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Ail^shirdhiddacshinamuttaramayanan rav 4 rdhanish't’hidyan. 
Ndnaft cadichidAsidydndctan piirva s'astr^shu. 
Simpratamayanan aavituh carcitacidyan mrlgaditaschdnyat: 
Uctdbhivfc vicritih pratyacshaperfcshanair vyactih. 
Ddrast’hachihnaTddyidudayd’stamayd'pivd sahasrdnsdb, 
Ch’hiyipravds'anfrgamachihnairvd manddl^ mahati. 

Aprapya macaramarc6 vinivrittd hanti sapardn yitnyan, 
Carcatacamasahprapt6 vinivrittas'chdttaran aaindrin. 
Uttaramayanamatftya vyavrittah cshdmaiasya vriddhicarab, 
Pracrltist'lia^chipydvan vicritigatir bhayacridushnan/ub. 


Of th« five couplets thus exhibited, the following translation is 
most scrupulously literal: 

" Certainly the southern solstice was once in the middle of 
•* As'UskA : the northern in the first degree of DhtnishfhA, by what 
“ is recorded in former Sdstras. At present, one solstice is in the 
“ first degree of Carcata^ and the other in the first of Afaeare*. That 
*• which is recorded not appearing, a change must Jmve happened ; 
"and the proof arises from ocular demonstrations; that is, by 
" observing the remote object and its marks at the rising or setting 
“ of the sun, or by the marks in a large graduated circle, of the 
" shadow’s ingress and egress. The sun, by turning back without 
“ having reached APacara, destroys the south and the west; by turn- 
“ ing back without having reached Carcata, the north and east. 
" By returning when he has just passed the winter solstitial 
“ point, he makes wealth secure and grain abundant, since he 
moves thus according to nature; but the sun, by moving unna- 
“turally, excites terror.” 

Now the/f/W« astronomers agree, that the isioi Jauuay 1790. 

was in the year 4891 of the Caliyuga, or W\(t\s fourth period ; at the 
beginning of which, they say, the equinoctial points were in the first 


• We 9UOte the following lines from the Third Volume of Asiatic Researches, Page 

391—By the P*esident.-A desire of translating the couplets 
of Vaha'haHIHIRA with nmu?e exactness, and of nvcding the 
Phrase, has occasioned a little inaccuracy, or at least 
very important lines, which may tnsily be corrected by twice 

for drfyw* in the first : so that thiy may thus be transl.a.ed word for word Cert^rdy he 
“southern road of the sun was, nr Ar,ra«. 

•• from the first of Z>*<r«fs*f>Ad. At present the ^ " PM pS»/ar 

•• first of Caroitai and the other from the first of Mrw>. or M»“r. -PMuSa, Pifalar 

EiitieK, 
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degrees of Mtsha' and Tttia'; but they are also of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox oscillates from the third of Mina to the twenty* 
seventh of Misha, and back again in 7300 years, which they divide 
into four pddas, and consequently that it moves in the two inter¬ 
mediate pddas from the first to the twenty-seventh of Misha and 
back again in 3600 years ; the colure cutting their ecliptic in the 
first of Misha, which coincides with the first of Aswini, at the begin¬ 
ning of every such oscillatory period. Vardha, surnamed Mihira, 
or the Sun, from his knowledge of astronomy, and usually distin¬ 
guished by the title of Achdrya, or teacher of the Vida, lived, con¬ 
fessedly, when the Caliyuga was far advanced ; and, since by actual 
observation he found the solstitial points in the first degrees of Car- 
rata and Macara, the equinoctial points were at the same time in 
the first of Misha and Tuld ; he lived, therefore, in the year 3600 of 
the fourth Indian period, or 1291 years before the ist of January 
1790, that is, about the year 499 of our era. This date corresponds 
with the ayandnsa, or precession, calculated by the rule of the 5«- 
rya Siddhdnta ; for 19° 21' 54" would be the precession of the equi¬ 
nox in 1291 years, according to the Hindu computation of 54" an¬ 
nually, which gives us the origin of the Indian Zodiac nearly ; 
but, by Newton's demonstrations, which agree as well with the phe¬ 
nomena as the varying density of our earth will admit, the equinox 
recedes about 50" every year, and has receded if 55' 50'since the 
time of Vardha ; which gives us more nearly in our own sphere the 
first degree of Mtsha in that of the Hindus. By the observation 
recorded in older Astras, the equinox had gone back 23* 20'; or 
about 1680 years had intervened between the age of the Muni and 
that of the modern astronomer: the former observation, theeefore, 
must have been made about 2971 years before the ist of January 
i-jgo ; that is, 1181 before Christ. 

We come now to the commentary, which contains information 
of the greatest importance. By former Sdstras are meant, says 
Bhattitpala, the books of/’ardrara and of other Munis i and he 
then cites from the Pdrdsari Sanhita' the following passage, which 
is in modulated prose, and in a style much resembling that of the 
Vidas: - 

Sravishtddydt paushndrdhintan charah s'is'ird; vasantah 
paushnirdhit rdhinyintan; saumyidyidas'ldshird^hintan grishmah; 
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priviYdas'l^shardhit haitintan; chitridyit jy^shVhardh^otan 
s'arat; hdmant6 jydsb't'bardhat vaisbn'avintan. 

“ The season of Sihra is from tbe first of DkanUktha to 
" tbe middle of Rfvatl; that of Vasaula from the middle of RAntl 
‘‘ to the end of Rihiui ; that of Grishma from the beginning of 
“ JUtig-a^iras to the middle of AiUshA ; that of Vtrshd from the 
•' middle of A^Usha' to the end of Hasta ; that of Sarad from the 
" first of Chitrd to the middle of Jyhktha ; that of Himanta from 
" the middle of Jyisktka, to the end of Sravand.” 

This account of the six Indian seasons, each of which is co> 
extensive with two signs, or four lunar stations and a half, places 
the solstitial points, as Vardka has asserted, in the first degree of 
DhanisMha', and the middle, or 6“ 40', of Ailiskd, while the equi¬ 
noctial points were in the tenth degree of Bharani and 3® 20' of 
Viiddha ; but, in the time of Vardka, the solstitial colure passed 


through the loth degree of Punarvasu and 3° 20' of Utlardskdra', 
while the equinoctial coJure cut the Hindu ecliptic in the first of 
Aswitti and 6“ 40' of Chitrh, or the Y6ga and only star of that 
mansion, which, by the way, is indubitably the Spike of the Virgin, 
from the known longitude of which all other points in the Indian 
Zodiac may be computed. It cannot escape notice, that Pardsara 
does not use in this passage the phrase at present, which occurs in 
the text of Vardka ; so that the places of the colores might have 
been ascertained ke/are his time, and a considerable change might 
have happened in their true position without any change in the 
phrases by which the seasons were distinguished ; as our popular 
language in astronomy remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal 
asterisms are now removed a whole sign from the places where 
they have left their names. It is manifest, nevertheless, that 
Pardsara must have written Mn Uvelve 
beginning of our era, and that single fact, as we 
show, leads to very momentous consequences in regar 

tern of history and literature. the 

On the comparison which might easily be made between the 
coUires of Pardsar and those ascribed by Eudaxns io Cktren, the 
supposed assistant and instructor of the 

little • because the whole Argonautic story, (which neither was, 
acceding to Heredatus, nor. indeed, could have been originally 
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Grteian) appears, even when stripped of its poetical and fabulous 
ornaments, extremely disputable; and whether it was founded on a 
league of the Htlladian princes and states for the puroose of check¬ 
ing, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power of Egypt, or 
with a view to secure the commerce of the Euxine and appropriate the 
wealth of CoUhis ; or, as I am disposed to believe, on an emigration 
from Africa and Asia of that adventurous race, who had first been 
established in Chaldea ; whatever, in short, gave rise to the fable, 
which the old poets have so richly embellished, and the old histori¬ 
ans have so inconsiderately adopted, it seems to me very clear, 
even on the principles of Newton, and on the same authorities to 
which be refers, that the voyage of the Argonauts mutt have pre¬ 
ceded the year in which his calculations led him to place it. Battus 
built Cyrene, says our great philosopher, on the site of Irasa, the 
city of Antaus, in the year 633 before Christ; yet he soon afterwards 
calls EuripyJus, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, king of 
Cyrene; and in both passages he cites Pindar, whom I acknowledge 
to have been the most learned, as well as the sublimest, of poets. 
Now, if 1 understand Pindar (which I will not assert, and 1 neither 
possess nor remember at present the Scholia, which I formerly per¬ 
used) the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a short panegyric on 
Arcesilas of Cyrene; “Where,” says the bard, “the priestess, who sat 
“ near the golden eagles of Jove, prophesied of old, when Apollo was 
" not absent from his mansion, that Battus, the colonizer of fruitful 
"Lyiia, having just left the sacred isle (Thera) should build a city 
“excelling in cars, on the splendid breast.of earth, and, rv/ZA f/^e 
"seventeenth generation, should refer to himself the Therean predic- 
“ tion of Medea which that princess of the Colchians, that impe- 
“ tuous daughter of jEetes, breathed from her immortal mouth, 
“ and thus delivered to the half-divine mariners of tlte warrior 
" Jason)' From this introduction to the noblest and most animated 
of the Argonautie poems, it appears, that ffteen complete generations 
bad intervened between the voyage of Jason and the emigration of 
Battus ; so that, considering three generations as equal to an hun¬ 
dred or 0ff hundred and twenty years, which Newton admits to be the 
Grecian mode of computing them, we roust also place that voyage at 
least Jive rsx six hundred years before the time fixed by Newton him¬ 
self, according to his own computation, for the building of Cyrene ; 
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that is, thvtH or twrivt Kwtdred and thirty-thru years before Christ: 
an age very near on a medium to that of Pardsgra. If the poet 
means afterwards to say, as I understand him, that Arcesilas, his 
contemporary, was the tighth in descent from Battus, we shall draw 
nearly the same conclusion, without having recourse to the unna¬ 
tural reckoning of thirtj-tkre* or forty years to a generation ; for 
Pindar was forty years old when the Persians, having crossed the 
HeUespemt, were nobly resisted at Thermopyla, and gloriously 
defeated at Salamis. He was born, therefore, about the sixty-fifth 
Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty years before our era ; so 
that, by allowing more naturally six or seven hundred years to 
twenty-three generations, we may at a medium place the voyage of 
Jason about one thousand one hundred and seventy years before 
our Saviour, or about forty-five years before the beginning of the 
Newtonian chronology. 

The description of the old colures by Eudoxus, if we iroplicity 
rely on his testimony and on that of Hipparchus, who was, indis¬ 
putably, a great astronomer for the age in which he lived, affords, 
I allow, sufficient evidence of some rude observation about 937 
years before the Christian epoch ; and, if the cardinal points had 
receded from those colures 36^ 39' 10* at the beginning of the year 
1690, and 37® 53' 30* on the first of January in the present year, 
they must have gone back f 23' 20* between the observation im¬ 
plied by Pardsar and that recorded by Eudoxus; or, in other 
words, 334 years must have elapsed between the two observations 
But this disquisition having little relation to ohr principal subject, I 
proceed to the last couplets of our Indian astronomer Vardha 
Mikira, which, though merely astrological, and consequently absurd, 
will give occasion to remarks of no small importance. They imply, 
that when the solstices are not in the first degrees of Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the sun is contrary to nature ; and being 
caused, as the commentator intimates, by some utpdta, or preterna¬ 
tural agency, must necessarily be productive of misfortune; end 
this vain idea seems to indicate a very superficial knowledge even 
of the system which Vardha undertook to explain ; but he might 
have adopted it solely as a religious tenet, on the authority of 
Garga, a priest of eminent sanctity, who expresses the same wild 
notiou in the following couplet: 
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Yadi EiTerUt^’priptah sravishtimuturiyAn^ 

Asl&bac dacshind’praptastadividyiainidiadbhayan. 

“ When tht tuH returns, not having reached DhaMishtkk in the 
" northern solstice, or not having reached AsUshrf in the southern, 
“ then let a man feel great apprehension of danger.” 

Pardsara himself entertained a similar opinion, that any irregu¬ 
larity in the solstices would indicate approaching calamity : Yadi- 
pidptb vaishnavdntam, says he, udanmdrgi prepadyati, dacshind 
ailishdtn vd mahdbkaydya, that is, " When, having reached the end 
of Sravand, in the northern path, or half of AsUska' in the southern, 
'> he still advances, it u a cause of great fear." This notion, possibly, 
had its rise before the regular precession of the cardinal points had 
been observed ; but we may also remark that some of the lunar 
mansions were considered as inauspicious, and others as fortunate; 
thus Menu, the first Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
shall be performed under the influence of a happy Nacshatra ; and, 
where he forbids-any female name to be taken from a constellation, 
the most learned commentator gives A’rdrd and Rivati as exam¬ 
ples of ill-omened names, appearing by design to skip over others 
that must first have occurred to him. Whether Dhanishihd and 
AsUsha' were inauspicious or prosperous, I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vardha's astrological rule, we 
may collect from his astronomy, which was grounded on observation, 
that the solstice had receded at least 23° ao' between his time and 
that of Pardsara ; for, though he refers its position to the signs, in¬ 
stead of the lunar mansions, yet all the Pandits, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, unanimously assert, that the first degrees 
of Misha and Aswini are coincident. Since the two ancient sages 
name only the lunar asterisms, it is probable, that the solar division 
of the Zodiac into twelve signs was not generally used in their days ; 
and we know from the comment of the Sdrya Siddkdnta. that the 
lunar month, by which all religious ceremonies are. still regulated, 
was in use before the solar. When M. Bailfy asks, “ Why the 
“ Hindus established the beginning of the precession, according to 
“their ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499?” to which his calcula¬ 
tions also had led him, we answer, because in that year the vernal 
equinox was found by observation in the origin of their ecHptic; 
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and since they were of opinion that it must have had the same po¬ 
sition in the 6rst year of the Caliynga, they were induced by their 
erroneous theory to fix the beginning of their fourth period 3600 
years before the time of Vardha, and to account for Pardsara's ob¬ 
servation, by supposing an utpdta, or prodigy. 

To what purpose, it may be asked, have we ascertained the age 
of the Munis ? Who was Pardsara ? Who was Garga ? With whom 
were they contemporary, or with whose age May theirs be com¬ 
pared ? What Kght will these inquires throw on the history of 
India or of mankind ? I am happy in being able to answer those 
questions with confidence and precision. 

All the Brdhmsns agree, that only one Pardsara is named in 
their sacred records; that he composed the astronomical book 
before cited, and a law-tract, which is now in my possession ; that 
he was the grandson of VasisMha, another astronomer and legisla¬ 
tor, whose works are still extent, and who was the preceptor of 
Rdma.king of AyAihya ; that he was the father of Vydsa, by whom 
the Vidas were arranged in the form which they now bear, and 
whom Crishna himself names with exalted praise in the Gita ; so 
that, by the admission of the Pandits themselves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Rdmas, whom they consider 
as incarnate portons of the divinity ; and Pardsara might have 
lived till the beginning of the Caliyuga, which the mistaken doc¬ 
trine of an oscillation in the cardinal points has compelled the 
Hindus to place 1920 years too early. This error, added to their 
fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the source of many 
absurdities; for they insist that Vdlmic, whom they cannot but al¬ 
low to have been contemporary with Rdmuhandr-a, lived in the age 
of Vydsat who consulted him on the composition of the MaAdMdrat. 
and who sras personally known to Bolardnta, the brother of Crishna. 
When a very learned Brdkmen had repeated to me an agreeable 
story of a conversation between Vdlmic and Vydsa, 1 expressed my 
surprize at an interview between two bards, whose ages were sepa¬ 
rated by a period of 864,000 years; but he soon reconciled himself 
to so monstrous an anachronism, by observing that the longevity of 
the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit could be set to divine 
power. By the same recourse to miracles or to prophesy, he would 
have jmswered another objection equally fatal to his chronological 
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system. It Is Agreed by all, tfaat the lawyer Ydgyawalqfb was an 
atteodant on the court of Janaca, whose daughter SU4 was the 
constant but unfortunate wife of the great Rdma^ the hero of Vdl- 
mic’s poem ; but that lawyer himself, at the very opening of his 
work, which now lies before me, names both Pardsara and Vydsa 
among twenty authors, whose tracts form the body of original 
Indian law. By the way, since VasisMka is more that once named 
in the Mdnavitakhita', we may be certain that the laws ascribed to 
Menu, in .whatever age they might have been first promulgated, could 
not have received the form in which we now see them, above three 
thousand years ago. The age and functions of Garga lead to con¬ 
sequences yet more interesting: he was confessedly the purdhita, or 
officiating priest, of Crishtia himself, who, when only a herdsman’s 
boy at Mafkurd, revealed his divine character to Garga, by running 
to him with more than mortal benignity on his countenance, when 
the priest had invoked Ndrdyan. His daughter was eminent for 
her piety and her learning, and the Brdkmans admit, without con¬ 
sidering the consequence of their admission, that she is thus addres¬ 
sed in the Vida itself: Yata u'rdhwak nh va' samdpi, Gdrgi, Isha 
ddityo dydtndrdkdnak tapati, dya' va' bhtimik tapati, bhumyd subkrah 
tapati, I6cdn tapati, antaran tapatyanantarak tapati; or, •' That Sun, 
" O daughter of Garga, than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
" thing is equal, enlightens the summij of the sky ; with the sky 
“enlightens the earth ; with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
“ enlightens the higher worlds, enlightens other worlds ; it enlight- 
“ ens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast.” From these 
facts, which the Brdkntans cannot deny, and from these concessions, 
which they unanimously makes, we may reasonably infer, that, if 
Yi'dsa was not the composer of the Vidas, he added at least some¬ 
thing of his own to the scattered fragments of a more ancient work, 
or perhaps to 'the loose traditions which he had collected; but 
whatever be the comparative antiquity of the Hindu scriptures, we 
may safely conclude that the Mosaic and Indian chronologies are 
perfectly consistent; that Menu, son of Brakmd, was the Aiima, or 
first, created mortal, and consequently our Adam ; that Menu, child 
of the Sun, was preserved with seven others, in a bakitra or capacious 
ark, from an universal deluge, and must therefore be our Noch ; that 
Hiranyacasipu, the giant with a golden axe, and Vali or Bali, were 
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impious And Arrogant monarchs, and most probably our Nimrod 
and Btlits / that the three Rdmas, two of whom were invincible 
warriors, and the third not only valiant in war but the patron of 
agriculture and wine, which derives an epithet from his name, were 
different representations of the Grecian Bacchus, and either the 
Rdma of scripture, or his colony personified, or the Sun first adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that a considerable emigration from 
Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and India, happened about twelve centu¬ 
ries before the birth of our Saviour ; that Sdcya or Sisak, about 
two hundred years after Vydsa, either in person or by a colony 
from Egypt, imported into this country the mild heresy of the anci¬ 
ent Bauddhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian history appears 
only three or four centuries before the Christian era, the preceding 
ages being clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a specimen of that fabling and allegorizing spirit which has 
ever induced the Brdhmens to disguise their whole system of his¬ 
tory, philosophy, and religion, I produce a passage from the Bhd' 
gavat, which, however strange and ridiculous, is very curious in it¬ 
self, and closely connected with the subject of this essay. It is 
taken from the fifth Scandha, or section, which is written in 
modulated prose. " There are some,” says the Indian author, “ who, 
“ for the purpose of meditating intensely on the holy son of Vasu- 
" diva, imagine you celestial sphere to represent the figure of that 
‘‘aquatic animal which we call Sr/wwaf/eits head being turned 
“downwards, and its body bent in a circle, they conceive Dluuva, 
"or the pole-star, to be fixed on the point of its tail; on the middle 
" part of the tail they see four stars, Prejdpati, Agni, Indra, Dlurtna, 
” and on its base to others, Dhdtn and Vidhdtrt : on its rump are 
" the Septarshis, or seven stars of the Sacata, or wain ; on its back 
" the path of the Sun, called AjaiHt'hi, or the Series of Kids ; on its 
“ belly the Ganga' of the sky; Punarvasu and Pushya gleam res- 
“ pectively on its right and left haunches ; A'rdrA and Aslisd on 
“its right and left feet, or and Uttardsh'dd’ha in 
" right *nd left nostrils ; Sravana and Purvdshda ha' in its right 
" and left eyes ; Dhanislu'ha' and Mula' on its right and left ears. 
“ Eight constallations, belonging to the summer solstice, Maghd, 
“ Purvap'halguni, Uttarap'halgunl, Hasta, Chttt a', Swdti, Visdc'ha', 
“ Anutddha', may be conceived in tbc ribs of its left side; and as 
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“many asterisms,,connected with the winter solstice, Mri^dsiras, 
“ Rihinl, Crittica', Bharmnl, AswiHl,Rh>ati,Utfarabh<Kir^ada\Pu'r- 
“ vabkadrapada', may be imagined on the ribs of its rigitt side id an 
*' inverse order. Let SatibAisAa' and Jy^skl’hd be placed on its rigirt 
" and left shoulders. In its upper jaw is Ap^astya, in its lower Yama ; 
" in its moutli the planet Mangala ; in its part of generation, Satiais'- 
" cAara ; on its hump, Vrihaspaii; in its breast, the Sun ; in its heart, 
" Ndrdyan ; in its front, the Moon; in its navel. Us anas ; on its two 
“ nipples, the two Aswinas ; in its ascending and descending breaths, 
'^Budha; on its throat, / in all its limbs, Citus, or comets; 
" and in its hairs, or bristles, the whole multitude of sters." It is 
necessary to remark, that, although the s'is'umdra be generally des* 
cribed as the sea-hog or propone, which we frequently have seen 
playing in tiie Ganges yet su'sma'r, which seems derived from the 
Sanscrit, means in Persian a large Itiard. The passage just exhibi¬ 
ted may nevertheless relate to an animal of the cetaceous order, 
and possibly to the dolphin of the ancients. Before I leave the 
sphere of the Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a singular factin 
the Sanscrit language Riesha means a constellation and a bear, so 
that Maharesha may denote either a great bear or a great asteristn. 
Etymologists may, perhaps, derive the Megaj ar£tos of the Greeks 
from an Indian compound ill understood ; but I will only observe, 
with the wild American, that a bear tvith a very long tail could never 
have occurred to the imagination of any one who had seen the animal. 
I may be permitted to add, on the subject of the Indian Zodiac, that, 
if I have erred in a former essaj', where the longitude of the lunar 
mansions is computed from the first star in our constellation of the 
Ram, I have been led into error by the very learned and ingenious 
M. Bailly, who relied, I presume, on the authority of M. Le Gent'il 
The origin of the Hindu Zodiac, according to the Surya Siddhdnta, 
must be nearly v <9° 21'54', in our sphere, and the longitude of 
Chitrd, or the Spike, must of course be 199° 21' J4' from the vernal 
equinox ; but since it is difficult by that computation to arrange the 
twenty-seven -mansions and their several stars, as they are delinea¬ 
ted and enumerated in the Retnamdla', I must for the present sup¬ 
pose with yi. Bailly, that the Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, 
one constant and the other variable ; and a farther inquiry into the 
subject-must be reserved for a season of retirement and leisurer 
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On the SPIKENARD of the Ancients. 

By the President. 

is painful to meet perpetually with words that conrey no dis¬ 
tinct ideas; and a natural desire of avoiding that pain excites us 
often to make inquiries, the result of which can have no other use 
than to give us clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what 
extreme darkness is to the nerves; both cause an uneasy sensation ; 
and we naturally love knowledge as we love light, even when we 
have no design of applying either to a purpose essentially useful. 
This is intended as an apology for the pains which have been taken 
to procure a determinate answer to a question of no apparent utility, 
but which ought to be readily answered in India, “ What is Indian 
" Spikenard ?” All agree that it is an odoriferous plant, the best sort 
of which, according to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamritka or Ranga- 
mdti, and on the borders of the country now called Buta'n. It is 
mentioned by Diosecrides, whose work I have not in my possession ; 
but his description of it must be very imperfect, since neither 
Linneeus nor any of his disciples pretend to class it with certainty ; 
and, in the latest botanical work that we have received from Europe, 
it is marked as unknown, 1 had no doubt, before I was personally 
aquainted with Xoenig, that he had ascertained it; but he assured 
me that he knew not what the Greek writers meant by the nard of 
India ; he had found, indeed, and described a sixth species of the 
nardus, which is called Indian in the Supplement to Linnaus ; but 
the nardus is a grass which, though it bear a Spike, no man evet 
supposed to be the true Spikenard, which the great Botanical Philo¬ 
sopher himself was inclined to think a species of Andropogon, and 
places in bis Materia Medica, but with an expression of doubt, 
among his polygamous plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
consulted every botanist and physician with whom I was acquain¬ 
ted, on the subject before us; but all have confessed without 
reserve, though not without some regret, that they were ignorant 
what was meant by the Indian Spikenard. 
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or, The Indian Spikenard 

In order to procure information from the learned natives, it 
was necessary to know the name of the plant in some Asiatic lan¬ 
guage. The very word nard occurs in the song of Solomon; but 
the name and the thing were both exotic : the Hebmu lexicogra¬ 
phers imagine both to be Indian ; but the word is in truth Persian, 
and occurs -in the following distich of an old poet; 

A'n chu bfkhest, fn chu nardest, in chu shikhfst, in chu bir, 

A'n chu b/khJ payidarest, in chu pardl payidir, 
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It is not easy to determine in this couplet, whether Hard mean 
the sum, or, as Anju' explains it, the fitk ; but it is manifestly a part 
of a vegeUble, and neither the root, tbe/rKif, nor the branch, which 
are all separately named. The Arabs have borrowed the word nard 
but in the sense, as we learn from the Kdmhs, of a compound msdi- 
chtal unguent. Whatever it signified in old Persian, the Arabic 
word sumbul, which, like sumbalak, means an ear or spike, has long 
been substituted for it; and there can be no doubt that, by the 
sumbul of India the Muselmdns understand the same plant with the 
Hard of Ptolemy and the Nardostackys, or Spikenard, of Galen ; who, 
by the way, was deceived by the dry specimens which he had seen, 
and mistook them for roots, 

A singular description of the sumbul by Abu'lfasl, who fre* 
quently mentions it as an ingredient in Indian persumes, had for some 
time almost convinced me that the true Spikenard was the Citaca, or 
Pandanus of our botanists: his words are, Sumbul panjberg ddred, 
ceh dirdeii du dak angosktestn pahndi, sek, or, “ The sumbul has five 
" leaves, ten fingers long, and three broad. ” Now I well knew that 
the minister of Acbar was not a botanist, and might easily have mis* 
taken a thyrsus for a single flower: I had Seen no blossom, or assem* 
blage of blossoms, of such dimensions, exept the male CItaca ; and, 
though the Persian writer describes the female as a different plant,by 
the vulgar name Cydra.yet such a mistake might naturally have been 
expected in such a work; but what most confirmed my opinion, 
wa» the exquisite fragrance of the Cltaca-Rovrer, which to my sense 
far surpassed the richest perfumes of Europe or Asia, Scarce a 
doubt remained, when I met with a description of the Citaco by 
Forskokl, whose words are so perfectly applicable to the general 
idea which we are apt to form of Spikenard, that I give you a literal 
translation of them: “ The Pandanus is an incomparable plant, and 
“ cultivated for its odour, which it breathes so richly, that one or 
•' two Spikes, in a situation rather humid, would be sufficient to dif- 
*' fuse an odoriferous air for a long time through a spacious apart* 
“ ment; so that the natives in general are not solicitous about the 
" living plants, but purchase the Spikes at a great price,' I learned 
also, that a fragrant essential oil was extracted from the flowers ; 
and I procured from Bandres a large phial of it, which was adulter* 
ated with sandal; but the very adulteration convinced me, that the 
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^Duine essence mast be valuable, from the s:reat number of thpMi 
that must be required in preparing a small quantity of it. Thus 
had I nearly persuaded myself, that the true nard was to be found 
on the banks of the Gangtt, where the Hindu women roll up its 
flowers in-their long black hair after bathing in the holy river; and I 
imagined, that the prteieus alabaster-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the small onyx, in exchange for which the poet offers to enter* 
tain his friends with a cask of old wine, contained an essence of the 
same kind, though differing in its degree of purity with the nard 
which I had procured; but an Arab or Mecca, who saw in my study 
some flowers of the Citaca, informed me that the plant was ex¬ 
tremely common in Arabia, where it was named Cddhl; and several 
Mahomedans of rank and learning have since assured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Citaca, but Jatdmdnsi. 
This was important information: finding, therefore, that the Pan- 
danits was not peculiar to Hindustdn, and considering that the 
Sumbul of Abilfatl from it in the precise number of leaves 

on the thyrsus, in the colour, and in the season of flowering, though 
the length and breadth corresponded very nearly, I abandoned my 
first opinion, and began to inquire eagerly for the Jatdmdnsi, 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a learned and ingenious 
friend, and fortunately was then in blossom. A fresh plant was 
very soon brought to me. It appeared on inspection to be a most 
elegant Cypims with a polished three-sided culm, an umbella with 
three or four ensiform leaflets minutely serrated, naked proliferous 
peduncles, crowded spikes, expanded daggers; and its branchy 
root-had a pungent taste with a faint aromatic odour; but no pari 
of it bore the ieast resemblance to the drug known in Burope by the 
appeiation of Spikenard; and a Muselmdn physician from Dehh 
assured me positively, that the plant was not Jatdmdnsi, but Skd, 
as it is named in Arabic, which the author of the Tokfatu’lMtimenin 
particularly distinguishes from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on 
the next day an extract from the Dictionary of Natural History, to 
which he had referred ; and I present you with a translation of alf 
that is material in it. 

" t. Sdd has a roundish olive-shaped root, externally black, 
"but white internally, and so fragrant as to have obtained in Persia 
“ the name of Subterranean Musk .- its leaf has some resemblance 
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“ to that of a leek, bat is longfer and narrower, strong, somewhat 
•' rough at tne edges, and tapering to a point, a. Sumbul means 
“ a spikt or ear, and was called nard by the Grukt. There are 
" three sorts of Sumbid or Nardin ; but, when the word stands 
"alone, it means the Sumbul of Jitdia, which is an herb witkeut 
"flower or fruit (he speaks of the drug only) like the tail of an er- 
" mine, or of a small weasel, but not quite so thick, and about the 
length of a finger. It is darkish, inclining to yellow, and very 
" fragrant; it is brought from Hindusidn, and its medicinal virtue 
lasts three years.” It was easy to procure the dry JatdtHdksi, 
which corresponded perfectly with the description of the Sumbul] 
and, though a native Muselmhn afterwards gave me a Persian 
paper, written by himself, in which he represents the Sumbul ol 
India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the Jatdmdhsi as three different 
plants, yet the authority of the Tohfatu'l MUmenln is decisive that 
the Sweet Sumbul is only another denomination of nard, and the 
physician who produced that authority, brought, as a specimen of 
Sumbul, the very same drug which my Pandit, who is also a physi- 
cian, brought as a specimen of Hat Jatdmdnsl A Brahmen of eml- 
neat learning gave me a parcel of the same sort, and told me that 
it was used in their sacrifices ; that, when fresh, it was exquisitely 
sweet, and added much to the scent of rich essences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient; that the merchanto brought it from the 
mountainous country to the north-east of Bengal; that it was the 
entire plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanscrit names from 
its resemblance to locks of hair ; as it is called Spikenard, I suppose, 
from its resemblance to a spike when it is dried, and not from the 
configuration of its flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never exa¬ 
mined. The Persian author describes the whole plant as resembling 
the tail of an ermine ; and the Jatdmdksi, which is manifestly the 
Spikenara of our druggists, has precisely that form, consisting of 
withered stalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowish 
brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about the size of a 
small finger. We may, on the whole, be assured, that the uardus 
of Ptolemy, the Indian Sumbul of the Persians and Arabs, tht/atd- 
mdksi of the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our shops, are one and 
the same plant; but to what class and genus it belongs in the Lin- 
nean system, cao only be ascertained by an inspection of the fresh 

O I 
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blossom*. Dr. Pafrici Russel, who always communicates with ob¬ 
liging facility his extensive and accurate knowledge, informed me 
by letter, that “ Spikenard is carried over the desert ” (from India, 

I presume) “ to AUepo, where It is used in substance, mixed with 
*' other perfumes, and worn in small bags, or in the form of essence, 

" and kept in little boxes or phials, like dlar of roses.” He is per¬ 
suaded, and so am I, that the /luiian nard of the ancients and that 
of our shops, is one and the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent researches have been made at my request 
on the borders of Bengal and BekAr, yet the Jatdmdksi has not 
been found growing in any part of the British territories. Mr. 
Saunders, who met wKh it in Butdu, where, as he was informed, it 
is very common, and whence it is brought in a dry state to Rangpdr, 
has no hesitation in pronouncing it a species of the Baeeharis; and, 
since it is not possible that he could mistake the natural order and 
essential character of tlie plant, wliich he examined, I had no doubt 
that the Jatdtmlhsi was coinposit and corymbiferous with stamens 
connected by the antliers, and with female prolific florets, inter¬ 
mixed with hermaphrodites. The word Spike was not used by the 
ancients with boUnical precision, and the Stachys Itself is verticilla- 
ted with only two species out of fifteen, that could justify its generic 
appellation. I therefore concluded that the true Spikenard was a 
Baeeharis, and that, while the philosopher had been searching for 
it to no purpose, 

■ .— ■ ■ the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon; 

for the Baeeharis, it seems, as well as the Conyea, is called by our' 
gardeners, Plotighman’s Spikenard. I susperted, nevertheless, that 
the plant which Mr. Saunders described was not Jatdmdksi ; be¬ 
cause I knew that the people of Butdn had no such name for it, but 
distinguished it by very different names in different parts of theic 
hilly country I knew also that the Butias, who set a greater value 
on the drug than it seems, as a perfume, to merit, were extremely 
reserved in giving information concerning it, and might be tempted, 
by the narrow spirit of monopoly, to mislead an inquirer for the 
fresh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. Purling will probably pro¬ 
cure it in a state of vegetation ; for, when he had tiie kindness, at 
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my desire, to make inquiries for it among the Butdn merchants, 
they assured him, that the living plants could not be obtained with¬ 
out an order from their soverign the D^ardjd,to whom he immediate¬ 
ly dispatched a messenger with an earnest request, that eight or ten 
of the growing plants might be sent to him at Rangpitr. Should the 
DdvardjA comply with that request, and should the vegetable flou¬ 
rish in the plain of Bengal, we shall have ocular proof of its class, 
order, -genus, and species; and if it prove the same with the Jatd- 
mdhsi of N^pdl, which I now must introduce to your aquaintance, 
the question with which I began this essay will be satisfactorily 
answered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the name of Jatdmdhsi, 
to the mountains of iV^d/, I requested my friend Mr. Lmv, who then 
resided at Gayd, to procure some of the recent plants by the means 
of the NlpdUse philgrims ; udio, being orthodox Hindus, and pos¬ 
sessing many rare books in the Sanscrit language, were more likely 
than the Budas to know the true Jatdmdksi, by which name they 
generally distinguish it. Many young plants were accordingly sent 
to Gayd, with a Persian letter specifically naming them, and appa¬ 
rently written by a man of rank and literature ; so that no suspicion 
of deception or of error can be justly entertained. By a mistake of 
the gardener they were all planted at Gayd, where they have bios 
somed, and at first seemed to flourish. I must therefore, describe the 
Jaidmdnsi from the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me with a 
drawing of it, and in whose accuracy we may perfectly confide; 
but, before 1 produce the description, I must endeavour to remove 
a prejudice, in regard to the natural order of the Spikenard, which 
they, who are addicted to swear by every word of their master Lm- 
Tiaiis, will hardly abandon, and which 1, who love truth better than 
him, have abandoned with some reluctance. Nard has been gene¬ 
rally supposed to be a grass ; and the word stachys or spike, which 
agrees with the habit of that natural order, gave rise, perhaps, to 
the supposition. There is a plant in Jtiva, which most travellers 
and some physicians call spikenard; and the Governor of Ckmsura. 
who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence in a state fit for ex¬ 
amination. writes me word, that •' a Dutch author pronounces it a 
■'grass like tlu Cypirus, but insists that what we call the spike is the 
“ fibrous part above the root, as long as a man’s little finger, of a 
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" brownlih hoe ineUning to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and with 
"a pungent, but aromatic scent.” This is too slovenly a descrip¬ 
tion to have been written by a botanist; yet I believe the latter 
part of it to be tolerably correct, and should imagine that the plant 
tvas the same with our Jatdmdhsi, if it were not commonly asserted 
that the Javan spikenard was used as a condiment; and if a well-in¬ 
formed man, who had seen it in the island, had not assured me that 
it was a sort of Pimnto, and consequently a species of MyrtU, and 
of the order now called Hesperian. The resemblance before men¬ 
tioned between the /ndin sumbnl and the Arabian SAd, or Cypims, 
had led me to suspect that the true nard was a^arr, or a rrr^,- 
and, as this country abounds in odoriferous grasses, I began to col¬ 
lect them from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly sent me two 
plants with sweet-smelling roots; and, as they were known to the 
Pandits, I soon found their names in a Sanscrit dictionary: one of 
them is called gandhasafhi, and used by the Hindus to scent the 
red powder of Sagan, or Batiam-wood, which they scatter in the 
festival of the vernal season; the other has many names, and, among 
them, ndgaramastac and gSnarda; the second of which means rustling 
in the water; for all the Pandits insist that nard is never used as a 
noun in Sanscrit, and signifies, as the root of a verb, to sound, or to 
rustle. Soon after, Mr. brought me, from the banks of the 

Ganges near Heridwdr, a very fragrant grass, which in some places 
covers whole acres, and diffuses, when crushed, so strong an odour, 
that a person, he says, might easily have smelt it, as Alexander is 
reported to have smelt the nard of Gedrosia from the back of an 
elephant; its blossoms were not preserved, and it cannot, therefore, 
be described. From Mr, Blane of Lucknow, I received a fresh plant, 
which has not flowered at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly on his 
authority, and have no doubt that it is a species of Androgogon: it 
has rather a rank aromatic odour, and, from the virtue ascribed to it 
of curing intermittent fevers, is known by the Sanscrit name of Jwa^ 
rdncus’a, which literally means a fever-hook, and alludes to the iron- 
hook with which the elephants are managed. Lastly, Dr. Anderson 
of Madras, who delights in useful pursuits and in assisting the pur¬ 
suits of others, favoured me with a complete specimen of the Andro- 
gogoH Nardus, one of the most common grasses on the coast, 
and flourishing most luxuriantly on the mountaibs, never eaten by 
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cattle, bat extremely grateful to bees, and containing an essential 
oil, which, he understands, is extracted from it in many parts of 
Iltndustan, and used as an Atar, or ptrfumt. He adds a very curious 
philological remark, that, in the Tamul dictionary, most words be¬ 
ginning with Hdr have some relation to fragrana ; as ndruktradn 
to yield an odour, ndrtumpillu, lemon-grass ; ndrUi, citron ; ndrta 
vmnum, the wild orange-tree; ndrum panel, the Indian Jasmin ; 
ndrnm alleri, a strong smelling flower ; and ndiiu, which is put for 
ttard in the Tamul version of our Scriptures; so that not only 
the nard of the Hebrews and Greeks, but even the copia uariutn of 
Horace, may be derived from an Indian root. To this I can only say, 
tliat I have not met with any such root in Sanscrit, the oldest pol¬ 
ished language of India ; and that in Persian, which has a manifest 
affinity with it, ndr means a pomegranate, and ndrgll (a word origi¬ 
nally Sanscrit) a coeoa-nut; neither of which has any remarkable 
fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in support of the opinion given by the 


great Swedish naturalist, that the true nard was a gramineous plant, 
and a species of Andropogon ; but since no grass, that I have yet 
seen, bears any resemblance to the Jatdmdhsi, which 1 conceive 
to be the nardus of the ancients, I beg leave to express my dissent, 
with some confidence as a philologer, though with humble diffidence 
as a student in botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion that the 
nardnm of the Romans was merely the essential oil of the plant 


from which it was denominated, but am strongly inclined to believe 
that it was a generic word, meaning what we now call Atar, and 
cither the Alar of roses from Caskmlr and Persia, that of Cltaca, or 
Pandanus, from the western coast of India, or that of Aguru, or a oe- 
wood, Vrom Asdm or Cockiuckina, the process of obtaining which is 
described by AbAtfaal, or the mixed perfume, called Abtr, of whi 
the principal ingredients were yellow sandal, 

wood of aloes, rose-water, musk, and Spikenard: a 1 those 
essences and compositions were costly ; and, most o t em 
by the Indians to the Persians and Arabs, from whom, m 
Octavius, they were received by the Spnans ht 

have been extremely dear ok Jerusalem and at Rom. The % 
also have been a pure nardine oil, as Athenmis cal s i , 
probably meant (and Koenig was of the same opim 
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esienee ingtntral, takfng its name from that ingredient which had, 
or was commonly thought to have, the most exquisite scent. But 
I have been drawn by a pleasing subject to a greater length than I 
expected, and proceed to the promised description of the /rw nard^ 
or Jatdmdnsi, which, by the way, has other names in the AmarcSsh, 
the smoothest of which are jatild and Umasd, both derived from 
words meaning Aair, Mr. Burt, after a modest apology for his im> 
perfect aquaintance with the language of botanists, has favoured 
me with an account of the plant, on the correctness of which I 
have a perfect reliance, and from which I collect the following 
natural ekaraettrs : 


Aggrecate. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly discernible. 

Cor. One petal, somewhat gibbous. Border five cleft. 

Siam. Three anthers. 

Pist. Germ beneath. One style errect. 

Seed solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root fibrous. 

Leaves hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves petioledi 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. Valerian, a sister 
of the mountain and Celtic, Nard, and of a species which I should 
deKribe in the Linneean style, Valeriana Jatdmdnsi floribus trian- 
^ris,foldscordatisguatemis,radicalibuspetiolatis. The radical leaves, 
riaiog from the ground and enfolding the young stem, are plucked up 
with a part of the root, and, being dried in the sun, or by an artificial 
heat, are sold as a drug, which from its appearance has been called 
spikenard; though, as the Persian writer observes, it might be com¬ 
pared more properly to the tail of.an ermine. When nothing remains 
but the dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their original form, 
(hey have some resemblance to a lock of hair, from which the Shns- 
erit name, it seems, is derived. Two mercantile ageiits from Butdn 
on the part of the Ddvardja were examined, at my request, by Mr. 
Harington, and informed him that the drug, which the Bengalese 
called Jatdmdnsi ," grew erect above the surface of the ground, 
“ resembling in colour an ear of green wheat; that, when recent, it 
** had a faint odous, which was greatly increased by the simple pro- 
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ucess of drying it; that it abounded on the hills, and even on the 
“ plains, of Baidn, where it was collected and prepared for raed ici- 
nal purposes."" What its virtues are, experience alone can ascertain; 
but, as far as botanical analogy can justify a conjecture, we may 
suppose them to be antispasraodic ; and, in our provinces, especi¬ 
ally in BtkAr, the plant will probably flourish ; so that we may 
always procure it in a state fit for experiment. On the description 
of the Indian Spikenard, compared with the drawing, I must 
observe, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, may not appear 
of the same shape, yet all of them are not fully expanded. Mr. 

assures me that the four radical leaves are hearted and petwleJ; 
and it is most probable, that the cauline and floral leaves would 
have similar form in -their state of perfect expansion; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the plants at Gayd are now shrivelled; and they who seek 
farther information, must wait with patience, until new stems and 
leaves shall spring from the roots, or other plants shall be brought 
from NIpM and Butdn. On the proposed inquiry into the virtues 
of this celebrated plant. I must be4>ermitted to say, that, although 
many botanists may have wasted their time in enumerating the 
qualities of vegetables, without having ascerUined them by repea¬ 
ted and satisfactory experiments, and although mere botany goes no 
farther than technical arrangement and description, yet it seems 
indubitable that the great end and aim of a botanical philosopher 
is to discover and prove the several uses of the vegetable system i 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates tiu fallaciousness of experi¬ 
ence, to rely on experiment alone as the basis of his knowledge. 
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REMARKS. 


the following Diary of the Weather, begun the 1st of February 
1784, every change in the air was marked down with the greatest 
precision three times every day, and always nearly at the same 
hours, viz. at sun-rising at three, or half past three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at eleven o’clock at night. 

While the wind continued southerly, ihe Thermometer was 
placed in a Verandah open to the Esplanade, where there was at all 
times a free circulation of air; and when the wind became northerly, 
the instrument was removed to the opposite side of the house, and 
equally exposed, as in the preceding part of the year. 

The Barometer continued always in the same place. 

The Hygrometer made use of, was a bit of fine sponge, suspen¬ 
ded in a scale (on the end of a steel-yard) first prepared for more 
easily imbibing the moisture, by dipping it in a solution of Salt of 
Tartar, afterwards drying it well, and bringing it to an equilibrium 
by a weight in the opposite scale, at a time when the atmosphere 
appeared to have the least degree of moisture. 

A semicircular scale at the top, divided from o to 90° on each 
side, with the needle of the yard, pointed out the quantity of 
moisture gained or lost daily ; but in the following Diary the 
degrees of moisture have seldom been taken down. 

Every fall of rain was likewise taken, and the quantity in 
cubic inches daily noted down. 

The winds were also observed, and the figures 0, i, 2, 3 > 4 i 
denote the force thereof. 

Here it may be remarked, that at sun-rising, there is seldom 
or ever any wind ; but no sooner is the air a little rarefied by its 
rays, than a little breeze begins, and this generally increases till 
about noon, when again it begins to lose its force, and dies away, 
from the same cause. 

In order to ascertain the influence of the Moon upon the 
weather, the mean temperature, as well as the weight of the atmos¬ 
phere of each quarter, is accurately marked down by taking io the 
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three days preceding, and the three days after the change mth the 
intermediate day. From these, the density is discovered, by the 
following rule given by Dr. Bradley, viz. 

A, altitude of barometer; B,altitude of thermometer; D density. 

A 

-=D-or density. 

B X 350 

N. B. In this, the mean morning density is only taken. How¬ 
ever, the mean density for the whole day may be found by the 
same rule. 

January i, 1785. From an examination of one year’s observa¬ 
tions on the influence of the Moon on the mercury in the Barome¬ 
ter, it does not appear that there is any certain rule to be laid down 
regarding it. However, it may be affirmed that the direction of the 
winds has more effect upon it, as we never fail to see the mercury 
highest when the wind blows from the NW; in a lesser degree from 
the N, and lowest of all when it proceeds from the SE quarters. 
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Remarks. 

Monday. 

Moist. 

Thunder, bvt no rain. 

Tbundeocarly this monung. 

Great appearaaoe of rain. 

The weather my fine and dry. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

The morning foggy. 

Very close u»d sultry, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

The wind high. 

diltoi thunder. 

1 ditto. 

Mbist. 

ditto. 

Very (hkli. 

A great appearance of rain. 

The wind boii^erous. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
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the clouds and earth, must of course, be greatly augmented. 
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W and NW. 

About tbe middle of the month the mornings became a little foggy, which indicates the approach, 
or beginning, of the cold season : the atmosphere thin and dry. and cleared of its vapours ; of course 

the mercury rose in the Barometer. _ 

As tM difference between the day and the night heat begins now to be greater than in any. of the 

eight preceding months, the fogs we have at this season of the year are by that means formed. 






Calcutta, October 1784. 
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sensible change took place, both with regard to the warmth and serenity of the weather. Frequent 
heavy dews about the same time. 

The mornings always very foggy. 

The medium heat of the sun at mid-day (the instrument being exposed five minutes) was 90 . 
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The beginning of this month the air was very moist, which is generally the case when the wind 
comes from the S and SE. 

On the contrary, the NW winds which prevailed, renders it very dry and elastic, and has always a 
very great effect in raising the mercury in the Barometer. During the whole of this month the mornings 
were extremely thick and foggy: on the ist, 8th, and 12 th, moderate storms from the NW. 
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throughout the month. Heavy dews from the 15 th. 

The Barometer continued low, which may proceed from the high winds that prevailed, as well as from 
the extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere at this season of the year. We had often the appearance of 
rain (as must always be the case) while the wind comes from the south quarter and bringing with it so 
much vapour. 





Calcutta, March 1785. 
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A Genjeral State of fht> Weather for April 1785. 
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Thunder six times. Mean heat of the sun io8® to i loP. 

The temperature of the air throughout this month was less warm and sultry than if is generally 
found at this time of the year ; as also, the storms that came from the NW were fewer In number. The 
air rather moist, and little or no variation in the winds, they being always directly S and SE- 





Calcutta, Aprie 1785. 
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SE quarter, is the reason of the mercury being so low : much close and sultry weather about the middle. 
The variation on the Barometer much greater than usual. 




Calcutta. May 1785. 
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rain ojily about one half. The low state of the mercury is undoubtedly affected by the easterly winds, as 
is no less the animal spirits. 
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The Barometer remarkably low the whole month; a proof of there being still much water in the clouds. 





Calcutta, August 1785. 































General Si ate of the Weather September 1785. 
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By account from Berhampore. the quantity of rain there must have been very considerable, and many 

parts above, the whole country being under water, and the river swelling prodigiously. This month very 
unhealthy and many people dying. 





























A General Statn of tho Weather for October i 785. 
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Calcutta, October 1785. 
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Weather fw November 1785. 
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Calcutta, November 1783 
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Calcutta, December 1785. 
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From the foregoing Diary of the Weather, it may be remarked 
in regard to the variation of the Barometer, that during the’ cold 
season, from November to March, the mercury is at its greatest 
height; and at the lowest during the rainy months of May, June, 
July, August, and September. The variation of the Thermometer, 
or the differnce between the temperature of mid-day and that of 
the morning and evening is very trifling, seldom exceeding 3 or 4* 
during the rains, whereas, during the cold season, the difference is 8 
or 10". 



II. 


A Synopsis of the different cases that may happen in 
deducing the Longitude of one place from another by 
means of Arnold’s Chronometers, and of finding the 
rates when the difference of Longitude is given.—By 
Mr. Reuben Burrow. 

]]|t was formerly the custom to give rules for calculation, with¬ 
out any investigation of their principles, but the contrary method 
has so much taken place of late, that those who are not acquainted 
with the theory of a subject are seldom in a capacity of calculating 
at all; and those who are acquainted with it, must either lost time 
by recurring thereto continually, or run the hazard of often making 
mistakes. Indeed, the use of practical rules is so obvious, that Newton 
has often given them when he has omitted their demonstrations ; and 
the want of them has been noted by Bacon among the deficiencies of 
learning. The Hindoos were so particularly attentive in that respect, 
that they usually gave two rules for the same operation ; one couch¬ 
ed in the shortest terms possible, and often in verse, for the ease of 
the memory ; and the other more at length, as an explanation. It 
therefore is much to be wished that authors would revert to the an¬ 
cient custom so far,as to pay some attention to the reduction of their 
knowledge to practice; that people may not be under the necessity 
of investigating rules attlte time that they want to use them. 

The following is one rule, out of a great number, that I drew up 
for my own use, in determining the situations of places in India, and 
I insert it here on account of its utility and easiness of application. 
Let E = Error of the Watch from mean time at the first place ; 
e = Error from mean time at the second place ; 

T = Time by the Watch at the second place, when the error was e 
D = Diflference of Longitude between the places ; 

N = Interval of mean time between the observations at the two 
places (found by taking the interval by the Watch, and cor¬ 
recting it according to the estimated rate, &c.) 
r=Rate of the Watch, or what it gains or loses in a day of 
mean time. Then, 
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III. 

MEMORANDUMS concerning An Old Building, in 
Ike Hadjipore District, near the Gunduc River, &c.— 
"By Mr. Reuben Burrow, 

^HE pyramids of Egypt, as well as those lately discovered 
In Ireland (and probably too the Tower of Babel) seem to have 
been intended for nothing more than images of Makadeo. 

Two of the Sakkara pyramids described by Norden, are, like 
many of the small ones, usually built of mud in the villages of 
Bengal. One of the pyramids of Dashour, drawn by Pocock, is 
nearly similar to that I am going tb mention, except in the aaite- 
ness of the angle. Most of the Pagodas of the Carnatic are either 
complete or truncated pyramids ; and an old stone-building with¬ 
out any cavity, which I saw in Yambeah, near the Catabeda river, 
on the Arracan coast, differed so little from a pyramid, that I did 
not suspect it was meant for the image of Seeva, till I was told it 
by the natives. 

The largest building of the kind which I have yet seen in 
India, is about two days journey up the Gnnduc river, near a place 
C!*lled Kessereak ; it goes by the name ot‘'BAeem Sain's Davry”; but 
seems evidently intended for the well-known image of 
having originally been a cylinder placed upon the frustum of a 
cone, for the purpose of being seen at a distance. It is at present 
very much decayed ; and it is not easy to tell whether the upper 
part of the cylinder has been globular or conical; p considerable 
quantity of the outside is fallen down, but it still may be seen a 
good distance up and down the river. 

The day I went from the river to view it was so uncommonly 
hot, that the walk and a fever together obliged me to trust to the 
measurements of a servant. For want of a better instrument, he 
took the circumference of the cylindrical part, in length of a spear, 
and from that as a scale, and a sketch of the building taken at a 
disUnce, I deduced the following dimensioos, What depeDdcuce 
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there may be on his measures, I cannot determine; but probabiy 
they are not very erroneous. 

Diameter of the cylindrical part, ... ... 64 feel 

Height of the cylinder, ... ... ... 65 

Height of the conic frustum on which the 

cylinder is placed, ... ... ... 93 

Diameter of the cone at the base, ... 363 

Both the cone and the cylinder were of bricks; those of the 
last were of different sizes, many of them two spans long and one 
broad ; others were of common size, but thinner; and they were 
well burnt, though bedded in mortar little better than mud. There 
did not appear any signs of the cylinder’s being hollow: the coni¬ 
cal part was overgrown with jungle ; but I broke through it in 
several places, and found it everywhere brick. 

I do not recollect whether it be visible from the site of the an¬ 
cient city where the famous pillar of Sin^eah stands, or not; but 
have a T int idea that it is. What the intention of these extraordinary 
columns may have been originally, is perhaps not so easy to tell: 
at first sight it would seem that they were for holding inscriptions, 
because those of Bettiak, Dehli, and lllahabad, have inscriptions 
(though in a character that has not been yet decyphered).; but the 
pillar of Singeah seems to have none whatever, for some Bramins 
told me they attended at the time it was dug to the foundation, 
near twenty feet under ground, by a gentleman of Patna, who had 
hopes to have found some treasures ; and that there were not the 
J'east vestige of any inscription upon it. Probably those pillars, 
Cleopatra's Needle, and the DeviVs Bolts at Boroughbridge, may all 
have the same religious origin. 

Perhaps the connection of time and place may apologize for the 
divercity of the subject, in mentioning, that while I sat under the 
shade of a large tree near the pyramid, on account of the sultry heat, 
some of the people of the adjacent village came and played there with 
cowries on a diagram, that was formed by placing five points in a 
circular order, and joining every pair of alternate points by a line, 
which formed a kind of pentagon ; this brought to my recollection 
a circumstance told me by a gentleman in England, —^That an old 
piece of silver plate had been dug out of the earth with such a 
figure upon it; the use of it was totally unknown, as well as the 
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»ge; and I was desired to 6nd what geometrical properties the 
figure possessed. One, I remember, was, that if any nnmber of 
points whatever were placed in a circular order, and each two niter* 
naie points joined, then the sbm of all the salient angles of the 
figure would be equal to two right angles when the number of 
points was odd ; but equal to four right angles when the number 
was even. Euclid!s properties of the angles of the triangle and 
trapezium, are particular cases of these; but I had no suspicion of 
the real intention of the figure till I saw the use here made of it. 
It seems however an argument in favour of the indentity of the 
Druids and Bramins, as well as another well known diagram, 
usually called the “ Walls of Troy" which was used originally in the 
Hindoo astrology. These figures, however, appear to have flowed 
from a much higher source, and to have relation to what Loibuita 
had a distant idea of in his Analysis of Situation, Euclid in his Po- 
risms, and Girard perhaps in his Restitution of them. In fact, as 
the modern Algebraists have the advantage of transfering a great 
part of their labour from the head to the hands, so there is reason 
to believe that the Hindoos had meckanical methods of reasoning 
geometrically, much more extensive than the elementary methods 
made use of at present; and that even their games were deduced 
from and intended perhaps to be examples of them: but this 
deserves to be treated more at length elsewhere. 

The same apology may perhaps excuse my mentioning here, 
that the idea of the Nile's deriving its floods from the melted 
snows, as well as the Ganges, appears to be rather imaginary: they 
seem to be caused principally by the rains; for the high bills 
beyond the Herdwar apparently retain their snow all the year, and 
therefore the quantity melted could never produce the enormous 
swell of the Ganges; not to mention that the eflect of a thaw 
seems different from what would arise from the mere difference of 
heat, and therefore might partly take place in winter and the dry 
season. That the rains are sufficient for the purpose, without recur¬ 
ring to the hypothesis of melted snows, appears from the following 
fact — A little before I observed the aforesaid pyramid Ihadlmen 
a ccnsiderable distance up the Gunduc ; the river was low for the 
time of the year, and the hills that skirt the borders of Nopasd 
were clear, and apparently not above fifteen cose ^tant; soon 
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after, a heavy ahower fell upon them for aome hoora, and the river 
waa in a abort time filled to the very banks, and continued to for 
many days; and large trees were torn up by the roots, and came 
driving down with such force by the torrent, that my boat waa 
often endangered. Mow, on these hills there was actually no snow 
whatever; and as the rise was obviously caused by the rains, it 
may reasonably be concluded that the tame effect has the same 
cause in other places. 



IV. 

OBSERVATIONS of some of the Eclipses «/ Jupiter’s 
Satellites. — By Mr. Reuben Burrow. 


The following in the Ganges and Burrampoolre Rivers. 


Apparent time 17S7. 

d h ' " 


Satellite. 


Weather. 


Im. or Em. 


Place o( Obierratiaa. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


*4 

II 

»5 

»5 

»7 

30 


'd 

ae 

ts 


3 

3 

s 

s 

10 

fo 

la 

la 

>9 


II 41 9 
15 41 >* 
la 45 14 
10 36 ao 
'* 47 39 

10 4a 40 
It 13 39 
>4 35 >« 

8 S6 sa 

>' 33 45 
'3 >3 57 
7 4* S» 

14 10 54 

15 S I 
7 SI 59 

9 35 a« 

16 41 54 
16 56 17 

■ I a6 9:: 

11 48 40: 
IS as 59 


a 

3 

I 

a 

3 

I 


Moderate! 

Ditto. 

Diito, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Dittoi 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Haiy, 

Moderate, 

Ditte^ 

Ditto, 

VCTvhaay, 

Moderate 

Haiy, 

DittOp 

DittOb 


Imm. 

llBtt. 

Imni. 

Emer. 

Immr 

Imm, 

Imm. 

Emer. 

loin. 

Imm. 

Imm. 

Inn. 

Imm. 

1mm. 

1mm. 

Imm. 

l mm. 

l mn. 
Imm. 
Imm. 
Emer. 


Banklpore Grtiuiry, 

Ditto, 

Colfoof; CleVeland'i Buofelo. 

Month of JeUiiif y. 

Shore of uanget Sc Uh of Puboti 
Dhtop 

Cotfaodfth: Ndlah. 

Dacca; Nabob's bouse. 

Tealoofiee, Durrampootre. 

Bakkamar Cborr, 

Ditto* 

Casmtta, 

Goalparahp 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Btidjrapore. 

l^to, 

Tinftrcbor. 

Ditto. 

Lttckiport. 


The following oh the Arracan Coast. 


Antwreat time 
d h 

178S. 

7 # 



1-! 

Im.or Bm. 

Place of Observation. 

Feb. 5 10 iS 13: 
la la 13 54 
ai 8 39 39 

33 10 57 53 ! 
38 10 35 13 

1 

1 

1 1 

a 1 

Moderate, 

AUtHehaiy, 

Moderate, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Emer. 

Emer. 

Emer. 

Emer. 

Emer. 

Cheduba, Flag Staff point, 
Ditto* May^woody Fort, 

^ Yambeah Ty Forts 

Ditto, Kyaonemo* 
Cheduba, Cedar Point. 


The following were observed at Colonel Watson’s Docks 
at Kidderpore, near the mouth of the Nullah. 


Apparent time 1788. 

d h ' ' 

Satellite. 

Weather. 

p-—J 

Im.orEm. 

March, 15 8 36 36 
'9 7 54 » 
aa to 34 41 

51 7 1 »4 

1 

a 

1 

1 

Moderate, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditICk 

Fainer. 

^er. 

Emer. 

Emer, 


Plaoe of Observation. 
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Tht following in the Ganges ard Rohilcund, &c. 
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It II to 

10 48 

14 9 St:'. 

15 58 Jl 

14 4 '. *9 

15 49 *t 

10 17 a 
IS its 
It 6 s 
<3 54 87 

. 9 to SS 

>8 44 SI 
I 10 It 34 
I 17 SS 
I It 1 48 

I 14 t6 18 

5 13 S3 41 

3 8 ao 16 : 

9 M >0 39 
a 14 15 5» 

9 >4 >5 38 I 

9 16 7 14 

4 13 St 49 

4 14 tj 40 

6 8 48 8 

6 8 St 83 

7 « S 3 «•: 

17 II 8 44: 

13 10 50 I 
t IS 4* >3 

t 14 11 ■■> 

11 9 S 3 SI 

18 II S3 5 ^ 
so 9 4 40 
27 7 59 16 
ar II 53 I 
39 10 31 to 

3 9 S< 45: 

10 II 59 48: 

19 8 30 ^ 
M 10 3> St 


Ditloi 

Ditto. 

H017. 

Ditto, 

Modanta, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, > 

Dlttis I 

Ditto, 1 

Ditto, 1 

Ditto, I 

Ditto, I 

Ditto, I 

Hoar, 
MqbfOte, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Dttio, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Hnw, 

Modemto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Modoimte, 

Ditto, 

Motento, 1 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Verrhuy, 

Huy, 

Moderate, 


l■.erXaL Ptece rf Obaermtioa 


Bankipore, 

Benereo Obtervntoiy, 
lorn, Cbttnnr Camp, 

Imm. ItUhebed Fort, 

lata. Correahoottn, 

taa. In tbe Gaegu 3m below NedJiS 

Emct. Obur, 

laa. laujemow, 

laa. Cawraoie; Magaane Oant, 

lam. Ditto, 

1 laa. Ditto, 


JoognwamGaiit, 

Eatt oTcanouge, of a eg . 
Futtyghnr Magatine, 

Ditto, Dr. Co&'t Gaut, 
Dita, 

Ditto, 

Cnttarab, 

Ftnadpoie, 


raUbeat; 

Shairgurr, 

Bowerkah, 

Bbyrab, 

’Takaoedwar, 

Nidjibaba^ 

Ditt 


Ditto, 

Hnaeopore, 

Ditto, 


Emeiiioo. 

Faer, 

Emer. 

Buer. 

Emer. 

Imm. 

Emer. 

Emer. 

, Emer. 

. Emer, 


Oi^, 

Chandowiy,' 

Ftttlyghar, Dr. Cook's Gaut, 
Ditto, 

Mooarickpoic Gaol, 

Cbanar Fort, 

Benares Observatory, 
Baakiprae Gimaary. 

Ditto, 

DHa, 

Patna: CbehelsuKoon, 
Mongeer, Rocky point, 
Ri^mahal, 

Taaoally Dumdumma 


The following were observed at Russahpugly near Calcutta 





AmH1>TX. 



The two following were at Jowgatta near Krisbnagur. 


Appucnt tine seae. 
d h ' ^ 

SateUila. 

WoiUMr. 

lea or Em.] 

Pteoe of OSeerreHee, 

Apr. aa 10 17 30 

t 

Moderate, 

Koier. 


as It 31 10 

1 

Ditto, 

Eomt. 



Those to the 31st of March 1788, were observed with a glass 
made by Watkins^ that magnified about no times; those from 
thence to the lath of May 1790, were observed with one of Ranu- 
den's teiescopM of the sort lately made for the navy; and the remain* 
der with a glass made by Dolland, that magnifies about eighty times. 

I shall conclude these observations with a remark that highly 
soncerns both the buyers and makers of telescopes; namely, that 
the parts which compose the object glass of an Acbromatic, are 
gererally pot together in such a manner that they cannot be taken 
asunder; and the brass part that they are bedded in, shoots a num* 
ber of chymical ramifications betareen the glasses, that in the course 
of a year renders a telescope of little or no service. This defect 
the maker may easily remove by making the compound object glass 
capable of being taken to pieces, w tN parts in some other subs 
ance not liable to this defect. 









V. 

A Proof that tko Hindoo^ had the Bikomul Theorem. 
By Mr. Reuben Burrow. 

^ltE/t4iffi&iiitheBayof J 9 m^a/are, manyof them, covered 
with ihells and marine productions to a great height, and there are 
beds of large smooth pebbles near the Htrdwar, some hundreds of 
feet above the present level of the Ganges; the sea has therefore gra¬ 
dually been retiring, and consequently the position of the Equator 
was formerly farther north than it is at present in this part of the 
earth: and if a few similar observations were made in other coun¬ 
tries, it is evident that the ancient situation of the pole upon the 
surface of the earth might be determined sufficiently near for 
explaining many difficulties and paradoxes in geographical antiqui¬ 
ties. For this purpose also it would be adviseable to have perma¬ 
nent meridian lines drawn in high northern latitudes, to be compared 
in succeeding agey, and also to have marks cut upon rocks in the 
sea, to shew the proper level of the water. 

In the aforesaid position of the Equator, the sands of Tartary 
were inhabitable and the Siberian climates temperate; the deserts 
of the Lesser Bukharia were then part of the seat of the Paradise of 
Moses; and the four sacred Rivers of Eden went through India, 
China,.Siberia, and into the Caspian Sea, respectively. This appears 
from a Bramin map of the world in the Sanscrit language, which 1 
met with about two years ago in the higher parts of India, together 
with a valuable treatise of geography upon the system of BoodA ; 
both of which I communicated, with my idea on the subject, to 
Mr. Wilford, of the Bengal Engineers; and from him the world 
may expect shortly to be favoured with the first true representation 
of Scriptural and Hindoo Geography. 

From 'the aforesaid country the Hindoo religion probably 
spread over the whole earth; there are signs of it in every northern 
country, and in almost every system of worship. In England it is 
obvious; Stonchengeisevidently one of the Temple of Boodk; and 
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the Arithmetic, the Aetronomy. Aitrology, the Holidtyi, Gamei, 
flames of the SUrs, and figures of the Constellations, the ancient 
Monuments, Laws, and even the fanguages of the different nations, 
have the strongest marks of the same original. The worship of the 
sun and fire, human and animal sacrifices, &c. have apparently once 
been universal: the religions ceremonies of the papisU seem in many 
parts to be a mere servile copy of those of the Geuigns and FcJutn; 
the Christian Ascetics were very little different from their filthy ori* 
ginal the Byraggys, &c ; even the hell of the northern nations is not 
at all like the hell of the scripture, except in some few particulars; 
but it is so striking a likeness of the hell of the Hindaos, that I 
should not at all be surprised if the story of the soldier that saw it 
in Saint Patrick's purgatory, described in Matthew Paris's history, 
should hereafter turn out to be merely a translation from the Sans¬ 
crit, with the names changed. The different tenets of Popety and 
Deism have a great similarity to the two doctrines of Brahma and 
Boodh ,* and as the Bramins were the authors of the Ptolemaic sys¬ 
tem, so the Boodhists appear to have been the inventors of the 
ancient Pkilelaic, or Copemican, at well as of the doctrine of 
attraction; and probably too the established religion of the Greeks 
and the Ekusinian mysteries may only be varieties of the two dif¬ 
ferent sects. That the Druids of Britain were Bramins is beyond the 
least shadow of a doubt; but that they were all murdered and their 
sciences lost, is out of the bounds of probability; it is much more 


likely that they turned Schoolmasters, and Freemasons, and Fortune¬ 
tellers, and in this way part of their sciences might easily descend to 
posterity, as we find they have done. An old paper, said to have been 
found by Locke, bears a considerable degree of internal evidence both 
of its own antiquity and of his idea; and on this hypothesis it will be 


easy to account for many difficult matters that perhaps cannot so 

clearly<-be done on any other, and particularly of the great similarity 
between the sciences and ours: a comparison between our 

oldest scientific writers and those of the Hindoos will set the matter 
beyond dispute ; and fortunately the works of Bede catty us twelve 
hundred years back, which is near enough to the times of the 
Druids to give hopes of finding there some of their remains. I 
should have made the comparison myself, but. Bede is not 
to be met within this country; however, J compared an Astrolabe 
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io thp Nagry ehAricter (brought by D(. MadAnnon from Jynagur) 
with Chnutdt description, And founiT them to agree most minutely: 
even the center pin which Chauctr calls " the horse” has a horse’s 
head Upon it in the instrument; therefore if ChoHar^s description 
should happen to be a translation from Btdt, it will be a strong ar¬ 
gument in favour of the hypothesis, for are then could hare nothing 
from die Arabimu, What Bung^ and Swisut may contain, will 
also deservs inquiry; and that the comparison may be the readier 
made, where the books are procurable, I mean very shortly to pub¬ 
lish translations of the Ltdavatty and Sttj Gantia, or the Arithme¬ 
tic and Algebra of the Hintloes. 

It is much *0 be feared, however, that many of the best trea- 
tlsee of the Hindoos are lost, and that many of those that remain 
are imperfect. By the help of a Pundit I translated part of the 
Be^' Gnmta near dx years ago, when no European but myself, 1 
believe, Oven suspected that the Hindoos had any Algebra; but 
finding that my copy was imperfect, I deferred completing the 
translation, in hopes of procuring the remainder, I have since 
found a small part more, and have sOen many copies ; but from the 
plan of the work (whiefa in my opinion is the best way of judging) 
they still seem to be ail imperfect, though the copier generally 
tqkes care to put at the end of them that they are complete, 1 
have the same opinion of the Leslavotty, and for the same reason: 
indeed, it is obvious that there must have been treatises existing 
where Algebra was carried much frirther; because many of their 
rules in Astronomy are approximations deduced from infinite series, 
otat least have every appearance of it.; such, for instance, as find¬ 
ing the sine from the arc, and the contrary; and finding the 
angles of a right angled triangle from the hypothennse and sides, 
independent of tables of sines; and several others of a similar na¬ 
ture, much more complicated. 1 have been informed by one of 
their Pundits, that, some time ago, there were other treatises of 
Algebra besides that just mentioned, and much more difficult, 
though he had not seen them ; and therefore as it is possible they 
may still be existing, and yet be in danger of perishing very soon 
it is much to be wished that people would collect as many of the 
books of Kience as pouible (their .poetry is in no'danger) and par- 
tkularly those of the doctrine of Boodk, which perhaps may be oiet 
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with towards ThiUt. That many of their best books are depraved 
and lost Is evident, because there is not now a single book of geo¬ 
metrical elemento to be met with ; and yet that they had elements 
no long ago, and apparently more extensive than those of Euclid, 
is obvious from some of their works of no great antiquity ; the 
same remarks are applicable to their Cosmographical remains, in 
some of which there are indications of an Astronomy superior to 
that of the Soorya Siddhunt, and such popular treatises. 

Till we oan therefore find some of their more superior works, 
it must be rather from the form and construction of their astrono¬ 
mical tables and rules, and the properties implied in their accidental 
solutions of questions, &c. that we can judge what they formerly 
knew, than otherwise. That they were acquainted with a differen¬ 
tial method similar to Newton’s, I shall give many reasons for believ¬ 
ing, in a treatise on the principles of the Hindoo Astronomy, which 
I began more than three years ago, but was prevented from 
finishing, by a troublesome and laborious employment that for two 
years gave me no leisure whatever ; and which (though the small 
time I had to spare since has been employed in writing a comment 
on the works of Newton, and explaining them to a very ingenious 
native who is translating them into Arnhic) 1 hope ere long 
to have an opportunity of completing. At present I shall only 
give an extract of a paper explaining the construction of some 
tables, which first led me to the idea of their having a differential 
method ; it is part of one, out of a number of papers that were 
written in the latter part of the year 1783 and the beginning of 1784, 
and of which several copies were taken by different people, and 
some of them sent to England. This particular extract was to in¬ 
vestigate the rules at pages 253, 254, and 255 of Mons. Gentil’s 
Voyage of which the author says, “Je n’ai pu savoir sur quels 
" principes cette table est fondee,” ftc. and is a's follows: 

" Now, by proceeding in the manner explained in the aforesaid 
" paper, to calculate the right ascension and ascensional difference 
" for 7 V»v<» 4 »Kr, and afterwards taking the differences algebrically, 
"and reducing them to puls of a Gurry, as in the following table, 
" the principles of the method will be evident. 


X X 
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OU. AsBaai. 

nistdiCoroM. 

AmsmImi- 

«B Pals at a 
Qwrr. 

Do. kfw 

8 

R.A. Ak. DW 

tte fi»> 

0 

1 

0 s 0 / 

0 0—0 0 
27 54 —* *9 

e t • f 

27 54—2 19 

279—23 

as6 

2 

57 49—4 13 

29 55 — > 54 

299—19 

280 

3 

90 0—4 59 

32 II— 0 46 

32a— 8 

914 

4 

122 II—4 13 

32 ii+o 46 

3224- 8 

33 ? 

5 

152 6—2 19 

29 55 + » 54 

299+19 

318 

6 

180 0+0 0 

27 S 4+2 19 

279+23 

302 

7 

200 54+2 19 

27 54+2 19 

279+23 

302 

8 

237 49+4 »3 

29 57 + » 54 

299+19 

3*8 

9 

270 0+4 59 

32 ii+o 46 

322+ 8 

330 

10 

30a 11+4 13 

32 II— 0 46 

32a— 8 

3*4 

II 

332 6+2 19 

29 55—1 $4 

299—19 

280 

12 

360 0+0 0 

27 54—2 19 

279—23 

256 


“ The fifth and sixth coluinos sufficiently explain the Ubles in 
*' page 253 and 254 of Mons. Gtntil; bat there remains a part more 
“difficult, namely, why in calculating the Bauja” or the doubles of 
the first differences of the ascensional diflference " of the length 
“ of the shadow is taken for the first; | of the first teto fot the 
"secondhand ^ of the first term for the third.” "The primary 
" reason of taking differences here seema to be that the chorda 
" may be nearly equal to the arcs, and that, by adding of the 
" differences, the arcs themselves may be found nearly ; the reason 
"will appear from the following investigation. Let N be the 
"equatorial shadow of the Bramint in BtkgUs, then yao the 
“ length of the GnomoH, or twelve OngUs, will be to N the shadow, 
" as radius to the tangent of the latitude; and radius to the 
"tangent of the latitude as the tangent of the declination to 
“the sine of the ascensional difference; consequently 720 is to N 
" as the tangent of declination to the sine of the ascensional dif- 
" ference. Now if the declinations for one, two, and three signs 
" be substituted in the last proportion, we get the sines of the three 
" ascensional differences in terms of N and known quantities; and, 
" if these values be substituded in the Newtonian form for finding 
" the arc from the sine, we get the arcs in parts of the radius; and 
“if bach of these be multiplied by 3600 and divided by 6,28318, 
“ the values comes out in puls of a Gurry if N be in Biughs, but in 
" parts of a Gurry if N be in Onglts; and by taking the doubles, 
“ we get the values nearly as follows: 
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Vabus. Difftnuu 
o,oo(xm N 

0,33056 N 0,33056 N= 

0,59928 N 0,26873 N=^ 

0,70860 N 0,1093a N= 

" Now, becasue the values in the first column are doubles of 
“ the ascensional differences for one, two, and three signs, their 
" halves are the ascensional differences in parts of a Gu/yy', suppo* 
** sing N to be in OngUtj and if each of these halves be multiplied 
“ by sixty, the products, namely, 9,9168 N, 17,9784 N, and 21,2580 
*' N will be the same in puls of a Gurry ; and if to get each of 
" these nearly in round numbers, the whole be multiplied by three, 
" and afterwards divided by three, the three products will be 29,75 
“N, 53 , 5)4 N, and 63,77 N, which are nearly equal to thirty N ; fifty- 
“ four N, and sixty-four N respectively ; and hence the foundation 
" of the Brautin rule is evident, which directs to multiply the equa- 
“ torial shadow by thirty, fifty-four, and sixty-four respectively \ 
** and to divide the products by three for the Chorardo in puls : 
“ and these parts answer to one, two, and three signs of longitude 
" from the true equinox; and therefore the Ayanongsh, or BratniK 
" precession of the equinox, must be added to find the intermedi- 
** ate Chorardo by proportion.” 

Though the agreement of this investigation with the Bramia 
results, is no proof that the Hindus had either the differential 
method, or Algebra, it gave me at the time a strong suspicion- of 
both ; and yet, for want of knowing the name that Algebra went 
by in Sanscrit, I was near two years before I found a treatise on it. 
and even then I should not have known what to enquire for, if it 
had not come into my mind to ask how they investigated their rules. 
Of the differential method, I have yet met with no regular treatise, 
but have no doubt whatever that there were such, for the reasons 
I before hinted at; and I hope others will be more fortunate in 
their enquiries after it than myself. 

With respect to the Binomial Thtortnt, the application of it to 
fractional indices will perhaps remain for ever the exclusive pro¬ 
perty of Ntwion; but the following question and its solution 
evidently shew that the Hindoos understood it in whole numbers to 
the full as well as Briggs, and much better than Pascal. Dr. 
Hutton, in a valuable edition of Shtrwin’s tables, has lately don* 

X 2 


} N nearly, 
i of ^ of N neariy, 
t of J N nearly. 


^the values used by 
I the Bramins, 
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juitice to Briggt ; but Mr. Whitc/uU, who some yetri before pointed 
out Br^gs as the undoubted inventor of the differentiai method, 
said he had found some indications of the Binemial Tktorem jn 
much older authors. The method however by which that great 
man investigated the powers independent of each otherr is exactly 
the same as that in the following translation from the Satuerti. 

*' A Jtaja’s palace had eight doors ; now these doors may either 
“ be opened by one at a time, or by two at a time, or by three at a 
" time, and so on through the whole, till at last all are opened to- 
*' gether. It is required to tell the numbers of times that this can 
" be done ? 

" Set down the number of the doors, and proceed in order^ 
“ gradually decreasing by one to unity, and then in a contrary 
” order, as follows ; 

8 7 6 5 4 3- 2 I 
I a 3 4 S 6 7 8 

" Divide the first number eight by the unit beneath it, and the 
" quotient eight shews the number of times that the doors can be 
*' opened by one at a time. Multiply this last eight by the next 
" term seven, and divide the product by the two beneath it, and the 
“ result twenty-eight is the number of times that two different doors 
" may be opened ; multiply the last found twenty-eight by the next 
*' figure six, and divide the product by the three beneath it, and the 
*' quotient fifty-six shews the number of times that three different 
“doors may be opened. Again, this fifty-six multiplied by the 
*' next five, and divided by the four beneath it, is seventy, the num- 
" ber of times that four different doors may be opened. In the same 
“ manner fifty-six is the number of times that five can be opened , 
" twenty-eight the number of times that six can be opened ; eight 
“ the number of times that seven can be opened ; and lastly, one is 
“ the number of times the whole may be opened together, add the 
“sum of all the diffetent times is 3$$.” 

The demonstration is evident to mathematicians ; for as the 
second, term’s coefficient in a general equation shews the sum of the 
roots, therefore, in the « power of i -I- i where every root is unity, 
the coefficient shews the different ouet that can be taken in n things; 
also, because the third term’s coefficient is thd sum of the products 
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of all the dilTerent twos of the roots, therefore when each root is 
unity the products of each two roots will be unity, and therefore 
the number of units, or the coefficient itself, shews the number of 
different iwot that can be taken in n things. Again, because the 
fourth term is the sum of the products of the different threes that 
can be taken among the roots, therefore, when each root is unity, 
the product of each three will be unity, and therefore every Uhit in 
the fourth will shew a product of three different roots, and conse* 
quently the coefficient itself shews all the different thrus that can be 
taken in n things ; and so for the rest. I should not have added 
this, but that 1 do not know well where to refer to it 

P. S. There is an observation, perhaps worth remarking, with 
respect to the change of the poUt; namely, that the small rock- 
oysters are generally all dead within about a foot above high 
water-mark ; now possibly naturalists may be able to tell the age 
of such shell's nearly by their appearance ; and if so, a pretty good 
estimate may be formed of the rate of alteration of the level of the 
sea in such places where they are ; for I made some astronomical 
observations on a rock in the sea near an island about seven miles 
to the south of the island of Chtduba, on the Arracan Coast, whose 
top was eighteen feet above high water-mark, aniTthe whole rock 
covered with those shells fast grown to It, but all of them d«ad, except 
those which were a foot above the high water-mark of that day, 
which was February a, 1788. The shells were evidently altered 
a little in proportion to their height above the water, but by no 
means so much as to Induce one to believe that the rock had 
been many years out of it All the adjacent islands and the coast 
shewed similar appearances, and therefore it was evidently no par¬ 
tial elevation by subterranean fires, or any thing of that sort; this 
is also apparent from Uie island of CAsdubu itself, in which there is 
a regular succession of sea-beaches and shells mote ahd more de¬ 
cayed to a great height. By a kind of vague eftimation from the 
trees and the coasts and shells, &c. (on which however there it not 
the least dependence) I supposed that the tea might be subsiding 
at the rate of about three inches in a year. 
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Page 117. Note. Thtgunji, I find, ii the Abrus of pur bota* 
niats; and I venture to describe it from the wild plant eompared 
with a beautiful drawing of the flower magnifled, with which I was 
favoured by Dr. Andtrstm. 

Class XVII. Orrfsr IV. 

Cal. PtrioHtk funnel-shaped, indented above. 

Cor. Cymbiform ; Amtmg roundish, pointed, nerved. 

Wingt lanced, shorter than the awning. 

Kttl hither longer than the wings, 

Stam. FUarntnU nine, some shorter; united in two sets at 
the top of a divided, bent, awl-shaped body. 

Fist. G«rm inserted in the calyx. S^U very mbute at the 
bottom of the divided body. Sterna, to the naked eye, obtuse ; in 
the inicroscopp, feathered. 

Per. A legume. Sttds, spheroidal; black or white, or scarlet 
with black tips. 

Leaves pinnated; some with, some without, an odd leaflet. 

Page 282. See the Plate Fig. i. The female insect in its 
/srcvsUte. a. The egg, which produces the male. 3. The male 
insect. 4. The head with jointed antennm. 5. The wings on one 
side. The preceding figures are much magnified, but in just propor¬ 
tion. 6. A piece of Lae, of its natural size. 7. The inside of the 
external coat of the cells. 8. One of the utriculi. The two last 
figures are a little magnified. 
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Cha. Ware Malet Esq. 


William Marsden, Esq. 
Barthol. Marsh, Esq. 

Cha. Fuller JMartyn, Esq. 
George Cha. Meyer, Esq. 
Nathaniel Middleton, Esq« 
Edmund Morris, E.q. 

Col. John Murray. 

P. 

John David Paterson, Esq. 
Lieut Col. A. Polier. 

R. 

John Richardson, Esq. 
John Royds, Esq. 

S. 

Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Capt Jon. Scott 
Capt Rd. Scott 
Capt William Scott 

John Shore, Esq. 

Sir Robert Sloper, K. R 
John Stables, Esq. 
Capt William Steuart 
T 

John Taylor, Esq. 
Gov. Isaac Titsingh. 

Henry St John Tucker, Esq. 
Lieut Sam, Turner. 

W 

Lieut Francis Wilford, 

Charles Wilkins, Esq. 

Z 

John Zoflany, Esq. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 
M. Charpentier dc Cossigny. 

M. Le Gentil. 
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